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OPBNKfG MEBnUfQ OP CONKEHENOE. 



" This oospel dp thk kingdom bhali. be preached in all thb 
WORLD." — Matt. xxiv. 14. 

" ALt POWER IB GIVEN CHTO KB IN HEAl-EN AND IK EARTH. GO 

YE, THI^REPORE, ASD TEACH AI.I, N'ATIOSS AHV, LO, I 

AM WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN CSTO THE END OF THE WORLD."— 

Matt, xxviii. 18-20. 



" It iiEUOvED Christ to scffp.r And that rbpektakcb 

AND :BKi(HBioi.--*P «i;:b bsoi-id be rnKACHED is Hia name 
AJioso All,, jj.wiose, sFfliNNiNO AT JEituaALEM." — Lille, xxiv. 
4G, 47. 



" They that were scattered abroad went . 
THE WORD." — Acts, viii. 4. 



. . PBEACHISa 



" How SHALL they BELIE^'E IN HlSI OF WIIOH THEY HAVE NOT 
HEARD ? AND HOW tlHALL THET HEAR WITHOUT A TREACHER V 
AND now BHALL THF.Y PREACH, KXCRFT THEY T.F. BEST? AS 
IT IS WRITTEN, HoW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET OF THEM THAT 
PREACH THf! GOSPEL OF PEACE, AND BRING OLAD TIDISflS OP 

GOOD things!" — Horn. x. 14, 15. 



IT TEXTS. 



'^ According to the comcAKDXEKT of the eveelastotg God, 

MADE KNOWN TO ALL NATIONS FOR THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH." 

— Horn. xvi. 26. 



'< Having hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall 
be enlarged by you according to our rule abundantly, 
to preach the gospel in the regions beyond you, and 

NOT TO BOAST IN ANOTHER MAN's LINE OF THINGS MADE READY 
TO OUR HAND.** 2 CoT. X. 15, 16. 



"Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
OUR Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my belox-ed breth- 
ren, BE ye 8TEDFA8T, UNMOYEABLE, ALWAYS ABOUNDING IK 
THE WORK OF THE LORD, FORASMUCH AS YE KNOW THAT Y'OUR 
LABOUR IS NOT IN VAIN IN THE LoRD." — 1 CoT. XV. 57, 58. 
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CONFERENCE ON MISSIONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Conference on Christian Missions, the proceedings of which ^rf^<>'*J»« 
are described in the following pages, originated in a desire to 
have brethren brought together, who had reflected on the datj and 
the lakewarmness of the churches in respect of Our Grand 
Commission ; or who could contribute actual experiences ; in order 
that, hj their mutual consultations, all Christians of the United 
Kingdom might be stirred up to greater zeal, and to a more com- 
plete consecration of time, of effort, and of substance, in this work 
of the Lord. In God's good providence facilities were presented, 
and readily embraced by a number of the officers and members of 
Missionary Committees in London and Edinburgh ; who felt that ^ proposed 
after the many years of continuous missionary labour carried on in 
heathen lands; after the solid advance attained in some fields, and the 
great experience acquired in all, it would be well for the Directors, 
Secretaries, and Missionaries of all Societies and Churches, to ob- 
tain an opportunity of meeting together and conferring together 
about their common work. It was felt that it must prove a lasting 
benefit for them to examine in detail the working of their various 
missionary agencies, to compare their different plans, and to throw 
into a common stock the results of that valuable experience which 
they have earned hardly upon the very fields of heathenism. It 
was felt, that. while all must find abundant means of adding to 
their own knowledge, through the information given by brethren, 
all must be cheered by the tokens of missionary success; all must 
be stimulated to greater zeal in the service of Christ, the common 
Lord ; and all must be bound in closer and more loving sympathy 
with brethren toiling for the same grand end. 

With these views the invitations were issued, and means were MeaBitrai 
Adopted for securing as complete an attendance as possible 

B 



2 CONFERENCE OK MISSIONS. 

of all who could contribute to the full discussion of the topics to 
be laid before them ; while care was taken that the numbers should 
not be so great as to prevent the deliberations from being free and 
almost conversational in their general tone. At the request of the 
Mission Secretaries in London, unanimously made to him at one of 
their united monthly meetings, Henry Carre Tucker, Esq., late 
Commissioner at Benares, undertook to conduct the general pre- 
paratory arrangements ; in which he received assistance from the 
Rev. G. D. CuLLEN, of Edinburgh, and other friends. The 

▼itaUona. invitations met with a hearty response from leading members of 
almost all the Missionary Societies and Committees ; officers of 
twenty-five or more taking part on the occasion : the most cordial 
Iiospitality was offered by Christian friends in Liverpool ; and at 
the appointed time, March 19th to 23rd, a hundred and twentj 
members of Conference met together to carry out the work which 
had been planned. Some doubts and misgivings had been felt 
by a few, but they were soon dispelled by the free and brotherly 
tone of intercourse which prevailed, as well as by the frankness 
of those who shared in the discussions ; and in the end it was 
acknowledged, with devout thankfulness, that the Conference had 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its warmest friends. 

(Fion. jt -^as arranged by the promoters of the scheme, that four 

days should be spent in discussing the various plans of missionary 
labour at home and abroad ; that two sittings should be held eadi 
day, morning and afternoon, of about three hours and a half each: 
that they should be preceded by a morning prayer«>meeting, and 
followed by a missionary soiree at night : and that while the official 
deliberations should be confined to the members of the Con* 
fercncc, all friends should be invited to attend the devotional 

CCC88. services. The plan was carried out with great success; the 
.«:r(Mieral attendance at the opening and closing services increased 
day by day; a happy variety was observed in the addresses 
delivered, and the fields of labour described; a most delightful 
spirit of Christian union, devotion, and prayer prevailed ; and the 
presence of the Lord^ in whose name the work was done, was 
largely realised. 

^ ''- The more general services were brought to a conclusion by a 

Public Meeting held in the Philharmonic Hall. It proved to be 
the noblest meeting ever held in Liverpool in connexion with 
Christian missions, and was most appropriately presided over by 
the distinguished Earl who stands at the head of so many agencies 
consecrated to the salvation of men, both at home and abroad. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

Of the valaable character of the Conference discussions a Vaiue of the 
high estimate must be formed. They were eminently practical ^ **^ 
and searching ; the addresses delivered were brief and pointed ; 
and! a large amount of earnest work was accomplished during 
the brief sittings. Two short-hand writers, Messrs. Lee and 
Nightingale, of Liverpool, were present to record these dis- 
cussions as carefully as possible, in order that they might obtain B«port. 
permanent record, and secure a wide circulation among the 
agents of missionary institutions. From their admirable report, 
revised by the speakers themselves, they are now published; 
with the earnest desire that many who were not present at 
these hallowed meetings may catch something of the spirit 
which prevailed, and derive benefit from the information that 
was offered. The Editors have endeavoured to secure for this 
record as much correctness as possible ; and trust that all mis- 
takes] and imperfections may be forgiven. They acknowledge 
with pleasure the assistance rendered them by the prompt revision 
of their addresses and papers by the various speakers, which will, 
they hope, render the work not merely a trustworthy, but a per- 
manently valuable work of reference. 

They would invite special attention to the various Minutes, minutd* 
in which the conclusions arrived at by the Conference, respecting 
the principal plans of missionary labour and economy, are embodied; 
inasmuch as they express, in a few brief paragraphs, the results of 
that valuable experience, which it has taken years to acquire in 
many parts of the world. 

May the Spirit of God bless these efforts made to secure 
greater support and efficiency for our missionary operations. 
Would that the whole Church of Christ on earth thoroughly 
realised its responsibility and privilege as His appointed instru- 
ment for making the truth known to Jew and Gentile throughout 
the world ; and that in obedience, faith, and love, there were con- 
veyed and preached, unto all nations, the message of peace and 
good-will, this Gospel of the kingdom. 
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Member of Free Charch Foreign Mission Committee. 

Davis, Dr. Gleorge Henry, Secretary of the Religions Tract 
Society, London. 

Dawes, Col. M., late Indian Army, Lay Secretary C. M. Sode^. 

Dawsok, Edward, Esq., AlddiSe HoU, Lancaster. 

Edwakdbs, Lieut.-Col. Sir Herbert, E.C.B., H.M. Indian Army. 

Fairbkotheb, Rev. William, London, Secretary for Fnnds, Lon- 
don Missionary Society ; formerly Missionaty at Shanghu. 

Feahmlet, Rev. Matthew, Miss, in China from C. M. Society. 

Ffolliott, Rev. miliam ; Secretary to the Moravian Miauonary 
Society, Liverpool. 

Fobdtce, Rev. John, late of Calcutta, now Minister of Bosttm 
Free Church, Dunse, Berwickshire ; Member of Free Church 
Foreign Mission Committee. 

FoBFAB, Rev. Patrick T., Scotch Chnrch, Oldham St. liverpooL 

Fox, Rev. G. F., Durham, Hon. Secretary of the C. M. Sodetj. 

Gabb, Rev. James, Castle Howard, Torkshire, Domestic Cb^tlain 
to the Earl of Carlisle, fkc ; one of the A^udicatora of the 
proposed Prize Essays on Missions. 

Gardimbb, Rev. Thomas, Missionary of the F^ee Church of Scot- 
land, Calcutta. 

Gee, Dr. Robert, Liverpool, Director of the Welsh Calvinistie 
Missionary Socie^. 

Okabak, Rev. John, D.D., Reformed Fntbytarian Chords 
Liverpool. 
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Uraibcrs. GsAHAX, Bev. WilliaiQ» United Presbjteruui Chuch, Mount 

Pleasant, Liverpool. 
Gbmxx, Bev. Thomasy Principal of the CM. Socie^s Iiistiiatioi^ 

Islington, London. 
GuNDEBT, Bev. H., Ph.D., Basle Mission, Malabar Coast, India. 
HiXKBT, Bev. Alexander M'Donald, Presbyterian Minister, Piark- 

gate. 

Habous, Bev. William, Toxteth Chiqiel, Liverpool ; London Mis- 
sionary Society Committee. 

Habdt, Bev. B. Spence, formerly Wesleyan Missionary in Ceylon. 

Hebert, Bev. Charles, Brunswick Chapel, Portman Square, 

London ; Secretary of the Cdonial Church and School Society. 

Henderson, John, Esq., of Park, Glasgow ; Member of Foreign 
Mission Committee of the U. P. Church of Scotland. 

HiSLOP, Bev. Stephen, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 

Nagpore, India. 
Hodgson, Bev. T. E., Church of England, Liverpool. 
Hodgson, Adam, Esq., Liverpool; Liverpool C. M. Association. 
H<£BNL]^ Bev. C. T., Missionary at Agra, from C. M. Society, 
HowELLy James, Esq., Liverpool ; a Steward of the Ccmference. 
Hughes, Lieut.-Col(mel B. Marsh, late Bombay Army, Hon. 

Sec. Strangers' Home for Asiatics, and Member C. M. Society. 

Kellt, Bev. John, Crescent Cha^l, LiverpooL 

Sjng, Bev. Bobert C, Association Secretary of Colonial Church 
and School Society, Everton, Liverpool. 

Knox, Bev. A., Incumbent of Birkenhead ; President of the C. M. 
Society Auxiliary. 

Latrobe, Bev. Peter, London, Secretary of the Moravian Missions. 

Latie, Colonel Tudor, late Indian Artillery, Member C. M. Com- 
mittee. 

Latard, Captain H. L., Secretary of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. 

Leach, Wm., Esq., Marlborough Bead, St. John's Wood, Trea- 
surer of the London Association in aid of the Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Lee, Henry, Esq., Broughton, Manchester. 

Leupolt, Bev. C. B., Missionary at Benares, from C. M. Society. 

Lewis, Bev. James, Free St. John's Church, Leith ; Mem. Com* 
Medical Missionary Society. 
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LocEHABT, Wm., Eeq^ F.R.C.S^ Medical MiBsioDUj of the m 
London Miasionuy Society at Shanghai, China. 

Loam, Sir John S., Eow, late H.E.I.C. Service. 

LowB, Her. J, B., D.D., St. Jnde's, Liverpool. 

Ldndie, Bcv. B. H., English IVesbjterian Church, Birkenhead. 

IIaxs, Bev. James, Congregational Chapel, Birkenhead. 

MACLEOD, Donald F., Esq., C.B., Judicial Commissioner in the 
PnnjaulL 

M'Clurb, Kev. Wm., Londonderry, Secretary of the Colonial 
Mi>«<MD of the General Assembly of the Irish Presb. Church. 

BTClukx, Thomas, Esq., Belfast. 

Macfie, Robert A., Esq., Ashfleld Hall, Neaton, Cheshire ; Mem- 
ber of Foreign Mission Committee cf the Presbyterian Church 
in England, and one of the Stewards of Conference. 

MacGtili., Rev. Hamilton M., Home Mission Sec. to tbe TJ. P. 
Church, Glasgow. 

Macgowan, Dr. D. J., of ITew York, Medical Missicmary of the 
American^Baptist ITmon, from China and Japan. 

Makkpbacb, Bev. Jonathan, Union Chapel, Luton, Bedfordshire 
and formerly Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society at 
Agra. 

M'Eek, Bev. J., Missionary to Guzerat, from the General As- 
sembly of the Ldsb Presbyterian Church. 

Mathesoh, Thomas, Esq., Liverpool ; Hon. Sec. Liverpool Town 
Mission, and one of the Stewards of Conference. 

HiLWABD, Rev. H. C, B.A., C. M. Society, Calcutta. 

Mut-LBirs, BcT. Joseph, Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, Calcutta ; one of the Secretaries of the Conference. 

CyMEARA, Rev. Fred. A., LL.D., Missionary Chaplain to the Bed 
Indians on Lake Huron, and Superintendent of Indian Missions 
for the Church of England there. 

Obbokn, Rev. George, Secretary, Wesleyan Mission House, London. 

Patebson, Bev. John C, Presbyterian Minister, Manchester. 

PnCE, Rev. James Carey, Secretary of the General Baptbt Mis- 
sionary Society, Quorndon, near Loughborough. 

PoRTEB, Bev. J. Leslie, A.M., Missionary at Damascus from the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. 

Fritchabd, Bev. George, late Missionary of the L.M.S. at Tahiti. 
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[«mben. PitusTy Rev. Edmund T., Commercial Street Chapel, Northampton. 

Raffles, Retr. Thos., D.D., LL.D., Liverpool. 

Rattrat, Rev. Charles, Missionary of the L.M.S. in Demerara. 

Roberts, John, Esq., Secretary of the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists' Foreign Missionary Society. 

Scott, Roy. George, Liverpool, formerly Wesleyan Missionary in 
Sweden. 

Shaw, Rev. William, General Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
Missions in Sonth-eastem Africa. 

S3aTH, Rev. Thomas, M. A., formerly Missionary in Calcutta^ now 
Minister of the Free Church, Cowgate-head, Edinburgh; 
Member of Free Church Foreign Mission Committee. 

Smith, Rev. Thomley, Bolton, formerly Wesleyan Missionary to 
South Africa. 

SiNOH, Rev. Behari Lai, Licensed Preacher, Free Church of 
Scotland, Calcutta.' 

SoikiEBViLLE, Rev. Andrew, D.D., Edinburgh; Foreign Mission 
Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 

Steake, Rev. Edward, D.D., Camberwell; Hon. Sec. of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and one of the Secretaries of the Conference. 

Stephens, Rev. Wm. Robert, Curate of Seaforth, Liverpool. 

Stirling, Rev. W. H., B.A., Bristol, Secretary to the Patago- 
nian, or South American, Missionary Society. 

Stokes, Hudleston, Esq., late Madras Civil Service. 

_ _ ^ 

Stowell, Rev. Canon, Manchester. 

Stubbins, Rev. Isaac, General Baptist Missionary from Cuttack, 
Orissa, India. 

SuGDEN, Rev. John, Lancaster, late Missionary of the London 
Missionary Society at Bangalore. 

Swan, Rev. William, Edinburgh, formerly Missionary of the 
London Missionary Society in Siberia. 

Swallow, Charles, Esq., Domestic Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Taylor, Rev. W. F., LL.D., Incumbent of St. John's Church, 
Liverpool ; Hon. Sec. C. M. Society. 

TfiORBURN, Rev. David, M.A., Free South Church, Leith; Mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, and of F. C. Colonial and Continental Committee. 
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TiDMAK, Rev. Arthur, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the London nemboim. 
Hisaionary Society. 

TrrcoitB, Bev. J. H., Secretary of the Chriatian Vernacular 
Edncation Society for India. 

TowKRa, Rer, J., United Preshyterian Church, Birkenhead. 

Tbesiddeb, John Edward, Esq., Member of Committee of the 
Young Men's Missionary ABeociation, in aid of the Baptiat 
Miesionsry Society, London. 

Teestiuil, Ber. Frederick, Sec of Baptiat Miasionary Society. 

TccEBB, Henry Carre, Esq., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, London, 
one of the Secretariea of the Conference. 

Tdcesr, Rev. Joseph Eidger, Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Xorthwich ; Clerical Secretary Tarkisli UiBBiona' Aid Society. 

TwEEDiE, Rev. Wm. K., D.D., Edinburgh, Convener of Com- 
mittee of General Aaaemhly of Free Church of Scotland on 
Foreign Miaalons. 

Wasdell, Rev. Hapo M., ITnited PresbytOTian Church Miaaionary 
from Old Calabar, Weatem Africa. 

Walker, Rev. Norman L., Free Church, Dysart, Fifeahire ; 
Member of Free Church Foreign Miasion Committee. 

Wallace, Rev. James, Misaionary to Guzerat from the Irish 
Presbyterian Chnrch. 

Walton, Rev. John, Wealeyan Missionaiy, North Ceylon. 

WsLsn, Rev. Joseph R., Canning Street Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool. 

White, Rev. Yemer M., LL.D., Islington Preabyterian Church, 
Liverpool. 

Whitino, Rev. J. B., Central Aasociadon Secretary C. M. 
Society. 

Whitteuore, Rev. W. M., Rector of St. James*, London, Repre- 
sentative of the Society for Female Education in the East. 

WiLKiHBOir, Rev. Henry, Norwich, late General Baptist Mis- 
sionary at Berhampore, near Gaiyam, India. 

WooDFALL, Henry, Esq., Bebington, near Liverpool; a Steward 
of the Conference. 

WooDBOOFFE, Rcv. CauoD, Alton, Hants. 

Toimo, Robert, Esq., Free Church Foreign Misuons Office, 
Edinburgh. 

Total Members, 126. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 



PRELIMINAMT MEETING. 

MoNDAT EysNiNGy March 19tli, 1860. 

gj^^>aiy The Members of the Conference met at half-past six p.m., in the 
lower room of Hope -Hall, for a devotional service, over which 
the Rev. Andrew Knox, Incumbent of Birkenhead, presided. 
The devotions of the meeting were led by the Rev. R. S. Habdt, 
Wesleyan missionary from Ceylon ; the Rev. Dr. Tweedis, of 
the Free Church of Scotland ; and the Rev. Dr. Stsane. 

After tea, a. preliminary meeting was held to arrange the 
business of the Conference ; when it was proposed, and carried 
unanimously, that John Cboppeb, Esq., be requested to take the 
Chair. 

The roll having been called, in order that the members might 
be introduced to each other, the Chairman desired H. Carre 
Tucker, Esq. to state the proposed order of business. 
This having been done, — 

ChidnDan. It was moved by John Henderson, Esq., of Park, seconded 

by E. Dawson, Esq., of Aldcliffe Hall, and carried unanimously, 
that Major- Groncral Alexander be requested to preside as 
Chairman over the deliberations of the Conference. 

*»«rt4Te It vas then resolved, on the proposal of the Rev. A. Knox 

and the Rev. Dr. Tweqdie, That the following gentlemen be 
appointed an Executive Committee, to arrange the business of 
the Conference: — 

Rev. George D. Cullen, James Howell, Esq. 

Rev. Joseph Mullens, Henry Woodfall, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Steane, Robert A. Macfie, Esq., and 

Rev. C. B. Leupolt, H. Carre Tucejeb, Esq. 
John Cropper, Esq. 
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It was moved by the Hev. P. Latrobe, seconded by Canon 
WooDROOFFE, and resolved, that the 

Bev. G. D. Cm-LEN, Rev. J. Mullens, and 

Bev. Dr. Steake, H. Carre Tgckek, Esq. 

be appointed Sbcbetaries to the Conference,. and Editors of the 
Proceedings. 

With a view to economise time, it was earnestly requested ^JJ* 
that, in the important discassions coming on, all speeches should 
be brief, and to the point; and, if possible, should ooC exceed ten 
minntcs. Full authority was given to the Chairman of the Con> 
ference to interi'ere, if necessary, in this matter. 

After some conversation, it was agreed that the brief papers, Hint* 
kindly forwarded by friends at a distance, should be referred to 
the Secretaries, with a request that they should look over them, 
and bring forward such hints- and suggestions as they might con- 
tain in reference to the topics which may come under discussion. 

It was also resolved. That, whOe no intention exists of adopt- '''""^ 
ing in the Conference formal resolutions that may be supposed 
binding upon its various members, it is most desirable that the 
Secretaries should prepare, and, if possible, lay before the Con- 
ference, Minutes embodying the general opinion of the Conference 
upon the various subjects examined and discussed. 

After presenting their thanks to the Chairman, prayer was 
o&bred by the Rev. Dr. Souebville, and the meeting closed. 



FIRST GENERAL PRAYER-MEETING. 
Tdesdat Mobkiko, March 20th. 

At 9.30 A.X. the first General Prayer-Meeting was held in rint 
Hope Hall, at which a large number of friends were present, ^^^ 
besides the members of Conference. ^—uiv- 

The Rev. G. Scott of Liverpool, formerly Wesleyan Mission- 
aiy in Sweden, presided. 

The devotions were led by the Rev. C. B. Leupolt of Be- 
oares; the Rev. P. Latrobe, London Secretary of the Mora- 
vian Missionary Society ; Dr. Macgowan, Medical Missionary at 
Ningpo ; and Miyor Davidson. 
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FIRST SESSION. 



•t The first session of Conference took place in the Hall at 10.30 

^' ▲.u., when there was a large gathering of members. 

Major-General Alexander in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced that, as an appropriate introduction 
to the proceedings of a Conference composed of members of a great 
variety of churches and denominations, there would be presented 
a Resolution, expressive of the pleasure felt by all in meeting 
together under such circumstances, to consider the best interests of 
the Missionary cause; and called upon the Kev. Dr. Tidhajs, 
who presented the Resolution as follows: — 

Resolution of Mutual Welcome. 

miuUonof That the members of this Conference, in commencing their 
deliberations respecting the work of their common Lord in the 
heathen world, desire to express their great pleasure at meeting 
each other upon the present interesting occasion, and to offer 
to each other a hearty fraternal welcome. Though belonging 
to different sections of the Church of Christ, they rejoice in 
that close union to each other and that practical co-operation, 
which have so largely prevailed among the agents of Missionary 
Societies, both at home and abroad. They desire that that union 
should grow closer day by day, and their mutual affection in- 
crease and abound. Well aware that they hold various opinions 
on important ecclesiastical questions, they disavow all wish to 
interfere with each other's conscientious convictions ; while at 
the same time they cling with one heart to the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and desire to unite their most earnest efforts in 
spreading among the heathen the knowledge of that divinely 
revealed Gospel, which is the appointed means of their re- 
demption. They pray that in their present meetings the Spirii 
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of power, of tore, and of a aound mmd, may rest upon them ; 
that they may all be ioatracted, cheered, and strengthened in 
their work by their mutaal consultBtions ; that they may be led 
to renewed consecration to that Divine Bedeemor who has con- 
descended to accept iheir imperfect service in this great cause ; 
and that Ho will bo graciously bless their work in His name, aa to 
render it more efficient than ever in the conversion of immortal souls. 

After apologising for speaking on this subject at very brief 
notice. 

Dr. TiDUAK continued: — Sir, I most heartily agree with the RsT.Dr. 
spirit of this resolution ; that we come together with great plea- 
sure; and that that pleasure is fonnded on onr mutual fraternal 
love, and stillmore on our deep interest in the honour and glory "f ^^'°" 
our common Redeemer. The resolution recognises the fact, which 
we, who look upon each other's faces, could not fail to feel, that 
we belong to different sections of the Christian Chnrch ; but, Sir, 
we do not regret that these different sections of the redeemed Church 
•re engaged after tlicir own manner, and their own deep and 
conscientious convictions, in the advancement of the common inte- 
rests of his kingdom. I believe that, by tliis division of labour, Adij4itagcor 
much strenirth is gained, much useful example supplied, many mii^oDi^ 
errors probably prevented ; nnd if we can but carry on our dis- ^'™"- 
tinct agencies in this work in the spirit of mutual goodwill and of 
<«>n8tant prayer, then I think. Sir, this variety, like the varieties 
displayed in all the works of God, will contribute to strength, 
beauty, and efficiency. I hope that our meetings on this occasion EAetotour 
will greatly tend to strengthen that fueling which, I am sure, "^ 
wo all honestly and earnestly wish to cherish and promote; 
and especially that we shall meet on all these several occ!i- 
sions in the spirit of llioso prayers which our brethren have 
presented on our behalf this morning; with a feeling of dc(.-p 
hamiliation that we have done ao little in a cause that demands so 
much ; with the conviction that all that has been done is not by 
man's wisdom or by man's power; and that "neither is it he that 
planteth anything or he that watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase." In looking forward to those greater labours and those 
more estcnded glories which we anticipate in the future, our trust 
will still he in God, in the faithfulness of His promises, in the 
infinite valne of the one great sacrifice offered by the Lord Jesus 
for the world's transgressions, and in the life-giving and trans- 
finming energy of his good Spirit. With these few remarks, Sir, 
I cordially o&^ the resolution to the meeting. (Applause.) 
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The Rer. Thomas Gbbbk, Principal of the Church Missionaiy 
College, Islington, London, rose with great pleasure to second it. 
He felt, they were met together for a great and glorious object^ 
and that it was the constraining love of Christ which animated 
every heart present. They were met as brethren. It had been 
justly remarked that they belonged to different denominations ; 
but they were all fighting under one banner, the banner of the 
cross of Christ. They were all moved by one spirit, animated by 
one hope, influenced by one great and glorious object ; that object 
being, the Redeemer's glory in the extension of his kingdom, the 
gathering in of his people, and the bringing on of that glorious 
day when Jew and Gentile should be one fold under one Shepherd- 
Jesus Christ the Righteous. However important the objects which 
engaged the attention of other bodies; however important the ob- 
jects which engaged the attention of statesmen, politicians, philo- 
sophers, and merchants; he felt, and doubtless they would feel also, 
that the objects which engaged their attention at the present time 
infinitely transcended in importance all others. K one soul was of 
more value than a whole world, and that was the arithmetic which 
their blessed Lord and Master had taught them, then, surely, the 
object which they had before them was of infinite and transcendent 
importance. God had already greatly blessed their work, and in 
blessing them he had been pouring out his Spirit of light in a large 
measure. They had heard of those blessed outpourings in America, 
in Sweden, in Ireland, in Scotland, in various parts of the metro- 
polis, and other places ; and animated as they were by the ardent 
hope, nay, the assurance which God himself had given them, that 
this Spirit would be poured out upon them on this occasion, they 
had come together, knowing that he would bless them, and be with 
them from day to day ; sure that he would answer the prayers 
which had been offered on their behalf, and that a spirit of unity, 
love, forbearance, gentleness, and deep humility, would pervade 
their meetings. 

If permitted to add another remark, he would simply say : Let 
all differences be forgotten ; let them not remember that they were 
Churclm[ien or Dissenters, Baptists or Wesleyans, Presbyterians or 
Episcopalians ; let such thoughts be entirely swept away from 
their memory : let them only think that they were Christ's ; that 
Christ was all in all ; that he was verily in the midst of them ; 
and that now, in an especial manner, he would fulfil his own pro- 
mise, "Lo ! I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.** 
With very great pleasure he seconded the resolution, heartily cou- 
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cnrring in every sentiment spoken by their dear and eminent 
brotlier. Dr. Tidman, whom for the first time he was glad to meet, 
and of whose Talu&ble labours in connexion with the missionary 
field he trusted they would long continue to hear. (Applause.) 
The Resoldtioh was then put, and unanimously adopted. 

The Chairmak next delivered a brief address on introducing cnAiuuH. 
the programme of the morning's discussion. He stud : This reso- 
lution forms a happy introduction to the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. I am certain that it is accepted by us all as a Christian 
welcome from one heart to another. (Applause.) In this unity, spirit o( 
then, and catching up the words of wisdom which God the Holy in^ 
Spirit has put into the mouths of those who have addressed you, 
let us now commence these most solemn, most sublime, most awful 
deliberations ; each relying upon the promises of our God and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, that they will result in what will be for 
the glory of His most holy name, and for the good of millions 
around us who arc lying in darkness and in the shadow of eternal 
death. Let us now go forward in dependence upon our God, and 
his Holy Spirit will undoubtedly bo with us. Having welcomed 
each other, and given heart to heart in fellowship, let us, Be Hr. 
Green has suggested, know no church but that one great Catholic 
Church, of which Christ is both the Head and the Foundation, and 
for the completion of which we wait wben the comer-stone shall 
be brought forth with shoutings of " Grace, grace unto it ! " May 
God in his infinite mercy guide us, guard us, keep us ; and so 
encourage and restrain us, that every word spoken may be simply 
and solely for the glory of His own moat holy Name. 

The Churman then referred to the programme which had pn^nmiM 
been drawn np and printed, containing the subjects anggeated for of"'"*'?- 
discussion. The programme for the morning session waa as 
follows: — 
Subject: EnBOPEAN Missionaries Abroad. 

A Paper, or Address, of ten minutes, by the Rev. Jo9efq 
Mn-LEMS, London Missionary Society, Calcutta. 

Necesmty fora missionary at once mixing intimately with 
the natives, and obtaining a thorough mastery of their 
language. # 

The use of the common Colloquial, as compared with tiie 
so-called Sacred Languages. 

Tentacular Preaching, Ilinenucies. 

Visiting from house to houae. 
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Local Pastoral Work« 

Medical Missionaries. 

Translation of the Bible and Christian Books. 

Causes of Missionary Success. 

Causes of Failure, 

Should. Missionary Efibrt be concentrated in limited loca* 

litieSy or diffused over a large surface ? 
Beflex influence of a greater degree of vital religion 

among our European Soldiery and Countrymen abroad. 

He advised all present to adhere as closely as possible to the sab* 
jects mentioned in the list, and particularly drew attention to 
the importance of the point mentioned in italics, the cause of ike 
failure of missions. In examining the causes which had hindered 
8 of in any way the progress of Christian missions, he entreated them 
vAmis, carefully to consider whether, in the very systems of agency that 
' had been adopted for the spread of the gospel, they could not 
detect some of the clogs to their chariot-wheels, and find out 
why they had hitherto driven so slowly. In mission fields they bad 
to deal with men of different minds. Take, for instance, the 
subtle and intellectual Asiatic in contrast with the Esquimaux, or 
tribes that in other lands had sunk to the lowest grades in the 
OS of scale of reason and humanity. He would ask, whether it was a 
** necessary thing that the very systems amidst which we had grown 
up ; systems that came out of the struggles, contentions, and con- 
troversies of the Reformation; systems that had arisen in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and during the distracting times of the 
reigns of the Stuarts, which were manifestly imperfect in them- 
selves, though perhaps the best that could be adapted to the 
ley states of mind and difficult circumstances, in which men were 
land * then placed, — whether such systems are what we should take and 
°' ^iSy like cast-iron matrices, in which to mould without necessary 
^ adaptations, the varying minds and circumstances of Amcricaa 
Indians, Africans, Asiatics, and the inhabitants of the numerous 
islands of the Pacific ? It was important to see whether we could 
not detect in these very systems causes of hindrance. From his 
own experience he was sure we could; and, therefore, on this 
subject there ought to be the freest and boldest expression of 
opinion, founded upon experience, and guided by the word of 
God. (Hear, hear.) 

At the invitation of the Chairman, the following paper was 
then read to the Conference by Mr. Mullens : — 
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EUROPEAN MISSIONARIES ABROAD. 

BY THE RET. JOSEPH MULLENS) CALCUTTA, 

1. The European missionary is the most important element in imTOrtauet 
a system of missionary operations. He commences, maintains, and misbioacxy. 
supervises that system. He preaches the divine message, and 
teaches others to proclaim it. He is the connecting link between 

old Churches and new ones ; between the long-settled Christian 
Societies of ono country and the new plantations founded in lands 
hitherto heathen. His position is full of importance in respect to 
liis office, in respect to the Churches who send him, and to the 
people whom he first instructs. As missionaries fiourish, are faith* 
ful in character, work, and purposes, so will missions flourish : as 
they go wrong, are weak, worldly, secular, or selfish, so will those 
missions decay. The fidelity of a missionary may tell upon many 
generations : the fall of a missionary may be a stumbling-block to 
hundreds of souls. Not only, therefore, should missionaries be well 
chosen, but be well sustained, and should be followed by the con- 
fidence, the afiecUons, and fervent prayers of the brethren who send 
them forth. 

2. The position and office of a missionary are peculiar. APecuUarii^ 
minister of Christ in any country is a Christian and something uon. 
more. He is a teacher, guide, and ruler in the household of faith. 
A missionary again occupies a post beyond this. He is a minister, 
and something more. He is that minister holding a special relation 
to the Saviour ; a special relation to the Churches ; a special re- 
lation to those whom he has come to enlighten. Missionaries are 
eminently representative men. They are the messengers of the 
Churches, examples of what those Churches are and do. They 
are ambassadors for Christ, holding his treasure in earthen vessels, 
jet counted "the Glory of Christ." To the heathen they bear a 
now religion ; they expound it, explain, and defend it. They en« 
force it in every way they can ; by head, by heart ; by tongue, by 
life ; by love, by sufiering, by patience, and by toil. In these things 
the New Testament teachings are their best guide ; they were in 
many cases addressed to missionaries and mission churches by an 
AposUe who was himself a model missionary. 

3. Apart from every peculiarity in bis sphere of labour, and 

in his plans of usefulness^ the personal character of the missionary 

c 
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should be his prime object of concern. He most be ''blameless, m 
the steward of God;" ''giving no offence in anything, that tin 
ministry be not blamed ; but in all things approving himself as & 
minister of Christ." All secularitj must be avoided. "No mn 
that warreth entangkth himself in the afiairs of this life ; that hi 
may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier." Everythiiig 
unchristian in his character and plans must be removed, for ''if t 
man strive for masteries (even over heathenism), yet is iM Ml 
crowned except he strive lawfully." Opposers he will hay« nunif, 
still "the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be patient mil 
all men ;" that he may be able ''by sound teaching to exhort aai 
to convince gainsayers ;" pure, sober, hospitable, kind unto all mei^ 
he who is of the contrary part will be ashamed, having no efti 
thing to say of him. Thus watching like a faithful servant ; is 
doctrine sound, decided, and sincere; in temper gentle^ self-n* 
strained, and patient ; in conduct holy and approved unto God; 
pressed by the Apostle's burden, "Woe is unto me, if I preach sol 
the Grospel," he will be earnest, in season and out of season, m 
preaching the divine word of grace ; making full proof of his mi- 
nistry; and purifying himself from all evil, will strive to beooosi 
vessel unto honour, sanctified to the Master's use, filled with titf 
Spirit, and even upon earth made meet for heaven. 
Q««*i^ 4. Securing, however, missionaries of sound religious characftoi 

bicquioSSte- many questions arise respecting plans, and prominent bef<»« sons 
minds come inquiries like these : — 

1. Are piety, good religious character, and zeal, suffidest 

in the missionary ; or, 

2. Do we require very intellectual and able men ? 

8. Should all study the vernacular ; should they confine 
themselves to it ; or, 

4. Should they study, besides, the learned languages ? 

5. Should these studies be carried on to any extent in Eng- 

land? 

6. Should missionaries deal chiefly with the common peo^ 

or with the learned ? 

7. Should they fix themselves in one locality or be on tib 

move ? 

A careful survey of our wide fields of labour, and of the ex- 
perience acquired during many years, will show that truth does 
not lie exclusively on the side of any single answer to these questions. 
Many answers are possible, each oi which shall be correct in ill 



own Bphere ; > careful discrimination will, however, witboot ful, 
eoable us to distinguish where to applj them. 

6. Several of these questions will find their answer in consider- HiipiupoM. 
ing another: What u the purpose which lie mieeionarj/ hat in tnetef 
liCaving out of our ealcolations the ministers who go forth to ia- 
Btmct oar countrymen in the colonies, let as coosider, that the 
niBsionftrf who goes among the heathen aims tA oonveFt souls, to 
found churches, to set over them native pastors, and so to buUd 
them up and bring them forward to manhood in the Gospel, that 
they shall both euBtun it among themaclvea and carry forward 
missionary work amongst others. To accomplish all this, he has 
to employ one divine instrumentality, the Gospel ; and this Gospel 
be must convey into the minds and hearts of the people to whom 
fae ia sent. He must therefore consider his own agency, as well as 
the circnmstances of the people. 

a. In regard to himself; he most study the oonditioiiB of sound ^^ 
health in the country of his ttgonm, and the arrangements ibr his 
own comfort necessitated by its climate. Here he will find no rules cf 
iiniverBal application, but should seek for the advice of ezperieneed 
men who know his sphere of labour. 

6. b. As to the people, he must seek also thoroughly to know Nsc«d9or 
them. He must know their language, their customs, their notions, pwpia mu. 
their habits, their religious cei'emODies, the motives by which they 
are moat powerfully swayed. He should understand tiR the acoom- 
panimeDts and agencies of that training which has made them what 
they are. Hia own training, knowledge, and habits are usually so 
different from theirs, that, quite apart from the difficulty of getting 
Christian doctrine into their minds, in ordinary intercourse with 
tbem he may make such mistakes, and so offend their prejudices, 
as quite to set them against him and his plane. By carefulness in 
these things, by correct informatian, and by that consideration 
which wins confidence all the world over, he may break down tlie 
barrier which divides him from tbem, and secure an open door (or 
the word which he bears to them from heaven. He ought, thera- 
fore, to know them, that they may know him. He acts in this 
nwtter under a general law, which rules every minister of Christ 
in the world, that he must adapt himself to those whom be is going 
to instruct. 

He must know the current notions, customs, ceremonies, prac- hs •boaid 
tices, ruling motives, superstitions, hopes and fea^^ of the people i^i^ 
KOODd him. He must know not merely ancient China, ancient lu- 
dii,aDi)i«nt Africa) be most know liTingCbiiut, living Iitdia, And 
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to know them intimately, he mu8t be able to comnmnicate inik 
them. Hence it would seem to be a good rule^ right and wii^ 
that every missionary going to a heathen land ahoold thorougUf 
master the current vemacular, and be able to address the ^poofk 
in their own tongue. It was partly for this great end, as weU ti 
a divine seal of their commission, that at the outset of miasiooiiy 
labour the gift of tongues was bestowed upon the apostles and 
their brethren. There may be exceptions to the rule in caMi 
where the heathen understand the language of the missionary, m 
in a few great cities in India. We know many honoured and use* 
ful missionaries so situated ; but I do not know one missionaiy 
who does not consider that, to have learned the language whei 
commencing missionary life, would have added greatly to his use- 
fulness. To be able fluently to preach in the language of a ^i^athfi 
people is a great talent, most powerful for their evangelisaticm. 

*fBBing 7. Where should a missionary learn the language and mannen 

of a foreign people ? He will learn the greater portion best upoi 
the spot, among the people themselves, and from constant conv«^ 
sation with them. But the human mind moves slowly, takes it 
slowly, especially the beginnings of what is new. There are ceh 
tain points in grammar, language and ideas, which are almost ea- 
tirely matters of memory. Hence I draw the inference, confirmed 
by experience, that the beginnings of his knowledge a misaionaiy 
may well secure at home. While continuing other studies, he maj 
for twelve months give attention to his new language; to da 
verbs, nouns, and common terms ; and endeavour to secure the 
thorough acquisition of a small vocabulary. The pronunciation It 
should leam under a competent teacher. 

With a view to secure this desirable end, might I suggest thit 
every Missionary Society should have prepared, and be able to pit 
into the hand of every new missionary, when his sphere of labour 

rauuaL is fixed, a brief manual of the language, customs, notions, anl 
**<»ligious ideas of the province or country to which he is going: 
including a few rules, or hints respecting climate, dress, healtl^ 
food, and the like ; a statement of the labours can*ied on by the 
brethren whom he will join, and the like. Such a manual neel 
not exceed 120 pages, and would not be expensive to prepaia 
This he should leam by heart, and know thoroughly by the tins 
he reaches his station. His progress then will be rapid, and hif 
course of usefulness sure. 

"heianguAso 8. With such an efficient preparation, let every missionary, op 

to&ot: ° his arrival at his sphere of labour, strive to enter as mw^ ai 
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possible among the people. That he m&j learn the Ungoage 

Uicffouglily, let liim devote a considerable time each day to its 

ac^Bisitioii. Let him walk abroad, and though he cannot speak toioiig ths 

L maeb, let him see much, and famiharise himself with all the outer SumHicu 

I mftnifeitationB of native life. For the first year or two, his prin- 

\ dpal attention should be given to the language and to books about 

I the natives. He need not, however, be inactive in his direct 

i -work. Where opportunity is given, to teach young people for ft 

f short time each day will both add to his knowledge and stir up 

his zeal. It is an excellent plan at the outset for a missionary 

to reside at a coontry station. Even with the best advantages, 

however, the work is bard. I never learned to speak a thinf 

rightly, without having first sud it wrong. Still, let every mia- 

Hionary penevere ; he vriU learn much from his mistakes. A 

native preacher may epeak more correctly than he, but he will 

apeak with most auth(nity. 

9. When settled in work, vernftcular preachins will cenerallv Vanuwtiiar 

< . 1 . . . . . .. BPSMjidM 

occupy the most conspicnous place m his plans, as the most direct moatuspbr- 
mcthod of reaching the souls of the heathen. But it is not a^*^ 
common work. It is not anything that will do here. He needs 
well-prepared discourses, that clearly expound the gospel, show 
where it apposes idolatrous views and practices, anticipate objec- 
- tlons, fall in with native modes of thinking, and, starting from 
their own platform, convey knowledge which they never had 
before. Extensive study will be required, and great material, * 

before any one becomes very competent and distinguished in so 
wide and valuable a field of labour. 

The time seems now to be oome for employing this agency to 
the largest extent. Books, tracts, and portions ot Scriptnie have 
long been available as its auxiliaries. Much knowledge of gos- 
pel buth has been spread, and efforts already made should be 
closely foU'owed np. Where a large population exists, it is well to 
maintain settled stations, that the missionary may repeat his in- 
etmctions again and again until the gospel is thoroughly under- 
stood, believed, and accepted. 

10, But with this settled plan, itinenuicies in iU-instructed iUdmucIh 
pivts of a country well agree. These itinerancies should if possible 

be made systematic, be repeated, be limited to comparativ^y small 
difltricts each time, and each time be carefully carried out in 
detail. 

Veraacnlar preaching is a work of sneh great importance, and 
tbe power to carry it on is lo valnftUe, that miidoawy sodetiea 
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should give it their hest attentioD. Wherever thej aecim wbl 
thoroughly competent to carry it on, whether naUve or £iivopn% 
they should secure them for that work alone, and set them fim 
from all other pressing toil. 

1 1 . Many other agencies may also be legitimately enaployed ia 
carrying ont the great purpose of evangelisii^ a people. Thb 
position occupied in the system by fmssianschaols'wilL be speciailf 
discussed hereafter. 

Sometimes a mission is not able at once to reach the heart of 
a people : there are barriers in the way, arising from their igno* 
ranee, prejudices^ customs, and other causes, which it is <i^TtiHft 
to remove ; and all agencies that are efficient for this end maj be 
legitimately employed in the cause of the gospel. 

Medical missions have proved especially valuable in this way. 
Like the miracles of healing in the first days of the church, thej 
exhibit, in a most prominent manner, the humanity and benero- 
lence of the gospel and its professors : and by their worka of disin- 
terested kindness, conciliate those who would otherwise be prcpadicsd 
against missionaries as foreigners and people of a strange faitk 
In China and other countries, where real medical skill is nnknown, 
they are specially useful. India has been largely supplied with 
dispensaries and surgeons by the Government, and to a consider- 
able degree they are not so necessary. But there are many cities, 
towns, and retired districts, in which they might be employed 
with great benefit to the mission cause. 

12. We advance to another question. Will piety, with ordi- 
nary capacity, suffice ; or do we require men of great mental 
ability and acquirements in the missionary work ? This question 
is answered by another. Abroad, as at home, all spheres of labour 
are not alike. There are many kinds of labour now, as in apostolic 
days. ** When he led captivity captive, he gave gifto unto men.* 
Look at the case in England. Wo do not ask Dean Alford to go 
into St. Giles's. We do not expect the Marian of St. Gilea'a to 
preaeh in the Britannia Theatre, or sit in the Professor's chair. 

13. Apart from theory (though that is in favour of men of all 
grades of ability,) a due regard to the varying condition of the 
spheres of missionary labour will indicate the kind of men required 
for missionaries. Look at the different countries of the world: the 
Negro population of the West Indies and West Africa; the Hot- 
tentots, Caffires, and Bechuanas of South Africa ; at pastoral work 
in the South Sea Islands, literary work in China^ varieties of work 
in Burmah and in India. There is simple work among people of 
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tfmfdenotioDBaod habits of life; work of wisdom in gniding grow- 
ing Gommnnities ; cttrefni scholarship in providing Chrisiian and 
general literature ; grasp of mind in dealing with great systems, 
lordly, clover priesthoods, and dangerous, deep-seated errors. It is 
amatter of plain common sense that, Kcording to the sphere and its 
demands, so should be the man who is to occupy it. MusioTiariet 
should be adapted to the placea they occupy, and the labonrs they 
are to carry on. 

14. Spkem, too, may change their character: the same place T«nd«ieriii 
does not always demand the same work. I would point oat a^Mwato 
peculiar tendency now visible in all our older missions, even in S^^^*" 
India, which has a most important bearing on missionary dutracter ^^^^^' 
and labours. When migsionarieB b^an their labours abroad, idiiBn. 
everything was heathen. They had to begin everything ; gram- !^ 

mars, dictionaries, tninsiations, first studies of heathen customs, 
oeremonies, and religions. Naturally, the missionary became the 
Itrvt pastor of the native church, when it was gathered. Now, in 
almost every land, progress has been made. And there is & strong 
tendency in the very circumstances of their work, to throw 
nuBsionaries back into their true position, not of pastors of single 
churches, but supcrintfin dents of many: not teachers of one con- 
gregation, but advisers and helpers of tlie native teachers. Look 
at Mr. Tinton, superintendent of forty-two Karen churchesj at idiuqcm. 
Hr. Thomas, in Tinnevelly, at one time superintendent of 5000 
Christians; and so with many others. Missionariea in the South 
Sea Islands have been Buperintendents of whole islands, and pre- 
sided over theological seminaries. Who is not glad and thankful 
to see it Bo7 Here is a practical New Testament Episcopate, ifraag 
not fVom theory, hut from cmsamBtances ; an episcop«te forced on 
men of all churches, — Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Wesleyans, and Lutherans : an episcopate, however, more flexible 
than any one of our many systems, and specially adapted to the 
case of young Christiaos, who arc dependent upon the advice and 
experienee of Christians in churches established for many years'. 
a missionary epiacc^ate which entirely disappears when the 
churches grow oat of tiieir tutelage, attain full growth, and 
need the foreign missionary no longer. 

If such bo the tendency of modem missions, a tendency in- ^''i^li^ 
creasing year by year, it seems to furnish an argument stronger 
than any other I have heard for great carefulness in the selectioii 
of missionaries. Snch snperintendefats ought to be wise men ; 
men of Urge hearts, of comprehensive views i men not wedded to 
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English ecclesiastical systems, but willing to suit their measures ta 

the circumstances of their flocks and of the idolaters around Uiem. 

DMiingB 16. In respect to idolatry, too, a higher position has been 

taken. We have dealt in controversy with common notions. 



traditions, ceremonies ; and an immense deal remains to be done. 
Grood plain men, who can speak the language fluently, and argue 
with common people clearly and cogently, are still needed, and 
will bo needed for long years to come. But we do need also the 
few who can study the notions and deep theories on which Hin- 
duism and Chinese Buddhism are based, and deal boldly and 
successfully with tlie ultimate points of controversy, on which 
learned scholars rest For them we must look not to young men 
newly arrived, but to men of experience, who have been training 
themselves by long studies for such things. 

16. The same great rule brings us forward to another p<Mnt. 
As a missionary acquires experience, comprehends the current life 
around him well, and speaks the vernacular well, in a few years 
he will perceive that many of the notions most tenaciously held 
by the people are traceable to old times, and are defended by 
ancient authorities. Let such a one, if he possesses the faculty, 
study Sanskrit, learn Arabic and Persian, like Dr. Pfander ; go 
deep into Chinese lore; master tho controversies, and provide 
books not only suitable for the heathen, but for his brethren. 
That is one sphere of missionary labour, and all must feel that 
.it is but right to have it supplied, 
to win 17. Be this as it may; though differing in judgment as to tbe 
details of their work ; though endowed with various gifts, and 
feeling predilection for peculiar spheres of labour ; though occu- 
pying various positions of usefulness, all bearing upon the progress 
of the kingdom ; let every missionary, consecrating all his powers 
to tho Redeemer with a single eye, daily make it his prayerful 
study that he be " wisk to ^vin souls." 

w. M. The Rev. W. M. Whittemore wished to ask two questions : 
First, did he clearly understand Mr. Mullens to say, that the 
missionary should be altogether disconnected from secular engage- 
ments : for it was a very interesting point to decide whether the 
missionary should be altogether given up to the work, or whether 
he might usefully connect with the missionary work anything like 
a secular occupation by which a man got his living. The second 
point was, whether the superiority which Mr. Mullens ascribed 
to tlic European preacher over the native arose, in his judgment^ 
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from the fact of his being a European, or from the superiority of Katiraam 
bis previous theological trMning over that of the native preacher ? ''™ '" "" 

Mr. Mullen's replied, that his own conviction was, deciiJcdly, J"'- ■■■ 
that the less a missionary has to do with secular employment the 
better; it is one of the great benefits of missionary societies that 
they enable a man to devote himself entirely to the work of God. 
The superiority of the European over the native arises from Aniwer. 
many considcratioiiB. It arises partly from his being a European; 
also from his energy of character, his superior knowledge; and 
especially from his being, as a missionary, the source n-hcnce 
knowledge of the doctrine and life of Christianity, the new reli- 
gion which has displaced the old, is to be first derived. 

The Rev. R. S. Hahdt, formerly Wesleyan missionary in 
Ceylon, said, ho must bo allowed to answer the second question, 
having been a missionary in Ceylon for upwards of twenty years, S«''^r- 
and having had very considerable intercourse with the natives. ™^^^' 
It was frequently his duty to catechise the children on the Mon- '*™*- 
day, after ho and others had been preaching to them on the 
Sabbath-day. He invariably found, when he asked them about 
the sermons preached by the European and the native, that rela- 
tively they could always give better answers as to the sennons of 
tho European, than they cculd with respect to those of the natives. 
Of course, the idiom spoken by the natives was much better than 
what the Europeans could possibly acquire ; but with the disci- 
pline which European missionaries bad to go through, the com- wiijt 
parative cleamess of their ideas, and the readiness with which 
they threw them before the people, without that circumlocution 
which an uneducated native mast almost necessarily exercise, he 
invariably found that they conld tell much more about the sermon 
of the European than about that of the native ; and he accounted 
for it in that way. Not that the native children, as some might 
suppose, had much greater respect for the European than for the 
native minister; but the cleamess and precision of the ideas of 
tho former had made ft deeper impression, and his leaching was 
more easily recalled. 

The Rev. J. MICee, missionary to Guxerat, said: — With re- Rav, j. 
gard to the secular employment of the missionaries, we, in India, *''''" 
find that it is almost impossible for ft missionary to keep himself 
altogether free from secular employment of a ipeoial kind, though 
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not needed for his own support ; that is, he must have an indw- 
trial establishment of some kind, less or greater, accordiog to 
circumstaDces. The circumstances of some missionaries are such 
that thej cannot altogether avoid it. An inquirer comes to us — 
he embraces the truth — he has, probably, been driven from has 
home and obliged to give up everything. The missionary rnnst^ 
therefore, in some way or other, find employment for him. Henee 
we find, for example, our missionary presses and onr farming esta- 
blishments are required. I think that if inquiry be directed to the 
subject, it will be found that wherever we have had industrial est»* 
blishments to any extent they have been perfectly successfoL 
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Ber. B. L. The Rcv. Behabi Lal Singh, licensed preacher of the Free 

Church of Scotland in Calcutta, though he regarded with very 
great respect the remarks of those fathers and brethren who had 
spoken on the subject of native agency, believed they had not yet 
fully appreciated the value of that native agency. The hiatocy 
of all Christian nations, for example, proclaimed the fact, that 
Christians who were natives of the soil were the most sncceaafol 
translators of the Bible into their own language. Hitherto the 
plan of translating the Bible had been conducted as though 
foreign missionaries were the only successful or competent trans- 
lators. There was a considerable difference of opinion amongst 
the translators themselves, and the friends of the Bible Society, 
as to the faithfulness, intelligibility, and acceptableness of the 
present versions ; and he asked, whether the present versions of 
the Bible in the various dialects of India would ever become ^e 
standard versions of the native church ? Though he made these 
remarks, he must also say that he honoured the memory of those 
venerable men who had expended their time, strength, talents, 
and accomplishments, in the work of translation. Was it not, 
^ then, he asked, now desirable that they should spend their time 

SffVQCy to DO 

nisedup. and strength in raising an effective native agency to translate 
the Bible with £Eur greater purity and precision than it had ever 
been done before ? So also with regard to the preaching of the 
gospel, and teaching in the schools and coU^es, he believed that 
the same principles should be adopted, and that the same resists 
would follow. The European missionaries sent to India should, 
of course, endeavour by all means to do all they could in the 
native language ; but it would be a greater thing if these mis- 
sionaries raised up a really superior native agency to teach and 
preach the gospel, and traoalata in the vernacular. The sidi- 
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jectB for that day's diaensuoii included all the legitimate methods 
employed in lainging the truths of the goapel to bear upon the 
TUttire mind. They were sanctioned alike by the direction of 
Seripture and by tbo example! of the ApoBtlea. It was quite 
tme that the Aposdee did not translate the Scriptures ; but if 
the Jeirish Scriptures and the Septuagint had not existed and 
been extensively circulated, there conld be no doubt that the 
translation of the Bible would have occupied the Apostles' atten- 
tion. In order to fulfil the duty and command deliTered by oar Tuiotu 
Lord, we most take two things into consideration. We must coi 
aider the peculiar sections of the Hindoo and Mahomedan com- '"''"■ 
mnnity, and the particular qoalifications and departments of the 
missionary work for which the missionary was qualified, by his 
previons training, habits, tastes, and inclinations. The mis- 
aionary who by his previoos training was qualified for one de- 
partment of miarionary labour, did not necessarily shine in otbera. 
The missionary who was qualified by bis knowledge of the 
Orientel languages, literatnre, and philosophy, successfully to 
encounter the arguments of learned Hindoos and Mabomedans, 
would not equally sbine in the work of translation and in general 
teaching. . So, therefore, the missionary should confine his time 
and strength to that department of missionary labour for which 
Providence had qualified him. 

The Bev. Thohab Suith, forinerly missionary of the Free b«t. t, 
Cbarch at Calcutta, expressed his belief that native preaching, 
when it was of the right kind, would be found better than any TiinadT 
European preaching. Mr, Smith went on to say that he did not ^uia" 
agree with Mr. Mullens as to the somewhat low place which he '"'^'^ 
had assigned to Medical Missions ; as, for instance, in India. Per- 
liape there it might not be so high as in China ; but from what he 
saw in Bengal, and in South Africa nearly twenty years ago, he 
was persuaded that in these countries there was a very large and 
important field for medical missions. Although there was some- 
thing like tmth in what Mr. Mnllens had said inspecting the ^^ 
provisioQ made by Government for supplying the medical wante hu don. 
of the native community, it seemed to him that these were Just 
like a drop in the bucket in comparison with what was really 
needed. It was quite true that there were dispensaries in the 
large towns ; but, as far as he had seen, tbey did not extend in 
any degree whatever inte ibe country. He did not think the 
nedieal missions in India had bad sojrtiiii^ like fiiir pUy, or dcme 
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tlie good which they otherwise might have done. Thej had 
generally been placed in large towns and cities, in the very places 
where the wants of the people in that department were supplied: 
Whore to whcreas medical missionaries should be sent to villages or (Gustos 
^ ' of villages, and go from house to house, very much as country 

practitioners do at home, carrying with them their medical skill 
and the love of God in their hearts, resolved to do good to all as 
they had the opportunity. From his own observations he should 
say, that there were openings for such men that no other kind of 
missionaries whatever could obtain. They were aware that in 
India it was taken as a matter of course that every European was 
skilled in medicine : they all got the credit of being physicians^ 
and lawyers, and everything. No doubt, many of his missionary 
brethren present had often been applied to, as he had been, to 
Their great prescribe for cases which they knew just as little about as any 
man living. He had often, from this false impression in regard to 
.his medical skill, had opportunities, on the faith of being a medical 
man, which he could not have had otherwise, of doing good spin- 
tually to the people ; and he had no doubt that the medical men 
in the Bengal villages could have access to the people, both males 
and females, in a way which no other missionary could. 



Rev. Dr. The Rev. Dr. Somerville, Secretary of the Foreign Missions 

* of the United Presbyterian Church, had listened to Mr. Mullens's 
very able paper with great interest, and thought the Conference 
were exceedingly indebted to him for its production. If pub- 
Order of lished, it would, no doubt, bo found of extreme value to those who 
diwuBMd. had the conduct of missionary operations. With respect to the 
order of discussions, the Chairman had suggested that the two 
central points should be ** the causes of missionary success and 
failure." If this met the mind of the Conference ho had no objec- 
tion, hut there were other points which might also be suggested, 
and other topics which might be advantageously dwelt upon; such 
as '^ the object the missionary was sent to accomplish," '< the best 
way of accomplishing the missionary work," and '' the best mode 
of training missionary converts." Now he apprehended, that if 
such general topics as these were submitted, they would embody 
everything. 

CmAaaujt. The Chairmait reminded Dr. Somerville, that what he had 
suggested actually comprehended the whole programme, and that 
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it would be mnch better to adhere to central points during endi 
particular discussion. 

The Rev. Thomas Gems, Principal of the Church Missionary n«^. 
Institution, London, said that he had a missianaTy friend in NoiiJi 
India, the Ber. Mr. Bruce, whose ohservationa upon the subject Hot* tnm 
tinder discussion were so pertinent that, tliongh the remarks were bbuo.' 
made at & distance of some ten or fifteen thousand miles, they 
might possibly give a practical tnm to the present conversation. 
Mr. Green then read these remarks, which were to the effect, that 
in learning the native language the first year was everything. If 
iba missionary made the language his sole work, in six months laamipi 
the difficulty of acquiring it would be broken. Mr. Bruce had l^naa^ 
DOW given up the English Bible. " Take up," said he, "the Ian- '"'"' 
gnage in a half spirit, and years will pass away ere you can speak 
properly in it ; or rather you never will. Give yourself wholly to 
it, mix but sparingly in English society, and my opinion is, that 
the most ordinary intellect will be sure to acquire the language 
after a short time. With all humility I would say to a missionary : 
If ho cannot give himself wholly to the work in this way, he 
had better stay at home." Mr. Green concluded by saying that it 
was only fifteen months since Mr. Bruce had gone out to India, 
And be was now going about preaching to the people in their own 
tongue. (Applause.) 

The Bcv. WiLLiAH Shaw, Wesleyan Missionary from South Her. W. 
Africa : — I am quite aware, Sir, that I can have no claim to address 
an assembly of this kind, except that which arises from the mere 
fact of my having been a missionary, labouring in a very exten* 
aive region of Southern Africa, for more than tbirty-three years. 
(Applause.) I have listened to the admirable paper read by Mr. 
Mullens with the deepest interest, and, I trust, with much instruc- 
tion ; and I entirely concur (speaking from African experience) BimSuitj ol 
in the conclusions to which my esteemed friend seems to have HpwtBra. 
been brought by his Indian experience. If I failed to hear any- 
thing in that paper which seemed particularly new to myself, it 
was not the less interesting to me ; but it afforded rather a con- 
firmation of the feelings and interest nused in my mind by the 
important topics introduced, to find that men in such di^rent 
spheres of action had been brought, in the prosecution of their 
missionary labours, to very much the same conclusions. (Hear, 
Iwar.) It ia of the utmost importance tliot a missionary ihoold 
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wery eirlj acquire the yemacular of the oountrj to which be ii 
sent. There are, however, in some instances, serious difficuUiflB 
in the way. There is a class of pioneer missionaries, who hare 
had to go into new countries, where languages have not l)eeii 
Ji^f^M formed or written. Of course their difficulties are of a ▼«▼ 
ivsiMi- peculiar character, inasmudi as ihey can have no pseTioiis 
acquaintaaoe with the language thej are required to learn ; and 
nsuallj in countries of that kind, there are many extraneous diA> 
culties not found in more civilized regions. But I would hsimUy 
express it as my opinion, that, even under these reiy unfavour- 
able and trying circumstances, it is the first duty oi tiie mis^ 
sionary to endeavour to acquire the language of the people 
amongst whom he is sent to labour. I shall not speak of the 
peculiar difficulties of attempting to reduce an unwritten lan- 
guage to writing, and then proceeding afterwards to the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures ; but I conceive the missionaries^ 
under these circumstances, are shut up to only cme possible 
method of acquiring the language ; and if I may judge from the 
experience of several honoured brethren of various missionarj 
^oeouTBe societies, I believe intercourse with the people is the best prao- 
opie ticable way of acquiring their language. Of course I don't mean 
to say that there are not instances where a judicious and sensible 
man may avail himself of every benefit and advantage, which he 
can derive from the written labours of predecessors or other 
gentlemen, who are able to assist him in so important an inquiry 
as learning the language which he is to speak. But, even if all 
these advantages are afforded, he must endeavour to acquire it 
from actual conversation with the people ; and I would venture to 
express an opinion, that though grammars and dictionaries may 
afford help at first, they will be a very imperfect means of learn- 
ing a language, unless followed up by direct personal intercourse 
with the people. (Hear, hear.) It will require that the missionwry 
^^ should indulge a little feeling of self-sacrifice; indeed, a man 
must be first willing to become " a fool for Christ's sake," in this 
respect I have known some oi the most able men spend a long 
time before they became perfect in the language ; axid I strongly 
suspect that this was because they were unwilling to make blun- 
ders in their first attempts. (Laughter.) This is a lesson which 
all missionaries, and especially young ones, should bear in mind, 
—that it is no matter if, in the first instance, they should make a 
few blunders ; for there is even anumgst the most barbarous tribes 
an the world overi and particularly those of Africa^ such a natural 
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politeness, that when they see » man realtor etnTing to convey 
some information, they Eeel that some indulgence ought to be 
exercised towards him in liia mode of conveying the truth. (Hear, 
bear.) I am not so eure that even the Apostles themselves, when 
they went forth with the gift of tongue^ were in every instance 
able to speak with the correct pronunciation and exact style of 
the people among whom they were sent to labour. I very much doubt 
whether that noble protest, which St Paul made upon Mars' Hill wu Purn 
at Athena, against the polytheism of that period, and in which the i^oetl 
assertion was made of the power and goodness of the one great God — 
I very much doubt whether that protest was uttered in langaage 
exactly such as would have been used by the celebrated orators of 
that famous dty. (Cheers.) I suspect that there would be some- 
thing of an uneoothness, and of a foreign accent, even in SL 
Paul's utterance (laughter) ; for it is in that way that I uDderstand 
the remarks made by the Corintbians who were opposed to bim, 
when they said that his " speech was contemptible." There may 
have been these peculiarities in his speech, and some verbal pecu- 
liarity in his mode of uttering the truth ; but of this much I am 
quite sure, that if we go forth, beginning with the few words we 
have, giving a few simple lessons, -and learning as we go on, even 
our blunders will become instructive to us, sjid by and by we 
aball preach, with fluency and freedom, the glonous gospel of the 
blessed God. (Applause.) 

I will couclndo with one or two practical suggestions. The ?!^^^ 
Societies should endeavour to send out their men not loo old. I tab* too 
don't mean to say that God has no use for elder men, or that he 
baa not done much by many men who are beyond the age at 
which it is possible to learn a language so as to speak it fluently j 
but, as a rule, it is most desirable that your missionaries should, if 
possible, get into their work before they are twenty-five years of ^f?fL , 
age. The olher suggestion I have already anticipated, that the 
missionary, as soon as be arrives in the country, should endeavour 
to learn the language by coostant personal intercourse with the 
people. 

The Rev, C. B. Ledpolt, of Benares, said, — Every mis- SSiSw" 
iionary committee should make a law, as inflexible as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians ever were, that no missionary going to a 
new sphere of labour should bare anything to do with English for 
% year and a half, even though h« be appointed a teacher to one 
of the English oollegee. He aboold be reqnested to spend hit fiiat 
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^s ^' mi*- ^^^ ^"^ ^ half entirely in studying the language of tbe new 
BioDfl^^^ of his efforts ; and if he does not acquire the language in that jear 
thoTernft- and a half, he will never learn it at all. (Hear, hear.) This is 
BiToiy. what I have seen during the twenty-six years I have been in 
India. (Hear, hear.) Clearly no missionary will be able to preach 
in a bazaar, or other place where he may meet with natives, wlio 
has not mixed extensively with the people. If what he knows is 
only the result of studying the learned books of the Hindus, tbe 
people will not know, on his addressing them, whether ho speaks 
ThAt i% th* in Greek or any other language. He must learn the language cnr- 
Tcrnaeuiar. rent amongst the people ; he must study chiefly the dialect which 
they speak in their daily life ; and then he will be able to come 
home to the hearts and minds of the people. I would likewise 
recommend to the missionary committees that they request their 
missionaries, after they have spent six months in studying the lan- 
H«> should guage, to commence work, if possible, under some experienced 
fitnn expo- missionaries ; or, at all events, to go regularly with the elder mis- 
^ id^ariflft!^^ sionaries of the city to hear them preach, and to see with their 
own eyes what is going on there. If they do this, I am perfectly 
sure that they will soon acquire the language, and prove them- 
selves efficient missionaries. But I will repeat again, that if a 
young man have not learned a good deal of the language in the 
first eighteen months, he never will be hereafter an efficient 
missionary. 
Am on Age, also, is a most important consideration. I myself was two 

tw^ty-fiTo. years too old when I took to the acquisition of language. If I 
were to remain fifty years in England, I should never be able to 
speak clearly the idiom and style of the English language. A 
missionary applying himself when twenty-seven years of nge may, 
however, stiU learn a language, but not so easily as he might have 
done at an earlier age. If practicable, a missionary should reach 
itinoTanciet his Station before he is twenty-five. With regard to itinerating ; 
in North India it can only be done during five months in the year. 
I do not think any missionary is able in the Upper Provinces to 
itinerate any longer ; at any rate, ho should never take too large a 
circle during the five months, but rather go slowly over tho 
ground, preaching for some time in each place : for if he make a 
long tour of some three or four hundred miles, he will be like » 
man who goes into the jungle, and sows here and tliere, 
and leaves the seed alone. It may spring up, or it may 
not. I have a theory of my own, which I should like to 
see adopted with regard to itinerating. I would divide certain 
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districts into pariBhea, if you like to call them bo, md pUce in ^^^52? 
every Urge central village a catechist and reader. Each missionary Sjjy ** 
night have &om ten to fifteen readers, and these he ahoald visit 
constantly ; praying with them, preaching, assisting, and helping 
them npon every hand. By these means he would always find a 
large congregation in these villages. I have experienced, when I 
have come a third time to a heathen villi^e, that a great deal of 
enmity had arieeu meanwhile. I have not known why, but it was 
so. I have been opposed, and could scarcely get a congregation FmmM 
together. But where Christian catechists are stationed in villageB, 
the feeling of the people has changed within the last nine or ten 
years. At first when we came to the district we were hated, and 
could not get a bit of straw for our people to sleep upon. But now 
I can go &om semindar's house to zemindar's house, and get my 
breakfast ; and the people assemble aronnd me, to whom I can 
speak fully the word of God. (Applanse.) 

TheRev. Dt.O'Mbara, of the Nwth American Indian Mission, Bct. VrJ 
said, — As I am the only missionary present connected with the Bed '***' 
Indians, it may not be out of place to give my experience in con- ^^^Jj^ 
nexion with the sutgect of languages. The luiguage which I have v^itwi- 
been enabled to acquire, and into which I have had the privilege 
of translating a great portion of the Scriptures, is one of those 
which have been mentioned as not previously written. When the 
application was first made to me to go amongst the Red Indians 
of North America, I was told that I should find no difficulty with 
regard to the language, and that all missionaries before me, and 
those then engaged iik the work, had preached and were preaching 
through interpreters. I believe this is a practice, in a great intMpRl«n 
measure, confined to North America, and that it does not exist in 
Africa or in Asia. I think myself, it is an nnfortunate mode a 
impressiog religious truth upon the mind ; and when I said that I 
thought I should be able to learn the language of the people, and 
speak to them myself in their own tongue, a smile passed over the 
countenuice of the misNocary who was speaking to me. " No 
white man," he sud, "could ever get his tongue ronnd the long nsfleaiuta 
Indian words which seemed to have been growing since the deluge toviM. 
itself, so long and so inmiense are they in siee." I remember an- 
swering him, that I was quite convinced that Goi was the author 
of laagui^, and also the author of revelation ; and that I did not 
believe that God was the author of any language into which the 
methodof salvation was not communicable and translateable. I 
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said ; I waa quite convinced that it was my daty to endeavour to 
acquire the language, and if I did not succeed, it would be a proof 
to me that mj mission was not to labour amongst the Indians of 
North America. I went forth under this impression, and declined 
altogether the assistance of an interpreter during the first year of mj 
labours. I went away sometimes forty or fifty miles from where 
any person could speak a word of English, and where the only 
white face was my own. I placed myself amongst the Indians, and 
listened to their language. At first it appeared a very strange 
language ; the words were so long ; even the sentences appeared 
to consist of but one long word. My first step, no unimportant 
one, was to ascertain where one word began and another ended; 
but under the blessing of God I attained that step, and then pro- 
ceeded by signs and otherwise to find out the nouns of the lan- 
guage; then the verbs; and then to put verbs and nouns in a very 
summary way together. I then endeavoured to form sentences. 
One of our brethren to-day has spoken of blunders : those ** blun- 
ders'' were my only teachers; and a smile upon the countenances 
of the poor Indians sufficiently indicated when I had made a 
"blunder.'' I always took care, however, that these blunders were 
in common things, and not in matters of consequence, which might 
leave an impression on their minds not easily removed. I rejoiced 
when their smiles indicated my blunders, and I rejoiced also when 
their looks of intelligence showed me that they understood what I 
said. The first year was spent in this way. I afterwards obtained 
the assistance of an interpreter; but his principal work was to aid 
me in getting a more extensive vocabulary of the language. By 
the blessing of God, at the end of about three years, without any 
assistance from teachers or books, I felt myself able to minister to 
the people in their own language, and I have now been more than 
twenty years engaged in that happy work. (Cheers.) I look upon 
it as of paramount importance, that every people on the face of the 
earth should have the gospel preached to them; not through a 
language they do not understand, or through the imperfect medium 
of an interpreter, but in their own language, and from the mouth 
of the messenger of God. (Applause.) 
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The Rev. S. Hislop, Free Church missionary at Nagpore^ 

said: — Mr. Mullens had covered the exception he was about to 

take to the discussion; namely, that every missionary shall be 

required to learn the language in his first year. He appealed 

Bxceptio&8 to the Chairman's own experience, and his knowledge of their 
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mntaal friond, John Akdersoh, of the Free Chowh in Madras, ^JJ'i;^^ 
who had laboured quite as succeasfuUy as most missionaries in T»«t«i- 
India, though even at the end of his life he was not familiar with 
the native language. He should regret if it were to be understood 
as an essential qualification for every man, without exception, 
and whatever the circumatsnces in which he were placed, that he 
should learn the language of the natives, and could not be useful 
without it. 



The Chaikmak; — 1 think yon will remember that, in theCi 
opening of his paper, Mr. Mullens brought before us very beauti- 
fully the entireness of the missionary field, and showed how 
eTery labourer has his particular sphere of operations. MostBphraMftc 
assuredly there is a wide scope for our Free Church brethren ; 
and if John Anderson, whose memory I love, as I loved him in 
person, were here, he would, I b^eve, coincide in what Mr. 
Mullens has said. 

Mr. HisLOF remarked, that be agreed with Mr. Mullens, 1^^ 
though he dissented from the opinions of some of the ssbsequent 
speakers on this point. 

The Rev. John Walton, Wesleyan missionary from Jafiha, »•»■ ^■ 
in Ceylon: — With regard to interpreters, I can say of India, that 
there is no such practice amongst the missionaries in any of the 
churches with which I am acqutunted. Many of the remarks 
made this morning have touched my early experiences. In the 
study of the Tamil language I lost a great deal of precioTis time. 
I had been six months engaged in this study at the mission-bouse iHi&nna 
before I discovered that there are in Tamil a written language written ud 
and a spoken language ; and when I had made considerable pro- iuuuwh of 
gress, as I thought, in the knowledge of the written language, I ""^ 
found myself incapable of holding a common conversation with 
the people in whose midst I lived. I found that, in attend- 
ing the ministrations of some of our European missionaries, I 
could understand them much better than I could the natives; 
■nd that when I began to preach, the natives conld not under- 
■Uod MC. There was some point of commonication between 
myself and my Earopean brethren, not arising merely from the 
fiwt of their being Enropeans, but from another cause; they had 
deroted themselves chiefly to the study of the loritUn language of 
tbe people. Now, it seems to me, one of the beat tests of i man's 
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nSn'staow- V^S^^^ *o Tamil or any other Indian language, is his ability 
J^s^^^ to hold a discussion with a Hindoo of ordinary intelligence. I 
shall never forget such a discussion which I myself held, after 
I had been in the country about eighteen months. A native 
member of the congregation objected to something I had said, 
and challenged me to discussion. I shall never forget my feel- 
ings when, warmed with discussion, that native began to talk; 
for I have met nowhere with eloquence like Indian eloquence. 
When the man answered my questions, and addressed himself in 
reply to me, I did not know what he said, and I felt myself 
Beachi't confounded in his presence. (Laughter.) The learned Beschi, in 
his Grammar, tells an anecdote of this kind: — A missionary had 
been preaching in Tamil (as he thought) to a large audience^ 
I strongly suspect Beschi meant a Protestant missionary. After 
speaking to them for about half an hour with great earnestness, 
an old woman in the congregation rose and begged that he would 
tell them in their language what he had been so eloquently de* 
scribing in his oton. Beschi adds : *^ The man was ashamed, for 
he thought he had been speaking TamiL'' 

Colonel Colonel Layie, late in the Indian Artillery, said : — He had 

known very few officers who spoke the native language with 
^nffaairein fluency, who had not been able to pick it up during the first two 
jmn. or three years of their residence in the country. If they did not 

attend to this on first arriving in India, they seldom proved good 
linguists. If we were to have itinerating missionaries and evan- 
gelists, one of their first considerations should be, to learn tiie 
language as speedily as possible. The next question was. How 
was this to be done ? Whether was it best for missionaries to 
acquire the language in the Presidency towns, and among Eu- 
ropean societies, or to go into the country districts to acquire it 
by intercourse with the natives? His opinion was, from long 
experience in the Presidency of Madras, that those who remained 
for any lengthened period at Madras itself had not picked 
up the language as rapidly as others who had gone into the 
Bert learned interior ; and, in fact, that until they had gone into the interior 
tMrtor. they possessed a comparatively imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and were not able to communicate freely with the mnlti* 
tude. He repeated, therefore, his firm belief, that if they wanted 
evangelists or itinerating missionaries, the more closely they were 
kept during their first twelve months in India to the study of 
the language, the better. 
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The Ber. Williak Swan, formerly missionarf of the London Re', w. 
Missionary Society to Siberia, concurred, to a great degree, with 
what had been said regarding the initiatory processeB of mission- 
ary work, and the necessity of moving aboat among the people, 
in order to acquire^ as early as possible, the native language. i«(riuc« 
The first thing shonld bo to acquire the langnage. Another point, woa. 
however, should be borne in mind. They had been contemplating 
the missionary very much as an isolated individual, labouring ia 
R field by himself. This mnst necessarily be the idea of the 
minda of some who themselves have been solitary in the field ; 
but they must bear in mind, that if miasions were to be conducted 
wisely, and with a view to great success, every mission should ZuhmMon 
have a full staff of missionaries, and these men would gradually muii meo. 
find oat the department of work for which each was beet fitted. 
The man who had the greatest fluency in the use of the langnage 
wonld be the best suited for the itinerating work ; and he of 
great research, study, and learning, would be the most fitted for 
translating and other literary duties. In the course of years 
there would, in every mission thus oi^anised, be found a sufficient 
snmber of men to engage to the various departments, and each virietTor 
would find his proper place and work. As to the importance of t^f^^'^" 
itinerating, and whether laige or small districts should be occu- 
pied by those who went out, such questions would very much 
depend upon the varieties of place and district ; and no general 
role could be laid down applicable to all cases. 

The Bev. F. La Tbobe, Secretary of tlie Moravian Mia- Ssr, p. 
Bionary Society, said : — My colleague and myself betog the only ""^ 
representatives of the Arctic missions, I beg to observe that the 
experience of our missionaries in Greenland and Labrador folly Exwttnn 
bears out the truth of the remarks made by the m^ority of the £^,^^°' 
brethren here, upon the importance of missionaries going early to 
their work, and of giving all possible pains to acquire the 
langnage ; mixing with the people, and getting acquainted with 
their modes of expression, so as to learn the best mode of reaching 
their hearts. Many of our missionaries in Labrador and Green- Ooodiin- 
land have manifested very extraordinary talent in acquiring lan- 
goagea. Some of them have really done wonders in the transla- 
tion of Scripture; but these are not always the most successful 
apiritaal labonreri. (Bear, hear.) That is a very important dii- 
tinction to draw. 
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oliiDaaiL "^^ ^^' Thomas Gardiner, Free Chnrcb Missionary in 
Calcutta, said: — I entirely agree with Mr. Leupolt, that in the 

Itinerancies work of itinerating it is desirable that missionaries should confine 

Umited, and themsclves to districts of limited extent. This plan would not, 

'^'^ perhaps, be found the most pleasant for missionaries themselves. 

A missionary goes to a village for the first time, and gathers the 

whole people around him without ^fficulty ; they listen ; he is a 

stranger, or a European, and they manifest the utmost interest. 

Novelty. a "phe people were very attentive,** may form an entry in his 
journal : he sends it home, and it will probably be quoted as an 
illustration of success in the simple preaching of the gospel. Bui 
let that missionary go a tenth time, or a twelfth time, and I will 
venture to say that his visit will have lost its interest — the 
novelty will be worn off; and instead of their coming in crowds 
to him, he has to go to seek them. This is, no doubt, very trying : 
it is very much more pleasant to gather a crowd in a village than 
to go into a verandah, or into a shop, to speak to single persons. 

needed. But Still, in order to speak successfully to people living in a world 
of thought, and feeling, and S3rmpathy, different from ours, and 
going there to tell them a strange story, requiring the importing 
of new terms, paraphrases, and words to be coined for the occasion, 
to get them to understand our message, it is perfectly clear that 
we must go to them again and again ; nor must we be discouraged, 
though the interest they have at first, through politeness or from 
a sense of novelty, shown, have given way ; and to carry on the 
work will require the true evangelizing spirit of which we speak. 
Therefore, I agree that if a missionary wishes to evangelize 
thoroughly a district by itinerating alone, he must confine 
himself to one of limited extent, returning thither from time 
to time; and go forward in the strength and grace of Grod, 
believing that he is doing Grod's work, and preaching his firee 
Gk>spel. Leaning not upon any human instrumentality, but sim- 
ply on the might of Grod*s Spirit, I believe he will do the work 
of itinerating most efficiently, and, by God's blessing, with great 
success. 

Dr. Look- Dr. LoCKHART, Medical missionary of the L.M.S., at Shang- 

hai, observed that he had seen a great deal of the itinerating work 
in China. With regard to the question of language, he believed 
that no missionary would be worth retaining in China who did not 
G!hin» thoroughly learn the language. Although there might be excep- 
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tknial cases, he thought that the rule ought to be strictlj laid mimionaiy 
down by all Societies, that the acquisition of the language was cunoae. 



; for if a missionary learned not the language, the sooner 
he returned home the better. 

With r^ard to itinerating, it was one of those plans which itineruideR 
had been most blest of Grod in China, and had been productive of luooMafuL 
greatest success. In the station where he was employed they had 
carried out a succession of itinerancies, which had been com- 
menced in the first instance by Dr. Medhurst and himself in 
]84dy and had been continued to the present time. They had ^i^^ 
adopted the plan spoken of by Mr. Leupolt, in having one large stationa. 
station where there were several missionaries; and he pressed 
npon the secretaries and officers of Missionary Societies the great 
advantage of having large and efficient establishments in certain 
localities, with a sufficient force of itinerants to go into the sur- 
roanding districts. It was essential to observe, in regard to itinenndes 
itinerating, that single visits were almost useless. It was by reputed. 
keeping up a steady succession of efforts through a district of 
eonntry that the real good was done. At Shanghai they had 
repeated instances of the good effects which followed these itine- 
rating labours. The missionary remained a week in one place; 
then went to another and another, and returned to Shanghai in 
the course of a few weeks ; from whence he began the same circuit 
again. The impression was thus kept up, and at all the mis- OoodrMoit. 
nonary stations of the London Missionary Society near Shanghai 
litde churches were springing up. He had been informed by 
recent letters from his colleagues, that many little places and 
Tillages, with which he was well acquainted, were being brought 
to a knowledge of the truth ; and that within a circuit of fifty to 
eighty miles round Shanghai little churches had been formed, 
which had been in the first instance gathered together by this 
practice of itinerating, and which were now under the care of the 
▼arions native agencies. In conclusion. Dr. Lockhart observed, 
that at a subsequent period of theiP' deliberations he should like 
to make some remarks upon the work of the medical missionaryi 
being a medical missionary himsel£ 



The Rev. Hopb M. Waddell, Missionary of the United Rev. hop« 
Presbyterian Church from Calabar, West Africa, said : — The cir- 
comstances of different countries and of their inhabitants are so 
Tarious, that I apprehend no general rule, either as to itinerating 
cr language, will apply to alL (Hear, hear.) With regard to 
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itinerating, my own experience of twentj-nine years in the West 
Indies and in Western Africa warrants me to say, that the best 
phin I have found is to have a fixed centre, and make that the 
principal scene of laboar, radiating thence in itinerancies, bat con- 
solidating our labours there. As far as we can, the visits should 
be regularly repeated ; for with a people very low and degraded, 
it is quite obvious that a single visit must be all but lost. They 
scarcely know the sound of your voice and the meaning of your 
words ; and ** line upon line, and precept upon precept,** are neces- 
sary for them to know what you are about. True, they may at 
first appear interested, from the novelty of the circumstances, or 
out of the respect due to a stranger ; and it may be from the hope 
of benefiting in some way, though perhaps not in the way you anti- 
cipate. But if you establish a central point, bring all your labours 
to bear upon that point, and make frequent visits to surrounding 
places, the work will be best accomplished. Certainly it is of the 
first importance that a missionary should acquire the native Ian* 
guage as soon as possible. Thei'e are circumstances, however, in 
which he cannot give himself entirely to this work, and^ in which 
he may find it of great importance for a time to use an interpreter. 
I have been in such circumfrtances, where God has blest the 
labours of preaching even through an interpreter. Again, the 
missionary may be in circumstances where he cannot give up his 
own language ; where, for instance, the people wish to learn his 
language, and open their towns to him, and go to his school on this 
condition. In these cases, we go to them on certain terms, and 
promise to teach them English if they will leai*n other and better 
things ; and in teaching them our language and our Bible, we 
open to them the treasures of all languages, and give them access 
to the literature of the world. (Applause.) 



gjJliJ;^ The Rev. W. H. Stirling, Secretary of the Patagonian ot 
South American Mission, remarked, that what they had to consider 
was, not the best means in the abstract of making known the Grospel 
Abrtnust of Christ, but the best means under the circumstances. These 
•dmiMTbi*; circumstances were of a most varied character; and, therefore, 
ftraeofdi^ although they might agree that the acquisition of a language was 
of primary importance, and that mingling with the natives was a 
work of scarcely secondary importance to the acquisition of lan- 
guage — and, indeed, a most essential means of acquiring the lan« 
goage-^yet the modes of approaching the people, and communi- 
cating to them the Gospeli were sabjeots for very fair discussion. 
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tnd inTolved wide differences of opinion. He was connected with 
a Societjy the aim of which was to introduce Christianitj to the 
iboriginal races of South America generally, but some of whose 
immediate objects of attention were usually considered amongst Chtncter 
the most degraded of the human race. Their missionaries were Se Fau^ 
broaght into contact not only with Indians dwelling in the forest, ^q^, 
or the plain, but with tribes who lived almost entirely in their 
cmoea, and upon fish. Their subsistence was of the most pre- 
carious kind, and they were destitute of all the resources of civil- 
iied life. Yet, under these circumstances, the missionaries had to 
approach them, and, as they were destitute of written forms of 
langaage, to provide them with those forms. The present was the 
third attempt made to approach these people; two former attempts 
been unsuccessful. The circumstances, therefore, attending 
labours and modes of operation, were of a remarkable kind. 
Their station, and basis of operations, was in the Falkland Islands, 
and they approached the natives by '* itinerating '^ in a mission 
TeaseL They went up and down amongst the channels of Tierra 
del Fa^o, in a vessel bearing the honoured name of Allen Gar- 
wanau (Hear, hear.) In order that their efforts might be attended 
with more permanent advantages, they had succeeded, under God's 
pnmdence, in bringing over to their station natives from those a fixed 
parts, who were submitting to instruction ; and from whom they begtm. 
had acquired, to a considerable extent, an insight into the language 
thej used. By these means the way was being prepared for 
&taTe settlements amongst these people. Therefore, if any one 
were to apply the principles of Indian missions to the missions 
in these Antarctic seas, they would come, perhaps, to unfavourable 
eoDclusions. He rose, therefore, at that moment, to prevent the 
conclusion being come to, that no means were to be adopted 
under peculiar circumstances like these, except such as were 
successful in India, China, or Africa. It was not that he 
had anything specially new or important to communicate; he 
merely wished to point out the peculiar features of a special 
mission, lest principles not applicable to that mission should be 
adopted exclusively, and sanctioned by the Conference. 

The Rev. Charles Hebert, of the Colonial Church and School i^- o. 
Boeietj, was desirous of drawing the attention oi'the Conference to 
the immense importance of what he might call the '^border-land " 
of nsssionary work, and the very great necessity which exists for 
remembering that every European who went to foreign countries 
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was a missionary either for good or evil ; and that, therefore, those 
Societies which endeavoured to promote religion among the English 
who went abroad, required very much of the support of the Christian 
community at home. He had heard, and those who had been in 
India would say whether it was true or not, that the success of 
missions in India, where numerous Europeans resided, was but 
small; and that the success was chiefly in the country places, where 
the European population were found but in a small degree.* If this 
were a fact, it was evident, that a Society which endeavoured to 
promote religion among our countrymen abroad must be of the very 
greatest value. He was happy, however, to be able to say, that 
the Government of India gave a hundred rupees monthly to every 
person sent out by the Society with which he was connected, who 
could occupy the post once occupied by a chaplain in India. 
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The Rev. R. S. Hardy said: — ^I resided for a number of years 
at the station of Negombo, in the island of Ceylon, and the way in 
which the station was worked was this: — We had what we called a 
plan, upon which there were the names of twenty-seven different 
villages, to each of which villages we gave religious instruction 
every Sabbath. Sometimes a schoolmaster would read the ser- 
mon, which had been translated or written by a native assistant 
for that purpose ; sometimes the village was visited by a catechist ; 
and sometimes by what what we call a local preacher ; that is, a 
person, permitted to preach, but engaged in secular matters during 
the week, and receiving no pay from the mission. Each place was 
also regularly visited by a missionary, so that, though the mission- 
ary could not often visit these places on the Sabbath, still he had 
each place in some measure under his eye, and knew what was 
going forward in each. By these means, each place had every 
Sabbath the preaching of the gospel, and the people were ac- 
customed to assemble in these villages in the same way, and with 
the same regularity, as they do in England. Those preachers who 
were more particularly undQr the care of the missionaries assembled 
on Fridays, and generally told us what subject they were going to 
talk about on the following Sabbath, and the manner in which 
they were going to treat it; or if such an opportunity was not pre- 
sented, they told us on the Friday afterwards, so that we knew the 
manner in which they taught the people. Then, as to pastoral 
visitation, the missionary visited each village in the week-day, 

* Other causes, however, besides the absence of EnropeanSy contribute to the 
greater namerkal tnooett of the country miaiiom. 
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taking them in as great numbers as he conld, and visiting from vuitatkn 

hoaae to house. There is not that objection among the Buddhists 

of Cejlon to family visitation, which there would be among the 

Brahmins of India and other places ; during one jear I have visited 

00 less than 1700 houses belonging to the natives, and had an op« 

portitoity in each of saying something relative to the work of Grod, 

and jn almost every house was permitted to pray with the people. 

In addition to this we occasionally itinerated in the manner adopted itinezmneias. 

npon the Continent of India ; but taking tours of one to two hun« 

dred miles simply for the purpose of scattering tracts and copies of 

the Scriptures, in places where we thought they would be appre- 

eiated and read. In some instances there are as many perhaps ' 

attendant npon the services of that neighbourhood, in proportion 

to the population, as in any part of England. 

Again, we not only visit the people in the way we have repre- cimmb. 
sented, but we also meet them afterwards in what are called Classes: 
—that is, every quarter or so, all the communicants are privately 
spoken to, relative to the progress of the work of Grod in their 
ioiilfl. This is the course we Wesleyans generally pursue, and we 
have Ibnnd that it has generally been attended by the blessing of 
God. 

The Rev. P. H. Cornford, formerly Baptist missionary in Rev. p. h. 
Jamaica^ observed, that Missionary Societies were generally poor, 
and the great question was, How should the work be done 
with the greatest measure of success ? If with small means they 
attempted the accomplishing of everything at once, it was evident 
they must fail to a very considerable extent. He was impressed 
fivdbly with the idea that missions had been attended with the 
greatest success where the missionaries had gone to the very Hissioiittries 
poorest and lowest of the people ; made common cause with them ; l?8o among 
riiown themselves to be their firiends in every possible way ; and ***® ^o^«^ 
thns endeavoured, as far as possible, by evangelistic labour, to 
Spread the cause of God. The higher branches of missionary 
woA would grow out of this. Missionaries must identify them- 
selves with the temporal condition of the people, and the failure 
of missions arose, in some instances, from the missionaries them- 
selves not going low enough, nor humbling themselves sufficiently. 
The missionaries in the West Indies, in the South Seas, and among 
iSbe Karens, had enjoyed the greatest measure of success, but they «nd ^«ip 
had addressed themselves to the poorest of the people, and made every way. 
OQomion cause with them. Sometimes missionaries had been 
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denounced for being too political ; but circumstances frequently 
required missionaries to take a political interest in the people. 
This was not always necessary; but there might be occasions 
when it was desirable. The medical knowledge, also, with which 
every missionary should be invested, was one great aid to in- 
fluencing the natives. The vernacular of the heart was under- 
stood in all countries. Missionaries should not regard too much 
their own dignity, nor endeavour to flx themselves among the 
people as pastors, but should divest themselves of anything likely 
to elevate them too far above the level of the people, and by 
visiting them from house to house and cot to cot, they should 
' take every means to gather the hearts of the people, and prepare 
them to receive the word of God. He was desirous of impressing 
such considerations upon the attention of every missionary meeting 
and missionary secretary throughout the world. 

B«T. o. The Rev. Geobok Candt, of the Church Missionary Society, 

Bombay, was afraid that the '* causes of success and failure" would 
not come before the Conference, unless they kept these important 
points more closely in view during the discussion. A residence 
of nearly thirty-six years in India would enable him to say some- 
thing upon nearly every point brought forward, but he did not 
know that he could throw any new light upon the valuable sug- 
gestions already made. Certainly the impression produced on his 

Vixed rules mind had confirmed the conviction, which he before held, that, if 
it were possible for them to arrive at the best modes respectively of 
conducting the missionary work, Uiey would be no gainers 
thereby. If they set themselves to make laws like those of the 
Medes and Persians, he was quite sure they should go contrary to 
the mind of God. The principal thing was for each labourer to 
live in daily and hourly communion with God, to be able to appre- 
hend the will of God, and to follow that will. Alluding to the 

SSSoSaon' poi^^ o^ ^® reflex influence of a greater degree of vital religion 

j^^«*M among our European soldiers and countrjrmen abroad, Mr. Candy 
said that the consideration of this point would help them in a 
great measure to discover the causes of failure and success. It 
was thirty -nine years ago since he went out to India ; on his 
arrival in the country the state of religion among his own coun* 
trymen was exceedingly low, and the success of the few missions 
which were established, at the lowest point: but^ no sooner did it 
please God to begin a good work amongst the Europeans there» 
than it told immediately upon the minds of the people. When the 
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natiYes had an opportnnitj of seeing Christianitj embodied in the Oooi dbok 

MRiTenatioD, temper, and conduct of those who called themselves piety on mm 

iThristians, they perceived a power in Christianity which they had ^ ^^ 

idled to see before. Previonsly they had looked apon the ezhorta- 

ioQ of the missionary, merely as the setting forth of some theory 

r system simihir in its character to their own. The views and 

^nions of a native did not influence his conduct : his religion con- 

isted in his observances, and not in his theories ; and so our mis- 

iduiries failed to produce much effect upon the minds of the 

latives, imtil the latter had an opportunity of seeing Christianity 

i exemplified in the lives of our fellow-countrymen. When first 

16 aniTed in India he was struck with the low state of religion 

mong the English officers and gentlemen residing there. Being 

limself at that time in the army, he had an opportunity of ob- 

erving this very closely, and of noticing the change which took 

lUoe when the Gospel spread amongst his fellow-countrymen. 

¥ith respect to India, he considered that the causes of failure had ^^.J^*^ 

leen very much owing to the slackness of their countrymen at home* 

Fhere had not been that unremitting zeal and devotedness for the 

;ood cause which ought to have been manifested. The conduct of 

be British Grovemment also had had a most important bearing 

rpon missionary operations in that country. 

The Chairman observed, that they would all s5rmpathise with craomav. 
voA appreciate the remarks of Mr. Candy as to the conduct of pro- 
eseors of religion abroad being one of the causes of the failure of 
nissions. The conduct of professing Christians had been the CoDfirms 
^roach of our religion in India. He requested that some of their Tiewi. 
experienced brethren, who had been working at home in sending 
mi missionaries and watching their progress abroad, would bring 
his subject before the Conference clearly and concisely. He urged 
ilao that, in considering the hindrances to the progress of missions^- 
fe should examine whether in our own ecclesiastical systems there 
were any impediments to prevent the free course of the gospel 
imong peoples who had not grown up in habitual conformity to 
hem* 

Lieut.-CoL Hughes, Secretary of the Asiatic Strangers' Lieot-coL 
Some, said : — It is a lamentable and yet an acknowledged fact, 
hat the ungodly walk and conversation of professed Christians at 
^ome and abroad has been, and continues to be, one of the great 
U&dranoes to the spread of the gospeL From the ej^rience I have 
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bad during the past fire years amongst the natives of the East who 
have visited this countiyy I can bear my testimony to the fact that 
many of these natives have visited Christian England no less than 
on seven or eight occasions, and that during the time they were in 
this Christian land they never had a word regarding Christ or 
his gospel set before them. On one occasion I was making some 
visits in the East of London, and met several natives of India, one 
of whom told me that he had on seven different occasions within 
the last fifteen years been in England, and that he had never heard 
a word about Christ. On another occasion, when speaking to a 
native of India, I asked him if he had heard of the Gospel. He 
said, — Often. I said, — Where ? He replied, — I heard it in Cal- 
cutta. I put Henry Martyn's Testament into his hand and asked 
him if he had seen it before. He said, — Yes, I have seen it and 
heard it read at Calcutta ; but he told me that he never heard a 
word regarding Christ or the Gospel in Christian England. I 
was walking in the East of London on another occasion with a 
few friends, when a native of India passed us. We stopped him 
and asked him who he was. He told us that he belonged to the 
34th Bengal Native Infantry, and having heard^much of England, 
he had come over on leave of absence to see what it was like. 
He had heard great things of Christianity in England, and yet, 
though that man had been six weeks in London, he had never 
heard a word about Christ or his Gospel ! He said he was 
acquainted with several missionaries, and with the excellent 
Colonel Wheeler; that he knew several chaplains and pious 
officers in India, who had repeatedly spoken to him of the word of 
Gk)d and set before him the gospel ; but that he had never heard 
a word on these subjects in Christian England during the six 
weeks he had lived there. That man was a member of the Baptist 
communion, and a few days afterwards returned to India. What 
an account must he have taken back of what he had heard and 
seen in England! In this matter we have not been faithful 
to our God. We have neglected these poor men and foreigners 
who have come to our shores ; and shame to us that we have not 
set before them the gospel ! 

I will give you ano^er instance. In the year 1854 there were 
twenty-eight Tahitians cast adrift on the streets of London from 
two American vessels. They were found sleeping under som6 
carts in Whitechapel by a City missionary, and a few of them 
were taken by a friend of my own to the neighbouring workhouse, 
whence they were driven away by the porter with curses. And 
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who were these men? Whj, these were the convertB of the 
beloved and esteemed Williams. The greater portion of them had 
been members of a Christian church for manj years. Thej had 
beard of Christian England, and had taken service in the Ameri- . 
can vessels^ knowing thej were coming to Christian England, and 
expecting to meet with Christian liberality and Christian conunu- '^^ "^ 
nion. What a reproof is this to us ! I trust, that what I have 
i^ken in so imperfect a way will lead to greater efforts being 
made to set the truth before those who come amongst us ; so that 
when they return to their native land they may take back with 
them a good report of what they hear and see in this professedly 
Christian country. 



Davumok. 



Mi^or Davidson, lately in the Bombay army, said: — I have JjJ^ 
▼eij great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in adding my testimony to 
that of Colonel Hughes as to the advantages which we owe to 
missionaries in India ; at least, those of us who are soldiers. I 
have great satisfaction in following Colonel Hughes, for it brings 
back to my recollection the circumstances of my early life, when, 
as a very young Ensign, I commenced my career in India ; and 
when, as perhaps Colonel Hughes himself may not remember, I 
was put under his immediate care as the adjutant of the first 
regiment in which I did duty. We have not met since then ; and 
it affords me very great pleasure that we should meet now under 
dicumstances like these. (Cheers.) After doing duty for a short 
time with that regiment, the first ten years of my career were spent 
in i^aoes where we had no regular chaplain. At one station there 
was nothing to distinguish the Sabbath from the week-day, but the 9^^^^^* 
flag flying from the citadel of the fortress. Now, considering that orieim 
the only ministerial advantages we could enjoy were those that Europeauo. 
we received at the hands of the missionaries, I am sure it would 
be unbecoming in us not to testify to the great advantages which 
Europeans in India derive from the missionaries. (Hear, hear.) 
I have been at a good many stations where there have been mis- 
fli<maries, and have observed that some missionaries felt it their 
duty to act differently from others with respect to labours amongst 
Europeans. At one station they went professedly very little 
amongst the Europeans, but gave themselves to the work of the 
mission to the heathen. At that station there was a chaplain, 
whose duty it was to labour amongst the Europeans. The mis- 
nonaries, therefore, confined themselves to having a weekly 
prayer-meeting for Europeans, and, under the circumstances in 
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whioli they were placed, I conceire they acted rightly. But it 
is well for Europeans in India that all missionaries do not find it 
necessary to confine themselves to one rule in this respect. I was 
at another station where there was for years only one poor feeble 
Kumpi«i witness for Christ. It was visited by a missionary who made it 
his business to go about from house to house, and to speak to 
every European at the station about his or her soul. He was 
only three days at the station ; yet the result of that visit was 
such, that for months afterwards there was a remarkable revival 
amongst the Europeans there. There were meetings at each 
other's houses for prayer and reading the word; grace was said at 
the mess-table ; and after the mess a few of the officers would 
retire to each other's houses, to unite in the reading of the word 
of Grod and in prayer. These same officers were wont to meet 
every morning also at eight o'clock, for the same purpose. This 
all resulted from the visit of a missionary which extended over 
only three days. He certainly had his heart in his Master's work, 
and he made us feel so ; for he left the most precious savour of his 
presence behind him. (Cheers.) 

iJJjiJ^ The Rev. J. H. Titcomb, Secretary of the Christian Verna- 

cular Education Society for India, said he was perfectly satisfied 
that the remarks of Colonel Hughes with regard to the refiex 
influence of the conduct of our countrymen in India upon Ihe 
natives, formed a painful, but most true and melancholy com- 
mentary upon the apparent inefficiency of our own mission work. 

SpS 5iS?y What struck him, however, as the most important of all was, 
that they had not in their various Missionary Societies depended 
sufficiently upon native agency. The subject of vernacular preach* 
ing was fundamentally important; and in connexion with It 
he would, therefore, bc^ to refer the Conference to a report of the 
South Indian Missionary Conference, where a paper was read by the 
Rev. J. Scudder of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of 
America, who in his remarks on vernacular preaching endeavoured 
to show in strong terms, that one great advantage of that system 
of missionary labour was the indirect manner in which it tended 
to foster a native pastorate. It appeal^ to him that, if in the 
itinerating preaching of their missionaries they were to gather 
together their most useful converts, take them with them, and use 
them as adjuncts for their own work for the sake of preparing 
them for, and instructing them in, the duties of the pastorate, they 
would not only do a good work in this way by their own labooi^ 
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bat thej would be preparing indirectly, and building up tbe founda- 
tions of a native church, which might afterwards be successfully 
eirried on by the labours of those native pastors. By means like 
tbese^ he believed that missions would be endowed with much 
greater success, and under Gk>d's blessing they would be enabled 
to leave the work to others, and plant in Lidia, America, and 
Afiriea mn indigenous church, which would be the only permanent 
bope of Christianity in those lands. (Applause.) 

Hie Rev. Dr. O^Meara said : — I rise to mention a circum- Rev. Dr. 
itanoe bearing on this most important subject. We have all heard 
of the visit of the Ojibbeway Indians to this country, thirteen 
jean ago. Some two years ago, in the performance of my duty 
M superintendent of Indian missions on Lake Huron, I visited a Effect of th« 
forj flourishing mission on the banks of the St. Clair river, ^uopeami 
The missionary there, who has been most successful and laborious, AmoS^^ 
toid me, that there was one Chief over whom he had no influence ^'*^^*°*' 
whatever, and he said, '^1 think that you, from your greater 
aequaintanoe with the language, and much longer experience 
aBMMigst the natives, will have some influence with him ; and I 
b0g^ therefore, that you will go and see him." I went to see him, 
and entered into conversation with him, talking to him about his 
oppoution to Christianity, and asking his reason. It turned out 
that this was the very Chief who had been in this country at the 
head of the body of Indians who were brought over by a white man, 
an adventurer, for his own purposes, and that he might make a show 
of them. He said to me, *' Your missionaries are always telling 
01 that there is no way like your own way. You tell us that the when in 
people across the Great Salt Lake, where the sun rises, hate our ^^>^*^ 
waja and dislike them. I went over there with my people, and we 
were very well received and treated ; but we never heard of those 
things of which the missionaries are always telling us.** He said, 
very shrewdly, " People don't usually pay for what they dislike. 
Toa tell us that we are superstitious ; that our war and medicine- 
^fi"i^<>«^ and so on, are bad things ; that they are from the Evil 
Bgiatitf instead of from the Grood Spirit ; but the people of Eng- 
hnd don't seem to think so, for they were very glad to see us 
daaoe our scalp and war-dances, and see us do all the things you 
i^Qke so much against. I cannot, therefore, put any confidence in 
what joa bmj^ having seen such a difierent state of things from 
what yoQ describe." Thus much. Sir, for a visit to Europe on 
the ndnds of those Indians! I will mention another fact^ in 
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and In their reference to the effect of the character of Europeans on the natives 
in their own country. I remember an Indian chief on Lake 
Huron who had given special opposition to the Christian work 
amongst his people. I visited him, and I spoke my mind to him 
very freely, telling him that it was not so much a love of his own 
superstitions, as a love of the fire-water, that made him dislike the 
mission ; that he wished to have his young men join him in his 
drunken frolics; and did not wish them to become Christians, 
for he knew that if they became Christians they would cease from 
such doings. I shall never forget the way in which that Indian 
chief drew himself up to his full height, and the look of scorn 
with which he regarded me when he said, *' Is it you, a white 
man, who address me in that style? Who brought the fire- 
water to us ? We knew nothing of it till you came amongst us ; 
we ate the flesh of the deer ; and when we had got enough of 
that, we went to the edge of the lakes and rivers and drank our 
fill, and it did us no harm : but you white men came with this 
fire-water in your hands. We thought it strange, bad medicine, at 
first; but you told us that it would do us good, make us happy and 
joyful, and we took it and drank it. It did make us very happy 
and joyful ; and since then we have liked it, and we will have it 
whenever we can get it. If you want us not to take the fire- 
water, go and tell your own people so. We cannot make the fire- 
water ; if they don't make it, we cannot get it ; and if they don't 
bring it amongst us, your work is done: but teach your own 
people about it first." (Applause.) There is another matter also 
I would wish to mention. It has often been said that commerce 
is the handmaid of religion ; but I am sorry to say, that amongst 
the North American Indians commerce has proved the enemy of 

Opposition religion, and the missionary has often to become the enemy of the 
trader. The trader finds, that when the Indians are Christianised 
they become civilised ; that their minds are improved ; that they 
begin to know the value of their own wares ; that he cannot carry 
on so profitable a trade ; and, therefore, he hates and abhors the 
progress of Christianity, because he cannot put so much of this 
world's pelf into his own pocket. The missionary, therefore, has 
often to stand in opposition to the trader, in the defence of those 
whom the trader ii\jures in their temporal prosperity. 

JSi^iJ^ The Rev. J. B. WnixiNa, Central Association Secretary of 

the Church Missionary Society, remarked, that he did not quite 
like the word *' failure" in the programme. (Hear, hear.) It had 
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Item tiia duty, as an advocate of the Church Missionary Society, 22,^5* 
to plead the cause of miseiong in various parts of Eogland, and he atalit 
Itad endeavoared to acquire some information as to the amount of 
•ncceos with which God had bleat missionary efforts. He found 
that the Bible had been translated during the hist sixty years into 
upwards of 100 languages. There were 100,000 professing Christ- £^^' 
fans in New Zetland; 100,000 in Surmafa and Pegu; 112,000 ;^<;;^^ 
Froteatant Christians in India; 5000 or 6000 in Mesopotamia ; ^ii^ 
260,000 in A&ica; 40,000 in America ; and 250,000 in the islands 
cf the Fat^c. There were Christians in China, Madagascar, Man- 
litins, and many other parts of the world. There were 200,000 or 
800,000 Negroes under the care of Christian pastors in the West 
Oldies. There are more than a million and a quarter of living 
(Suiatians who, but for the labours of the missionaries, would all 
have remained idolaters. We were apt to compare the missionary 
nccesses of the present time, in disparaging terms, with the succesMS 
which attended apostolic labour. He had inquired, however, from ^JJtTSlt 
the most competent authorities, as to how many individuals, in^^^'"' 
ftor opinion, were gathered out of heathendom by the labours of 
the inspired apostles during the first sixty years of mission work, 
ttter the Ascension of the Saviour; and he had been assured that, 
U far aa they could judge, not more than one million of living 
ChiiatianB were found after those first sixty years. They mast 
Rmember also the hundreds of thousands who were now sleeping 
Id their graves round the miesion churches; and how many had 
gODe to their heavenly home from far-distant recesses of heathen- 
dom, who were never known to the missionaries, but who had 
feamt from tracts. Bibles, and other means, of the salvation 
which is in Christ. (Applansc-) Then, again, the 1600 mission- numbsrof 
■riea, who had gone forth from Europe and America, were now Aganw. 
aecompanied by more than 16,0Q0 native ministers, religious 
Citechists, Scripture -readers, and school masters, who were evan- 
gdiaing their own fatherlands. The native ministry, moreover, 
bad passed into the second generation ; and from our schools and 
M|diaD-asylams the native apostles would arise, whoso crawn of 
RJt^Dg would be multitudes of Christian converts. They ought 
no^ therefore, to indulge in a spirit of despondency, but rather lift 
np their hearts in devout gratitude to Almighty God, for the great 
■occeis with which he had so far blest missionary labours ; and 
indulge in the joyful hope of still greater blessings in days to 
eooie. (Applause.) 
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B«v. Dr. The Hey. Dr. Sokeryillb trusted that one effect of their 

proceedings would be to encourage their esteemed brethren labour- 
ing in the mission field ; and though they produced no other effect 
than this, they would hare to thank Grod and be grateful that they 
had come together. It was most desirable also, that the results of 
their proceedings should be of a practical character, and influence 
the whole church. There were various reasons for missionary 
success as well as for failure, arising from the peculiar habits of 
the people amongst whom the missions were planted. To these 
Wo* of the Ijq would not advert. They must all recognise, however, this most 
important principle, that "it was not by might nor by power, 
but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts," that the work was to 
be done. It was the province of God to make a new creation as 
he made the first; and whatever causes they might assign for 
success, they were all secondary to the work of the divine and 
gracious influence. He was forcibly impressed with the thought 
that there was a most intimate connexion between missionary 
success and the state of the home church. Missionaries were 
messengers of the churches: they went to do the work of the 
home church. Now he was afraid that the home church had 
satisfied itself too much with the position of merely sending forth 
the men and giving them support. He had been looking into the 
go^jQg^jj^ Scriptures closely of late, and he was prepared to make this 
d^D^duit B^^^™^^^ — ^^^ if his brethren should hesitate about it, he asked 
on deep piety them to consider the matter and examine it for themselves. The 

ftt home. • 

statement was this, that there is not, in the word of God, an 
intimation of very rapid success in the extension of the Grospel, 
that is not preceded by an account of the revival of religion in 
the home church ; and that, on the other hand, there is not, as far 
as he had been able to ascertain, a statement of the revival of 
the Church of God, of the manifestation of his gracious presence 
and of the outpouring of his Spirit, that is not succeeded by aa 
account of the rapid extension of the Gospel. Now, if this be 
true, how were they to get success abroad? They must begin 
at home. They must get their own hearts warmed. They must 
plead with GU)d with the urgency of Jacob for the conversion of 
the heathen. He was ..satisfied, that if the home churches were 
to realise their responsibility, were to plead with God and to 
give him no rest upon this point, they would hear of the 
most glorious results in all parts of the earth. Having alluded to 
the recent revivals. Dr. Somerville said he rejoiced in the move- 
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meDt which had thus spread, believing that from it would go forth noTiTAita* 
tn inflaence which would animate and make more productive all revl^mi^ 
other religious movements. Since this revival movement had^^'^'^^ 
teken place, he had not had a letter from a foreign missionary in 
which joyful reference was not made to the fact, and in which 
tiianks were not given that the home church was holding up the 
hands of the missionaries and helping them in their work ; and in 
which anticipations were not expressed that the blessings which 
God was pouring out over this country would soon reach the most 
distant lands. Let us impress upon the home church that the 
Sihration of the world is within their reach. There were persons 
who said that the success of missions had been very limited and 
very small. Let those persons be told that they were themselves 
responsible for such comparatively small results; that the fault 
was their own, and not that of the missionaries ; that the mission- 
aries were labouring nobly, zealously, and with great self-deniaL 
Let the home church be told that, if they wanted to see a harvest 
waving with holy grain, this would only be the result of an 
iaereaaed spirit of prayer and vital godliness manifested by the 
whole church. 

The Rev. Dr. Tidman. — ^We have heard a irreat deal about the R«t. Dr. 
fiuline of missions, but I have yet to learn, Sir, where missions have 
fiuled. I have yet to learn, that in any region where the great nuVhtn 
eommand of Christ to preach the Gospel has been carried out, ^'**°^'''^^ 
and where this has been accompanied by humble dependence and 
earnest prayer, there has been failure. I assent, of course, to all 
that our friends have said, that there are grievous impediments to 
•ncoess. That is one thing ; but, when we saw evil and only evil 
■own, no wonder that the fruit was bitter and deadly. No wonder 
thal^ when our countrymen, calling themselves Christians, went to 
Indiiy and lived as heathen, they confirmed the heathens in their 
lieatiienisai, and impeded the progress of better men. But never- fincetm 
tiielcaa, Sir, have we not proved to-day that the carrying of the cmcMstij. 
Goqiel to Lidia by our missionaries has done much for our own 
c uoatrym en ? (Hear, hear.) Do we not know that there was a 
period within the lives of some present, when an eccentric, bot 
good man, advertised for a Christian in Calcutta ; and do we not 
kaoiir now, have we not heard to-day, that oar excellent friends^ 
both military men and civilians in India, are some of the most 
irafamble auxiliaries the missionaries now have ? (Cheers.) Feo* 
pfe from India, no doabc, come to the east of Loodcn and set 
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much vice and very little good; but that is not sufficient to 
prove the failure in missions. Considering the amount of work 
we have abroad, the limited agency we have employed, and the 
comparatively recent period in which this great work has been 
accomplished, we have had a measure of success, that has far 
exceeded the sanguine expectations of the fathers and founders of 
modern Protestant missions ; and that should make all our hearts 
rejoice and give thanks to God. (Applause.) If we want more 
success, our first duty is with ourselves, for we lie under serious 
responsibility. I agree with Dr. Somerville, that the Church at 
home has not done its duty to our missionary brethren abroad ; 
that we have not sufficiently considered their difficulties and dis- 
couragements ; not sufficiently prayed for their prosperity and 
success ; and therefore, Sir, sin lies at our door, which no parade 
about our liberality and zeal will by any means counterbalance. 
But as regards the general view of the mission-field, let me 
remind you that within the last fifty years the Gospel has been 
carried from England and America, and from a few Protestant 
Churches of Europe, to almost every region of heathenism. And 
tell me where it has failed. Why, we heard just now from Mr. 
Whiting, that in the islands of Polynesia more than a quarter of 
a million of human beings — if they could be regarded as such 
before the Grospel reached them— cannibals and murderers, have 
been brought under its influence, and elevated not only to civilisa- 
tion, but in some instances to the highest forms of Christian 
excellence. A Christian friend once told me that, when he first 
went to Polynesia, a man lived near him, who in the days of his 
heathenism was often seen with a piece of human flesh attached 
to a hook, and thrown over his shoulder ; he knew not how many 
he had slain ; and all, or nearly all, he had destroyed, not from a 
spirit of revenge, but from a love of human blood. That man 
lived to be a teacher of the Grospel, and to exhibit it in some of its 
most refined amenities. (Cheers.) In all the missions of Polyneaiar— 
and you will remember, almost every missionary instituticm has its 
missionaries there — there has been a greater amount of suooess 
than has attended the labours of our brethren elsewhere. (Applause.) 
When we look to India, that most difficult of all missionary fields^ 
especially remembering what it was half a century ago, has there 
been failure in India? (No, no.) I won't talk about the number 
of professing Christians,— firom 120,000 to 130,000,— but we have 
had specimens of Christianity among the natives lately that may 
well make ns ashamed. Don't we know that during the mutiny. 
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wiiflst some nominal Christians denied their faith rather than Tbe nesnt 
aobmit to the fearful consequences which a confession inTolved, 
there were Christian natives, men of yesterday, mere babes in 
knowledge and faith, who laid down their lives gladly for the sake 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? (Applause.) Sir, I admit, many o£ 
these heathen converts are very deficient in knowledge and 
defective in character ; but don't I learn from the Epistles of the 
New Testament that that is one of the inseparable adjuncts of a 
leeent redemption from heathenism ? Do our missionaries find in 
their churches at this day any crimes and weaknesses which are 
not marked in those inspired letters? But although in some 
respects they bring with them these early disadvantages^ they 
bring with them also the freshness of that new nature and the 
vigour of that Divine life which Grod has imparted to them. 
Let us not talk about failure, when we have such instances of 
primitive power and Christian dignity as we have lately seen upon 
the plains of India. 

Look to Africa, and thank God the different parts of Africa ^m">i^ 
ne dotted almost everywhere with the results of missionary 
eflbrts, and look at those churches which have been under 
cultivation more than twenty or thirty years. Has there been any 
fiulure there ? Is it not true that one of our honoured brethren 
— the friend of my early age and still my friend, now I am 
no longer young — Robert Moffatt, when he plunged into the Vofl^t'i 
deserts of Africa, did he not find a race of the most degraded and 
savage creatures which could possibly be pictured to the imagin- 
aticm? He went amongst them as their friend; lived with them 
as one of themselves ; learned their language from their own lips ; 
then gave it back to them in a written form ; and now he has 
lived to present to them the Word of GU)d, translated, and printed, 
and published in South Africa, by his own immediate infiuence. 
Now, there are hundreds and thousands of those people who 
were at first astonished at a letter, and thought it a spirit, who 
can read intelligently — more so, perhaps, than many around us 
—the Word of God, which they love and which they honour. 
(Applause.) I want to know what we ought to have expected, 
Sir, beyond the success which we have had ? Had we done more 
we should have had a larger reward. If we send more men, the 
harvest will be greater. I thank Grod, too, that we have had cbanotardr 
audi agents as He has given to us ; that we can point to men of ^^^^Jj** 
our own country and time with delight and thankfulness, whom i*^<">nd. 
Ood has made not only faithful, but learned, and great; and 
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that he has given us men for every kind of work which the 
circumstances of the Church demand. Let us persevere in the 
spirit of cheerfulness, confidence, and gratitude. Don't let us 
mourn over obstacles and temporary obstructions. These are 
what we must expect to meet. If this world is to be evangelised, 
it must be by hard straggling and long-continued toil. But let us 
toil on, and in twenty years to come we shall find, — at least, those 
of my young friends who may see twenty years hence, will find — 
that the seed which is now sowing for the second or third time 
will bring forth corresponding results ; and it may be our happi- 
ness to look down from a brighter and better world, and find our 
joy even there augmented as we witness the growing splendours 
of the Saviour's kingdom in this lower sphere. (Loud applause.) 

The following Minute on this discussion was unanimously 
adopted: — 

MINUTE ON MISSIONARIES AND THEIR PLANS. 
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The members of this Conference consider that in all systems of 
missionary labour, the gravest importance should be attached to 
the position and the personal character of the European missionaiy 
himself. It appears to them a wise general rule, that every mis- 
sionary on going abroad should at once endeavour to attain a 
thorough knowledge of the language, manners, customs, and reli- 
gious views of the people to whom he is sent ; and that he will 
best do so by entering into close, constant, and personal intercourse 
with them. They consider that he should strive to adapt all his 
plans to the circumstances and condition of his sphere of labour ; 
but that whatever forms his plans may assume, his aim should 
ever be, as directly as possible, to convey the Gospel of divine 
grace into the minds and hearts of those whom he instructs. 
Amongst those plans they regard the work of preaching the 
Gospel to the people in their own tongue as one of primaty im- 
portance, whether carried on by European or native agents* 
While recognising the necessity of maintaining fixed stations in 
important localities, they consider that a missionary should not tie 
himself ^own to pastoral work, except in the infancy of a mission; 
and that he should always aim to make his labours tell upon the 
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liettiieiiisni of the country. Wliile he preaches constantlj in a itintnndM: 
£xed station, thej think it well that at favourable seasons he 
ahould itinerate in the more retired and ill-instructed districts. 
Soch itinerancies thej reckon as of high valae in spreading sound their 
oeriptoral knowledge, and preparing the way for a future extension 
of ihe mission by the establishment of new stations. But to be effec- 
tive^ they should be systematic, limited to a comparatively small 
carefully carried out, and repeated again and again. 



Medical missions they consider a valuable auxiliary to the direct Medioai 
work of the gospel, in densely peopled countries, as China and 
India, where deep prejudices against its teachers may be removed 
by their means, and where medical aid is largely needed. But 

erezy medical mission should be a Christian mission, and faithful 

instruction should ever accompany the humane work of the phy- 

fidan. 

They learn with pleasure that, though not primarily sent to Efforts 

thrir ooontrymen abroad, the occasional labours of missionaries in Kn g iW i m wi. 

Eogliah congregations have been blessed to their spiritual good ; 

tnd hare in many countries tended to diminish the hindrances to 

the gospel found in the lives of ungodly Europeans. 

In looking at the results of the Christian missions carried on Raimitoof 

dnriog the last sixty years, and to the high position which they miMkoi. 
have DOW attained, they record with adoring gratitude that, not- 
withstanding their own imperfections and shortcomings, the Lord 
has Uessed them with great success. They pray that all impedi- 
ments existing to the progress of the gospel abroad may be 
entirelj removed ; and that the Church at home may be largely 
terrved; while the glory of all that has been accomplished thej 
hnmblj ascribe to the Spirit of grace, under whose ministration 
this work of mercy is carried <m. 

The ConfiBcenoe con c lu d ed the monung session with prayer. 
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SECOND SESSION. 



Tuesday Afternoon, March 20th. 

Afteb dining together at ^he London Hotel, the Members of 
Coilference re-assembled at Hope Hall, at four o'clock ; 

Major-Grneral Alexander in the Chair. 

After prayer had been offered by the Rev. W. Swan, the 
following Programme of discussion was taken up: — 

Prognunine. Subject: How BEST TO STIR UP, DIRECT, AND WORK, THE MlS- 

8I0NART Feeling at Home. 

A Missionary Intelligencer. Missionary Periodicals. 

Correspondence of Missionaries with University Prayer- 
Unions, and Missionary Associations in their Native 
Towns. 

Deputations. 

Juvenile Associations, and Missionary Effort on the part 
of the Toung. 

A Professorship of Missionary History at the Universities. 

At the call of the Chairman, the following paper was then 
zead by its Author: — 

ON THE BEST MEANS OF EXCITING AND 
MAINTAINING A MISSIONAEY SPIRIT. 

Bt THE Rev. T. B. Whiting, C.M.S. 

MiMmary 3j |^ missionary spirit is to be understood, not that odd 

d^nad. acknowledgment of the duty which unlocks the purse at stated 

intervals ; but such an interest in the cause as will ensure aelf- 

denial in its behalf; make it an object of frequent thought and 
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deep affection^ and a principal topic in prayers and thanks*' 
girings. The question before ns is: How can we most effec- 
tnallj increase the number of individuals animated bj such a 
spirit, and the number of churches thoroughly identified with the 
work? 

The object of our missionary enterprise is the ultimate ruin of 
the empire of Satan by the establishment in every heart of the 
throne of the Lord Jesus. The human means for accomplishing 
this object is the proclamation, in all its simplicity, of that gosp^ 
▼hich is *'the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
beUeveth;" and which we are bound by the command of the ever- 
listing God to proclaim '*for a witness to His Name,** and "for the itssai:ii«ct8. 
obedience of faith." It follows, that none but the subjects of divine 
grace can be animated by a true missionary spirit. The increase 
of the missionary spirit, therefore, depends upon the number of 
(rtf/y converted hearts. Therefore every labour for the advance- 
ment of true religion, and all that tends to excite and maintain a 
spirit of vital godliness and living faith, will tend to excite and 
maintain a missionary spirit ; and although a revival may not be its maniAst- 
ittended by an immediate increase in the aid afforded to Christian ^^°°^ 
minions, yet such revival will speedily multiply the zeal, the self- 
denialy the money, the men, the missionary prayers and thanks- 
giTingSy which indicate the existence of a spirit of aggressive 
Qiristianity in a church, and in individual disciples of the 
fiedeemer. 

Buty like every other Christian grace, the missionary spirit To be 
seeds to be fostered in the hearts of God's people. It is only too 
isdlj true, that the intensity of the existing missionary spirit is 
utterly disproportionate to the number of true believers. Thank 
God, there are Christians fully alive to the missionary obligation ! 
Thank God, the number has largely increased of late years ; but 
where are the churches filled with burning zeal and unceasing 
prayers ? 

Some of the following suggestions may commend themselves 
to the minds of one and another of those who desire to foster the 
missionary spirit :— ' 

1. We must exalt the missionary spirit to its proper position, Extdt 
eqoali^ with other Christian duties; as, for instance, with duty. 



pcsjer. Active hatred to the reign of sin is a part of holiness. 
Self-denying effort to win sinners from sin and eternal death, 
fa an important element of charity. It is not something which 
may or may not do^ but which we must do. It is a means 
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of grace to ourselveSy and essential to the fulness of spiritnil 
Ufe. •" 

2. We must fan the flame of missionary seal in the pastofi 
Can an icicle light a fire ? If the pastor feels no warmth of mitC 
sionary zeal, his attempts to arouse the hearts of his people wfll 
fail. If he knows and cares little about the work, his people wSl 
be in like case. (May I not add, that much, the same may be bM, 
regarding the influence of the pastor's family ?) *^ People wfll 
always give to the missionary if the parson do uphold them." R 
is of great importance, then, to omit no exertion to influence tM 
minds of the students in our theological colleges, that the fntui 
pastors may have a lively interest in the cause. 

3. We should neglect no opportunity of winning the interest 
of influential laymen. Each Christian should strive to imprci9 
his or her own family. The best means of doing this will be, not 
to weary unwilling listeners with the whole of a periodical, baft 
to read privately the Records, &c., to mark the most interestiiig 
facts, and to bring these regularly every month before the familj. 
If this can be done on a stated evening, so much the better. 

4. Whoever, pastor or la3rman, desires to excite, and espe* 
byaiL^^ ^ cially to maintain, a missionary spirit in others, must strive thst 

his own love for the cause should increase, and seek to have an 
intelligent knowledge of the mission-field, both as it htu been 
and as it is, so as to be ready to impart information and meet 
objections. It is mournful at a missionary meeting to hear a 
pastor or Christian say, — " 1 really can give you no informatioii. 
I will, therefore, make a few general remarks." Every heart 
animated by a thorough missionary spirit will bring especial 
detaib from the mission-field before the throne of grace. We 
should earnestly recommend the practice to our friends; it will 
deepen their love for the work, maintain their missionary seal, 
and greatly tend to spread the missionary spirit. 

6. We must be careful lest we seem to work for a system, a 
particular Society, or a party, rather than for the advancement of 
the Redeemer's kingdom^ We ought to have a reasonable pre* 
ference for the Society we support ; but nothing will more cer- 
tainly damp a rising feeling of missionary interest than an unkind 
display of feeling against, or even a forgetfulness of, every other 
institution except our own. While nothing elicits a more cordial 
response than an appeal which manifests a catholic spirit. 

6. Private prayer. The Christian grace of a missionary spirit 
is eminently a work of the Holy Spirit upon the heart ; and then 
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MbtSl we most effectuallj labour to inspire missionaiy ardour, 
ivhen we labour upon our knees in our closets, praying that our 
God would reveal even this unto those who do not adequately 
fktl the obligation. 

7. The pulpit affords the opportunity of making the subject in the 
fimiliar to the people by frequent allusions. For instance, by^"^^*" 
illiiBtrating our subject by incidents from the mission -field. 

a sermon might thus be enriched, and afford interest, and 
the attention of fatigued listeners. These allusions should 
"be Teiy firequent. It is not enough to have an annual sermon 
to excite a transient enthusiasm. The missionary idea should 
lie a ruling principle in the mind of a preacher. 

8. The friendly and social intercourse we have with our in looletj. 
Wghbours affords many opportunities of introducing the subject, 

Hid supplying the lack of information which exists so widely. 
Ifiariouary evening parties might be gathered, and thus throw a 
fresh interest into the communion of saints. 

9. Newspapers afford a very powerful means of spreading Tho pi«« 
widdj missionary information. Incidents and facts introduced 

into newspapers, would catch many an eye which would never 
look upon a missionary periodical. 

10. Missionary periodicals should be circulated in book-clubs, Missiraary 
md in every possible way. Tbey should be written in a 
IhottNighly interesting and clear manner, and contain not merely 
ffinertations, but histories, memoirs, and facts. Letters from 

tlie mission-field should contain incidents and descriptions, ^e 
cannot^ of course, expect that incidents of an interesting cha- 
licter will always be at hand ; but our dear brethren will, I trust, 
pardon my mentioning the matter. The nature of the commu- 
Bieations required is well described in a few admirable lines in 
Mr. Mullens's South Indian MissionSy a book worthy of wide cir- 
culation. '' To understand a mission thoroughly, we should know 
aomething of its locality ; the people among whom it is carried 
on ; their former condition and history ; their habits of life ; the 
Idstory of missionary effort among them ; its discouragements and 
^easing features; its present character and fruits.** P. 91. 

11. Beading-books, &c., used in schools of all classes, have Headert in 
been almost entirely overlooked as a means for caiT3ring out our 
olject, but they might Jbecome a most abundant and powerful 
ehannel of information. Introduce missionary scenes into the 
leading lessons ; circulate quarterly tokens, instructors, and pie* 
lBre«cards. 
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FrintiL 12. Larger coloured missionary prints might also supplant 

** the unseemlj relics of depraved and immoral art" upon oar 
cottage wallsy and finelj-drawn pictures might lie upon drawing- 
room tables. The pictures should always be true scenes, and not 
creations of the fancy. For the originals of these we must look to 
our friends abroad. 
Mflrionaiy 13. Missionary meetings were held in apostolic times, and the 

iDMu&ga. miggiQnary speeches of Paul and Barnabas caused " great joy to 
all the brethren." Some have called missionary meetings neces- 
sary evils. They are evil, if badly conducted. But when a holy 
spirituality pervades the speeches, and when facts of an interesting 
character are related and recent information given, they have con- 
tinually proved to be blessed means of grace, and powerful agencies 
for exciting and maintaining a missionary spirit This result is in 
accordance with the constitution of the human mind, which God 
has made very sensible to the sympathy of numbers, and peculiarly 
apt to be influenced by the living voice. Thus information is 
largely imparted, and burning zeal enkindled, which will after- 
wards seek to interest others. 
lnfoniuitio& What is wanted on these occasions is — not orations — nor 
^^ portions of sermons — but short affectionate appeals, dear state- 
ments of missionary principles, and, above all, a simple answer to 
the question, ** What are you doing ? What is going on now in 
the mission-field?" The living missionary can best give this 
answer with reference to his particular field. Those who have 
studied missionary records can do it in a more comprehensive 
- manner. We have much accessible information from missionaries. 
ikcti^fl»e& ^ ^^® advocates of missions would study, dig out, condense, 
arrange, and relate the facts and incidents within their reach in 
the various periodicals, missionary meetings would exercise a more 
pervasive influence upon society at large ; and it ought to be im- 
pressed upon Christian laymen, and especially upon ministers of 
religion, that it is a duty to spend a few hours every month in the 
acquisition of this information, that they may always have ^'some- 
thing to say." 
Dun qpeak- Let uo Consideration permit a defective speaker to weary an 
•UowaUe. assembly ; and I venture to think that we ought never to ask any one 
to preside, however influential in other respects, who is not himself 
truly a Christian. I will also add, that it appears to me that a very 
sad tendency exists to make the cause depend upon the presence 
An ''grmt and advocacy of great and popular men, rather than upon its own 
S^^t merits. There is too great an eagerness to have a ** well-known 
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aUy* or a person of distinction. 7%is may create a transient 
exeitementj bat the cause of missions must depend upon its own 
greitnesSy and its own sacred and intrinsic interest. 

Will it not be well to introduce a larger element of prayer and 
piiae into oar meetings ? 

14. The last remark is especially applicable to the quarterly, ^^^^ 
cr more frequent meetings. It might be well to bring the cause tioiuj. 
€f missions monthly before a congregation: such a meeting might 
last an hour, or an hour and a half — a hymn, a prayer, a portion 
of Seriptare, a short comment, an address of twenty minutes, a 
hymn, and a prayer embracing the topics alluded to, with a collec- 
tioDy would form the programme of such a meeting. The address information 
might relate in successive months the missionary work in Benares, on aySoml 
liferpool. Sierra Leone, Madras, London, Tahiti, &c. These 
mrae firequent meetings are necessary. It is not enough to stir 
the flame of missionary zeal once a-year. Dissolving views of ^^^^^Kdving 
niiBsionary scenes might be occasionally introduced. 

16. Lecturers before literary societies have abundant oppor- 
timities of aUuding to the missionary work. 

16. Ladies' missionary-working parties are an important means Working. 
of enlisting sympathy in the cause. They should always begin 

with prayer and a portion of Scripture, and the passages read 
ihoold be well selected and interesting. 

17. Juvenile Associations are especially important, not only on Juvenile 
acooont of the large sums they produce, but also because they*^^ ^ 
etriy enlist the sympathies of the heart* 

18. Every Association should be, if possible, thoroughly Oigania*. 
oiganised. It should have a president, secretary, treasurer, and ^^ 
ccHnmittee ; and the members of such committees should be regu- 
larly supplied with all the important recent information, even 
when it is not possible to obtain frequent meetings of committee. 

19. Increase the number of families and parishes represented Toutha toit- 
in the mission-field. A representative returning home and telling miMion- 
hia fellow -parishioners and companions, what "Christ hatn ^ 
done by him, to make the gentiles obedient by word and deed,** 

will wonderfully excite and cherish tte missionary spirit. The 
fiie&ds of missions should bear this always in mind, and keep their 
eye apon promising youths, aiding them by counsel and instruction 
to prepare to offer themselves for the work. 

20. A great impediment to the diffusion of a missionary spirit ChrittiAn 
is to be found in the irreligious conceptions which so lamentably ^' 
prevail, as to the proportion of money to be devoted to the service 

j0 
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of the Lord. This is a large subject and cannot be more than 
tonched. But we should labour to inspire the Christian Churches 
with the glowing ardour of devoted affection, which will impel 
them, ** whether thej eat or drink, or whatsoever they do, to do all 
to the glory of God." It is the duty of every pastor to give his 
flock frequent opportunities of contributing to the great cause, and 
to leave to the people the responsibility of not giving. 

But, after all, we return to the statement already made, — that it 
is to the increase of the converted people of God, and to this alone, 
that we must look for an enlarged missionary spirit. It is the 
humble believer who exclaims from his heart, — 

** Jesus, I love thy channing name, 
'Tis music to mine ear ; 
Fain would I sound it out so loud 
That earth and heaven might hear." 

May God, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, be pleased to 
pour out his Holy Spirit, and cause a great revival of true godli- 
ness throughout all Christian Churches. Amen. 

^^- The Rev. James Gabb, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Car- 

lisle, was desirous of bringing before the Conference two sugges- 
tions, and of ascertaining the general feeling with regard to them. 
The first he made at the request of the Eev. C. Hodgson, Rector 
of Barton-le- Street, who had for twenty-five years been a diligent 
and successful advocate of the interests of the Church Missionary 
^P«»»y Society in the north of England. He believed the period had 
newapapw. arrived when a weekly penny missionary newspaper, containing 
selections from all the Protestant missionary publications of this 
country and America might be published with advantage and 
success. It would be Catholic in spirit, and greatly conduce to 
Christian union ; and there was sufficient room for the dissemi- 
nation of such a periodical, without interfering with existing 
denominational publications. The periodicals at present cir- 
culated were thought to be imperfectly read by many; perhaps 
because the details they contained were too diffuse, and required 
a more minute acquaintance with foreign countries, their geo- 
graphy, politics, &c., than most readers possessed. The news- 
paper, however, which he proposed, would contain the cream of 
such publications ; and if published at a low price, and perhape 
illustrated, would be acceptable to a large body of poor people in 
the country and elsewhere, who did not read the publications 
themselves. Such people, for the most part^ took in their Satordaj 
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peanj newspaper, containing the news of the district in which 
tliej lived, and would be glad to read an intelligible periodical 
giving the missionarj news from abroad. 

The other suggestion he had to make was, that the missionary 
work might be greatly advanced amongst the higher and more 
intelligent of the middle classes by the publication of a first -ci»ss Mirsiomuy 
Q/tuirterfy Review of Missions^ devoted to the discussion of all those 
satgects which had brought this Conference together; and in which 
men of ability, experience and piety, might advocate their views in 
regard to the home and foreign operations of Missionary Societies. 
Christian missions in all ages; the condition and relations of 
ancient and modem churches; missionary biographies in con- 
nexion with the work ; special features of particular missionary its topics. 
fieldfi ; heathen systems of religion and philosophy ; books of 
travel, and the like, — so far as these cross the path, or affect the 
proceedings of the missionary — might be discussed with great 
advantage to the Ck>mmittees of the various Societies, to mis- 
^nary students, and to the missionaries themselves. Such a 
Beview would afford the means of discussing critically, com- 
prehensively, and philosophically, all the secondary influences 
which affect and determine the religious faith of men, and would 
be read by a numerous class of persons well disposed to the 
mission cause, who would be more interested in that cause, if they 
had its principles and proceedings brought before them in a 
higher form than is done in the monthly publications and occa- 
donal meetings of the year. 

The Rev. H. M. Waddell observed, that some of the pot. n. ic. 
missionary periodicals were very admirably conducted, while in 
some, perhaps, there was room for improvement. They had, in 
the North at least, a monthly missionary newspaper, called the 
News of the Churches and Journal of Missions^ very much like 
what had been suggested. A quarterly missionary review, how- a good 
ever, was still very much wanted, and had been long, in lii.« JJ^^^ 
opinion, the desideratum of missions. Our literary men would iioi 
read the Missionary Monthly Intelligence; they were ignorant 
of the facts contained therein, and yet they expressed low opinions 
of the work which influenced multitudes of minds. They them- 
selves required to be enlightened ; and if tliey could get the facts, 
and arguments, and philosophy of missions, set forth in a first- 
class literary style, in a Review which would command its position 
in the country, no doubt these men would read it. This was so 
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important a subject that he hoped a Conference like this, com- 
prising the representatives of all Societies^ would not break op 
without resolving to have a first-class missionary publication for 
the review of all topics bearing upon missionary operations, 
which were now a power in the world, and should be worthify 
exhibited. 

fc^^- The Bev. Dr. Batlee had a very strong opinion as to the 

want of a first-class missionary publication. He had now under 
his training fifteen missionary candidates, and the number was 

Theoame. steadily increasing; and he felt very greatly the want of some 
assistance, such as a first-class periodical of this kind would 
afford. He cordially agreed with the observations which had 
fallen from the Chairman as to the defects of our human systems 

Ourhmnan of theology. The attention both of Christians at home and 
missionaries abroad had not been sufficiently directed to this 
point. He deeply felt that our theological systems — and he 
did not except the Church of England — were the products 
of controversy; and had, in consequence, departed from the 
simplicity and fulness of the teaching of the Bible. A laige 
proportion of the Thirty -Nine Articles were chiefly anti-Romish, 

^^^ and bore the impress of a controversial age. The fFetl- 

"^^ minster Confession of Faith and the Assembles Catechism par- 

took too largely of scholastic and controversial features to be 
fit instruments for presenting Christianity to the heathen worid* 
He would go farther, and venture to say of that magnificent 
confession of our faith, the Athanasian Creed, that even it, 
gloriously true as it was, wanted that scriptural simplicity in 
which the Apostles presented Christianity to its first converts. 
It was not that he doubted the truth of any of these documents ; 
he was prepared to defend every statement in the Thirfy-Nine 
Articles and in the Athanasian Creed ; but thoy presented Christ- 
ianity from the view of its historical and controversial dev^op* 
ment; and if we were to win the world over to the faith of Christ; 
we must go amongst the heathen with the simplicity and fulness of 
the Word of God itself. All human systems of theology presented 
not Divine truth, but human views of Divine truth, and therefbrs 
partook of human infirmity. God would bless His own word as 
our simple and all-sufficient standard. Another great want with 
regard to the missionary work, was the want of a scriptural study 

SSu^to ^^ human nature. We sent out men primed with texts of Scrip- 

Uatttdiad. ture, and well primed also with the ecclesiastical systems of the 
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diflerent Bchools, bat knowing very little indeed of haman nature 

m the Bible presented it to us. Having expressed the pleasure 

which he felt at meeting with the Rer. Mr. Hardy, whose works 

he had read with so much profit and satisfaction, Dr. Baylee 

■Qoded to Mr. Hardy's able work on Buddhism ; and related an 

anecdote of a discussion between a Buddhist priest and a Christian instance. 

Bissioiiarj, in which it was doubtful which had the best of the 

ttgument. The missionary was thrown away from his texts of 

wriptore and his theological systems, to discuss the best condition 

cf homan nature with regard to Grod, to eternity, and to the 

nhjugation of the human will. He was not prepared to meet his 

opponent. In conclusion. Dr. Baylee observed, that a periodical 

which would deal with subjects of this kind, in a large and not a 

textual sense, but in the true spirit of the Bible, would be of great 

Me in preparing an elevated class of Christian missionaries. 

(Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Wallace, missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Rev. j. 
Church in Gucerat, said ; — ^I think it is exceedingly important in ^^''^-^^^ 
diieeting public feeling at home upon the subject of missions, that 
tte public should be enlightened as to the nature of the mission 
idd. A great many people in thinking of heathenism, and, I fear, Two fieku in, 
nmetimes even the advocates of missions themselves, just think of ^m^' 
it in the mass, without drawing a distinction between one mission 
idd and another. Now, in foreign missions there are two great 
fields ; one where there are people of organised systems, based upon civiUsed • 
pretended revelations, and the other where they are in a state of 
comparative barbarism, and in a great measure unsophisticated. Barbanxu. 
It will be found, I think, that hitherto the great success has been Saoceas 
l a on gs t the comparatively barbarous people ; and, therefore, it is thTi^ter!^ 
of great importance that the public at home should be thoroughly 
edightened upon this point. Dr. Tidman has well said that India Difficulties 
ii probably one of the most difficult mission fields in the world, former. 
jsrt because there we have a regularly organised system: the 
people feel that they have something to defend, and that they 
give up something if they accept the GospeL We find the 
in Buddhist countries. I was much struck with an observa- 
tion in the life of Dr. Judson, bearing upon this point. In tracing 
tte great success of missions among the Karens, as compared with 
ttor success among the Buddhists, he said that the Karens were 
fike men with empty vessels, that only wanted filling ; while the 
Buddhists had vessels to empty, and they were most unwilling to do 
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80. (Heftr, hear.) It has been mentioned that a missionary in Cejloxi» 
in disputing with a Buddhist, had really the worst of the argument 
I think, therefore, that in missionary periodicals, special attentioii 
Our friends should be drawn to the character of the subjects in the different 
understand fields, and the character of the qualifications which those who work 
^^*' in those fields should possess : and, in the same way, that the public 

generally should be enlightened on these points. If this were the 
case, we should not find parties, as I believe is sometimes the case 
now, speaking of the want of success in India. We should re- 
member that in India we had a citadel of sin, and that in the 
South Sea Islands there existed only some of Satan's outposts. 
(Hear, hear.) The Church at home should feel this, and, when 
they go to take the citadel, it should be with determination. They 
should endeavour to increase the number of agents, and, in parti- 
cular, should feel the necessity of special prayer in behalf of such 
places. When they speak of the difficulties connected with the 
Pntyer spread of the gospel in India, in Buddhist countries, and where the 
fuUow. Mohammedan delusion prevails, they should bring this difficulty to 
the throne of grace, praying for a special outpouring of the Spirit 
Missionaries of Grod. (Hear, hear.) I would also suggest that those who labour 
iifv them- among the Buddhists, or Mohammedans, or Hindoos, should feel 
soch" ^ the necessity of specially qualifying themselves for the work, bj 
spheres. learning the nature of the system with which they have to con- 
tend. We are not to suppose that the Spirit of God will supply 
those defects in our labours which arise from our own indolence 
and want of preparation for the work. I throw out these hints, 
rather for the guidance of other speakers; and, in concloaion, 
I will observe that, in the conversion of foreigners generally, 
the great distinction between the mission fields themselves has 
been very much overlooked, in speaking of the success in some, 
and of the want of success in others. 

Note from The Rev. G. D. Cullen here read a brief pi^r forwarded by 

B^caJlJS. Mr. Douglas of Cavers, observing that Mr. Douglas was a munifi- 
cent supporter of missicms ; that he had published on the subject 
long ago ; and had furnished the article on ** Missiona,'' to the 
Etwychpadia Britannica. (For the paper read see Appendix,) 

Hr. CuLior. Mr. CuLLEX said : — The hints which their esteemed friend 
had thrown out in his paper illustrated the advantage of a well* 
conducted and well-supported Quarterly Review. Objectiona to 
multiplying periodicals had often been made, and the opinion 
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bad been expressed — an opinion with which he sympathized — ^iiM^u 
Ibat it would be much better to get missionary intelligence maybeuaed. 
diffased through existing periodicals than to institute a new 
one ; but the idea, which had been so well suggested, was to 
bring out something like the Calcutta Review^ in which might be 
paUiahed well-prepared articles on the philosophy of missions* 

The Rev. Mr. Whiting, referring to Mr. Douglas' desidera- 
tum, said the Church Missionary Society were about to publish 
the contents of the works of Dr. Ffander. 

The Eev. Thomas Sshth: — My attention has been much Rev. t. 

tamed to the subjects introduced into this paper — namely, the 

pidpit, the press, and the platform. I shall confine myself now, 

Itowerer, to the subject of the press. I think the tone of the dis- 

eossion indicates that there is a felt want in regard to this matter. 

There are various classes of existing periodicals, general and de- Misdonary 

Baminational. I have not seen them all ; but of those I have seen, genonoiy 

I shonld — ^being about to pronounce a pretty sweeping sentence of ^"^ ^°^' 

condemnation — except one — the Church Missionary Intelligencer 

—which is, I think, a really good publication. Be it understood, I 

kave not seen all ; but, with that exception, I think they will be 

fimnd to fall very far short of what such publications ought to be. 

Ihe information they contain may be, on the whole, correct. They 

give Blatements, but they give no idea whatever of what is going on 

fa the mission field as a whole ; and it is sometimes impossible to 

Hike oat anything intelligible by putting their statements together. 

Ton read in some of them, that at some place with an unpro- ofien not 

aoonceable name Mr. So-and-so had baptized ten converts ; and ° *** 

ftaty perhaps at some other place ten thousand miles off, some 

other person had baptized three other converts. Now, I beg to 

aiggest that that is not missionary intelligence to any practical or 

iieftil purpose. And this is very much the character of most of 

tte denominational periodicals of this kind. Mr. Whiting, in his 

(qper, threw some of the blame on the missionaries for not sending 

Son information ; but the greatest share of the blame is not due 

to them, hat to the fault, or rather the misfortune, of the editors to 

vhom that information is sent, and who do not know in what way 

to nutke a good nse of it. (Laughter.) The result is, in point of 

lttki that our denominational missionary periodicals are not read 

to toy great extent^ and I believe the reason is, that they do 

M deserve to be read, and ought not to be read. This may 
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seem strong language, but it is a subject on which I feel 
very deeply : I think it is one which lies at the root of the whole 
matter with respect to the future prospects of Christian missiona. 
^oipubUo ^® press is a most powerful agencj in bearing upon public 
c^^l^ opinion ; and Christian opinion is public opinion ; and it is upon 
Christian opinion, feeling, and sentiment, that the success of mis* 
sions depends. (Hear, hear.) It is in direct proportion to Christian 
sentiment and Christian feeling with regard to missions at home, 
that there will be success with regard to missions abroad. I do 
hope, therefore, that this subject will occupy a very full share oS 
attention not only here, but when the members of the Conference 
return to their own homes, and that they will bring their influence 
to bear on our denominational bodies with respect to it. This 
kind of publication, after all, in the special circumstances of the 
Church, is fitted to be most effective. There is something in the 
denominational feeling which we may regret or approve. There 
are differences between us, and they do affect us so that people 
will, whether they wish it or not, take more interest in the mis- 
sions to which they themselves subscribe, and which are con- 
Ourperiodi- ductcd according to their own views, than in others. Therefore, I 
be improved, think^the time has not yet come to give less importance to the 
denominational publications, or to abolish them ; and that being 
so, I do hope that a vigorous effort will be made by the various 
Churches for elevating, and for improving their various dencH 
minational periodicals. The only really good one I am ac- 
quainted with is, us I have said before, the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer. I do not mean to say that it cannot be made better ; 
but it may be taken as a sample, and the others have a very great 
stride to make before they come to its level. Perhaps by that 
time, it will also have taken another stride in advance, and I hope 
it may. (Hear, hear.) When all this, however, has been done^ 
there remains the other question of a more important kind of 
Former periodical, which should discuss principles, and contain articles of 
^[^^ length on subjects bearing on missions. I recollect a very distin- 
guished man in the literature of our country, — ^Mr. Isaac Taylor 
— sent a detailed prospectus to India, about 1844 or 1845, pro- 
posing to establish a Missionary Quarterly, and requesting contri- 
butions. Not being in this country at that time, I do not know 
why it was not set a-going ; but I suppose there was not found 
sufficient pabulum, either in the way of contributions of literary 
matter, or sufficient support of a pecuniary kind. But, if thia 
were the case then, I hope it need not be the case now, because it 
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stated this morning that the number of missionaries daring 
the last fourteen years has been about doubled. I am sure the 
interest at home has also been doubled during that time. And 
the time must have come now, if not then, when a man like Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, or some other giant of our literature, might conse- 
<utite his strength to the diffusion of information, and the elucida- 
tion of sound principles through the medium of such a publication. 
For practical and immediate purposes, the daily press is the most 
powerful engine ; next, the weekly; and then the monthly ; and I ^^i^ 
suppose it is to these we must look, at present, as a kind of smaller ^^® "^^^ 
moaketry: but still we should bring the heavy cannon of the 
•quarterly press to bear, in order to demolish the strongholds of 
prejudice and ignorance at home. I never thought before of the 
points mentioned by Mr. Waddell, in regard to the training of 
miasionaries by the press, but it seems to be a very important 
question. At a meeting, in Edinburgh, some months ago, I ex- 
pressed a hope that one result of this Conference would be the 
establishment of such a periodical as that which has been now sug- 
gested. If such a periodical is to originate in the Conference, as 
I certainly hope it wiU, I beg to say to all our Liverpool capitalist 
friends, Uiat we want no help from them. (Laughter.) If it suc- 
^oeeds, it must succeed simply and entirely by its own merits, and 
not by being propped up with contributions. No publication can 
^ good, unless it pays itself by circulation. Recollect, we are not 
begging for such a publication. If it cannot help itself, let it fare 
at it deserves. 

The Rev. Dr. Somebville submitted that it was scarcely fair ^' ^' 
m Mr. Smith to condemn a class of publications en masses without objecu to ^ 
giving their names or stating how many he had read. He had censanB. 
excepted one for commendation; and he thought that, as Mr. 
South had stated that he had not read all, he was bound in 
equity to specify those which he considered unworthy of being 
letnL He felt personidly interested in this matter, being himself 
an editor (laughter) ; though he felt satisfied that Mr. Smith's 
statement could not apply to his publication, which had a dr- 
culation of upwards of 40,000 copies, and which he had reason to 
know, was generally read. If such sweeping condemnations as 
Hr. Smith's went abroad, they could not fail to injure the various 
amwrionary publications. 

The CHAiRMAir reminded Dr. Somerville that Mr. Smith had chaibxav. 
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been speaking in all the freedom and confidence which was par* 
ticularlj desired. He had spoken, not of persons, but of things. 
Of course Mr. Smith had spoken generally. (Laughter.) A 
publication, like Dr. Somerrille's, with a circulation of 40,000, 
was excepted. 

jov. pr. The Rev. Dr. Tidman,— Sir, it falls to my lot to conduct one 

of these publications ; and my great relief is, that our good friend, 
who is the censor, does not take the trouble to read what he con- 
demns. That goes a great way to neutralise the force of his cen- 
SSiUi?^*^* sure. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) There are more than 200,000 
imionary of theso monthly missionary periodicals circulated by the different 
societies ; and it is worthy of grave thought whether anything 
should be said in this Conference tending to depreciate that means 
of extensive good. It may be all very true that there are many 
gentlemen like the speaker, who look upon these penny publica- 
tions not with favour; but there are hundreds of thousands of our 
cottagers and villagers, and others, who look upon these penny 
publications with great interest, and whose missionary life de- 
pends upon their contents. Now, as we depend for our funds 
upon the many, snd not upon the few, I submit it would be an 
ii\)urious influence, which I should be sorry to see go forth from 
this Conference, if anything should tend to depreciate the value <^ 
that, which in its place is truly good and essentially needful. With 
regard to that higher class of periodicals, it is nothing new to 
to tbewJ ™any in this Conference. My friend opposite (Dr. Steane), aad 
^the Quur. other gentlemen now present, were engaged fifteen years ago in 
securing the services of Mr. Isaac Taylor for this quarterly 
periodical ; and it was no fault, cither of those who planned, 
or of Mr. Taylor, who was ready to undertake it, that it was 
not carried into effect. Much as our friend, Mr. Smith, despises 
money, the fact is, that want of funds was the cause of that 
failure (laughter); and if you are to depend, at the outset, 
upon the merits of that kind of work, you will never secure 
it from one year to another. There is a great difficulty ia 
getting these periodicals up the hill; though, when they aitiisi 
the acclivity, they may go on pretty well; still, it must tax tlie 
pockets of our Liverpool friends, and other friends, too, to raiae 
ifoDcy the sum of 5000/. as a minimum to establish a quarterly publi- 
ZSmoa. cation of this sort. And Vrhen you have got the money, 
where are the men to conduct it with efficiency? Nothing ia 
more difficult than to conduct our Quarterlies ; and were it not 
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Ibr the great interest put forward to support them, who knows 
"which would fall first ? 

The Rev. F. Tkestrail, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary ^J;^jj^ 
Society, obserred, that he had taken a lively interest in periodicals 
connected with the religious body to which he belonged. Take, 
^nr instance, the Baptist Magazine, He invariably found amongst 
Siis brethren a class of gentlemen who were exti'emely literary, 
moA loved everything that was highly intellectual, polished, and 
seilned. This class did not like the Baptist Magazine; they Periodicals 
ahrajs condemned it; but they never read it. This was true among the 



with periodicals, which represented their missions. Their JJibutow!*" 
ifiiends of this class did not read them ; that was the fact. The 
bulk of the support of all Societies came from the mass 
die people; the Bible Society not excepted. It was the 
of the people who read these things. Some years Ago^ 
2n consequence of the great difficulty experienced in getting ' 

"^he publication into the hands of their friends, their quarterly 
was put an end to ; but a year and a half ago, they got 
consent of their conmiittce to re-establish it; and now, 
'dmnigli the medium of the book-post, they could send consider- 
able qnantitieB for a penny. They announced through their Demand for 
Xnguane, and through their secretaries and collectors, that these ^^' 
jmbKcations would be given away to every subscriber of one 
^enny a-week. During the first quarter they had only applica- 
tioos for 8000, but now the demand had gone up to something like 
J2,000 or 13,000. It was increasing every quarter ; and he had 
U> donbt that in a short time it would reach 25,000. They knew 
thai it went into the hands of the people ; for, unless they wanted 
S^ mod felt an interest in it, they would not have it. 

The editors were charged with not knowing how to use the Jf^'jji^ 
infignnalion communicated to them ; but they did use what they 
^ot. They did not manufacture the facts, nor trust to their ima- 
^inalion for the things recorded. They certainly exercised their 
diflcretion as to what proportions of the communications they used; 
and aoiaetimes it required a glossary to unravel the difficulties 
and changes in the technical terms employed. To his knowledge, 
the spelling of the word "Koran" had altered half-a-dozen times 
witidn eighteen months, and they were obliged constantly to send 
eat to the missionaries to request them to use those terms with 
people were now familiar at home. 
With respect to the order in which the information was gene- 
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rallj placed in the periodicals, he could state that it was placed in 
a definite order; that India, Africa, and the West Indies, had 
their respective positions ; and that there was never a jump often 
thousand miles from one sentence to another. He thought that 
Mr. Smith's condemnation was much too sweeping. He thought 
tSiVoniy ^^^^ *^^s great publication — the proposed Quarterly Review — 
far the few. could only be for the few. A large number of persons could not 
be infiaenced by it. Even if launched, and supported by all the 
talent that the Church could afford, it would not reach the great 
mass of the people, in whose hearts they wanted to keep alive the 
love of God and pity for dying men. The editors would be glad 
to receive suggestions ; and he begged to assure Mr. Smith that, 
if the missionary papers were not interesting, it mainly arose from 
the fact that their missionary brethren abroad did not take suffi- 
cient pains with their communications; while their friends at 
home were too apt to expect that their missionary intelligence 
was to be filled every month with something marvellous and 
extraordinary. It was unwarrantable, however, to suppose, that 
they should have to detail more marvellous results than occurred 
at home, unless, indeed, they wished to put their missionaries to 
fighting tigers and rhinoceroses. With regard to the pictorial 
illustrations, he believed that, for the most, they had been 
faithful and authentic. 

B. ^^Ao- R. A. Macfie, Esq. said, — They had been told that missionary 
publications are not read by certain classes in society, and it was 
important to reach them. He did not think the want was so 
much in the qualify of the publications as in the way in which 
they were made use of. He thought the primitive system, oral 
communication of intelligence, was the Christian system and the 
prudent system. The principal place which these periodicals 
ought to occupy, was, in his opinion, that of providing miniaten 
with information, which they in their turn might communicate 
aalriit^te ^'^'"^ ^^ pulpit on the Lord's-day forenoon. The true use of 
uaedtoa missionary periodicals was to supply the means of giving to the 
mndmi people, in this way, information of what the missionaries were 
'^'^'^* doing. He himself subscribed to a considerable number of peri- 
odicals, whose excellence he did not doubt : but he knew little or 
nothing of their contents, for he did not read them; and busy 
people could not be got to read them, as they might not find time 
to look at them on week-days, and on Sundays they were occa* 
pied with Sabbath-schools, their families, and other duties. The 
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onlj waj to reach the hearts and minds of {he people was bj the i^»^»d i»- 
minister of each church reading information to his congregation, be »u»tiiiy 
These sentiments were not entertained by himself alone. They ^liui!^ 
had been bronght before the Missionary Committee of the church 
to which he himself belonged, and they received such favourable 
consideraticm that it was proposed to ask the Synod to sanction 
a publication of a character somewhat different from those which 
now existed. It was suggested not to issue this periodical in any 
balky form or at any regular interval, but as an " occasional rorio,«cidi 
paper:" if there was only little to say, to say that little, issuing 6^*^11551,2! 
for instance only half a sheet, and even that, only when there 
WIS matter to communicate : this publication would be sent to the 
ministers of the several congregations, to be read publicly at ordi- 
nary diets by authority of the Synod and its Mission Committee. 
There could be no objection to a paper of this kind being road 
from the pulpit on Sunday forenoons.* 

The Bev. Dr. Tweedib, although belonging to the same R«v. Dr. 
^arch as Mr. Smith, differed from his brother upon the present 
occasion, and that very widely. Ho saw, moreover, one or two 
editors present, modest men, who were in the habit of hiding 
behind the majestic monosyllable we, and who might bo shy of 
speaking for themselves. (Laughter.) He might be allowed to 
mention, therefore, what took place with reference to periodicals I^^^ ^i^ 
in the section of the church to which he belonged. They had a perkxiiMii. 
monihljff with a circulation ranging from 20,000 to 23,000 copies, — 
not a yexy large circulation, but still leavening a goodly number 
of thousands with the truths which the missionaries convoyed. 
They had also a quarterly publication. .Mr. Smith might undcr- 
Talne it in a literary point of view; but the matter which it 
eontained was just such as that esteemed brother himself was 
aeenstomed to send home when he was a missionary far away 
in India. (Laughter.) Of this about 95,000 copies were circulated 
every quarter, and if they thus reached 95,000 persons with only 

sound idea, they would do some good. (Hear, hear.) Uo quite 



agreed with Dr. Tidman with regard to the larger periodical, and Thaqtur- 
had done what he could to promote its establishment many years ahw. iri«io. 
aga Goold it be revived he had no doubt it would be produc- ^ 
tive of gpreat benefit to the missionary cause; and for tliis reason, 
that the ideas which came to govern the public mind were first 
Ranted in one mind, or two, or twenty, and were thence conveyed 
to the minds of the masses ; and could they work out hiroug and 

* SoxictioQ huM siuoc been given. 
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powerful thoughts about the missionary cause through some high- 
class periodical, and get it to bear with all its weight in high 
quarters, ho had no doubt that, beginning with the higher mindf, 
thej would work downwards, and so influence myriads of the 
minds of the country. ^Tr. Smith had discountenanced pecu- 
niary contributions for such a work, but he (Dr. Tweedie) had no 
doubt that contributions for it could be got up before the Con- 
ference closed, if it were thought desirable. He was quite sure 
that if such a periodical could be started, of which he was far 
from sanguine, it would do good in the sphere to which it would 
be limited, perhaps five or six hundred being, he feared, its 
maximum circulation. He would not, however, have it for a 
moment supersede the smaller and simpler class of publicationa. 

R«ir. T. The Rev. Thomas Smith explained that he had distinctly 

stated that the smaller periodicals must be the great means of in- 
fluencing the people. It was to the improvement of these pub- 
lications that he was directing his attention, and the establishment 
of the other literary undertaking he regarded as a secondary, 
though still a very important matter. 

BtT.T. The Hey. T. Green would follow up the remarks of Mr. 

***"* Macfle, which he deemed exceedingly important. He believed 
that if they wished to influence and direct aright the public 
feeling with regard to the missionary work they must adopt the 
Thft pulpit su^S^s^OQ which Mr. Macfle had made, particularly in the use of 
oofl^t tobo the pulpit; for it was marvellous how little the pulpit was used in 
largely. reference to that great object. If they looked at the New Testa- 
ment, they would be surprised at the amount of missionary in- 
telh'gence which that portion of the word of Grod contained, when 
contrasted with the very sh'ght references to missionary matters 
which the pulpit, in the present day, generally gave forth. He 
would not allude to the missionary journeys of our Lord, narrated 
The "Acts** ^^ ^® ^^^^ Gospels, nor to the details of missionary journeys in the 
^»Jj2[^^ Epistles ; but looking at the Acts of the Apostles, which was from 
the beginning to the end a missionary record, he asked if they had 
ever considered how large a proportion the Acts of the Apostles 
bore to the whole of the New Testament ? They would find that 
it was one-eighth part of the entire book which was thus taken up 
by a missionary record ; what proportion then did the missionary 
work bear in their own pulpit discourses to this New Testament 
proportion? Mr. Macfle had stated that persoLJ like himself 
rarely perused the monthly, or even the quarterly, missionary 
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pablicationSy and that if they were to be made acquainted with 
them at all it mast be from the lips of their pastors. When he His own 
(Mr. Green) had charge of a parish, some time ago, he was in the uiu w»y. 
habit of directing the thoughts of his people to missionary sub- 
jects on the Sabbath-day, at stated intervals, exactly in the way 
described : sometimes speaking of one mission and sometimes of 
another, and he could truly say that much more interest was 
excited whenever that Sabbath came round than by the ordinary 
ministrations of his Church : for thus a pleasing variety was im- 
parted to those ministrations, at the same time that he was carry- 
ing the introduction of the missionary element prominently into the 
polpit. The effect of this and of other measures which he adopted 
with the same object in view was the formation of a missionary 
association, and from 30/. which they raised in the first year 
tliey went on increasing, from time to time, until in the last year Their xemit 
that he was there (ten years altogether) they were able to send up 
to the funds of the Parent Society a sum of 200/. lie tliought 
that this was mainly due to the giving of information from the pulpit 
in the way already referred to. He should state further, that 
the congregation consisted almost entirely of operatives, and con- 
tained only some lialf-dozen persons of moderate or affluent 
means. 

Adverting for a moment to the subject of periodicals, he might 
remark that members of the Church of England had no reason 
to complain with respect to their treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Smith, for he had spoken very kindly of their Missionary Intel- 
Ugtneer; 'but, much as he (Mr. Green) valued that periodical, he Neodofgood 
fdt that it operated on a very small portion only of their con- periodical 
tribatorSy some 3000 copies being sent out every month, while many? 
they had 60,000 contributors, whose names appeared in their 
Annual Report, and probably 600,000 contributors, whose names 
never appeared in any Report, contributors of their pence, their 
halfpence, and their farthings, weekly, to their missionary work. 
(Hear.) They wanted to influence these 600,000 minds, and the 
only way of doing this was by giving them something in the shape 
of a halfpenny or a penny periodi9al. He knew that the little 
Juvenile Instructor^ unpretending as it was, had been the means 
of sending many a missionary student to the College at Islington, 
where he had become fitted for the labours of the missionary field. 
Other missionary publications were filled almost entirely with 
eommnnications'from their missionaries abroad. Until he read 
these publications, he (Mr. Green) had regai-ded them as unin* 
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teresting. (Langbter.) He would recommend Mr. Smith to read the 
two last Numbers of the Church Missionary Record, the numbers 
for Febmary and March, and he had no doubt that he would 
then admit that he had had a rich spiritual treat. They con* 
tained a most interesting conmiunication from the Bishop of 
Rupert's Land, as well as other communications of great interest, 
firom Africa and elsewhere. 

The Ber. C. Hebebt, in reference to the best means of 
stirring up the missionary feeling at home, observed that nothing 
had been said about missionary prayer-meetings. (Hear, hear.) He 
was inclined to believe that they had come to a time in the history 

^^J^^^^ of the Church when prayer would exercise a greater influence than 
it had yet done ; it was one of the peculiar features of the present 
time that people came together gladly and regularly for prayer 
alone. This was a most mighty engine that ought to be enlisted 
in the missionary cause to a much greater extent than it had 

iSfwiStfc ' ^>^^ hitherto. One of our gveat Missionary Societies, during the 
past year, had determined to call special attention to this subject ; 
and its rolls, which before, were almost destitute of candidates 
for the missionary work, were suddenly replenished; so that 
when its friends met together to consider what they should do, 
their minds were filled with gratitude, and the language of scrip- 
ture was put into their mouths : '^ Before they call I will answer ; 
and whilst they are yet speaking I will hear." (Hear.) He be- 
lieved that if the authority of this Conference were given to the 
establishment of missionary periodicals, either monthly or quar- 
terly, and of missionary prayer-meetings, they would gain a new 
fund of strength, and secure a blessing from God, which would 
tend more than anything else to the increase of the missionary 
spirit. 

Ber.Gtnoxi The Bev. Canon Woodrooffe, of Alton, Hants, wished to 
say a word by way of supplementing Mr. Green's remarks. He 



regarded it as one of the best means of gaining support among the 
Fwiodieai Working classes, to have periodical meetings of a devotional cha- 
''"'*^^'^^ racter, and to make those meetings the means of disseminating 
missionary information. It had been his practice for years to 
assemble his people thus once a-month, for prayer and reading 
the scriptures, and for communicating missionary intelligence upon 
scriptural principles. He had found no lack of heart or interest 
among his congregation with reference to the smaller missionary 
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pabHcfttions. The little children came eagerly for their Juvenile 
Im$iruetor9j and the working men for their quarterly papers, and 
they might depend upon it that whenever the work was taken up 
in earnest in centres of this kind, a blessing would be sure to 
fidlow. 

The Bey. S. Hislop advocated the formation of Missionary Boy. a. 
Assoeiadonsy which should meet quarterly, for the reception of '*'^' 



kiy intelligence, for the giving of contributions, and for 
CDgaging in united prayer. He had enjoyed, the privilege ot 
fignning such a Missionary Association in a locality recently 
Uessed by a remarkable outpouring of God's Spirit ; and he had ^^^'^ ^^ 
had the happiness of witnessing the lively and earnest interest amonR tho 
with Which poor fishermen, who had only recently themselves ^ °"* *^'' 
tasted of the grace of God, had entered into this grand work of 
diffusing that salvation, which they had thus experienced, over the 
whole world. He (Mr. Hislop) gathered fresh encouragement to 
go fbrward in his work, from the knowledge that these men, who 
knew what prayer was, were meeting together for the promotion 
of this great missionary work. 

Colonel Layie observed, with reference to the circulation of Coi. Latic. 
periodicals, that in the neighbourhood in which he himself resided, 
— Blaekheath, Greenwich, and Deptford — there was a good work Poriodioaa. 
gcnng on in this respect. Last month he had been asked to preside idsu&om. 
at a missionary meeting of the children composing a Sunday-school, 
gathered in from the Ragged Schools of the neighbourhood. The 
nissiooary boxes, with the contributions of these children for the 
three previous months, were opened at this meeting ; and, to his 
astonishment, in farthings, half-pence, and pence, the collection 
amounted to no less a sum than 4/. \s, Hd. ; and on inquiry he 
found, that the interest of these children had been brought about 
to a very great extent through the reading amongst them of this 
Ckmrch Mimonary Juvenile Instructor, known by th(;m as the 
''good green book," and by other similar simple publications. 

Lient-Col. Hughes observed, that he had been permitted Lieot^joL 
loaie six years ago, to establish a Juvenile Association in St. John's ^^^^^ 
Wood, which now numbered upwards of 2000 members, and which 
had contributed altogether during the last six years a sum of 1200/. Jureniio 
la order to show the remarkable interest taken by Sunday-school their axtmt 
duldieOy— the children of the poor, in the work of Chribtian "''' *'^"^' 
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missions, he would mention the fact, that in no single instance, 
during the six years, had he received less than 40/., and, in two 
instances, he had received upwardJs of 50/. in pence, halfpence, 
and farthings, from Sunday-school children. He had circulated 
monthly, during the six years, at the rate of never less than 
oOO, but usually from 600 to 700 copies of the Church Missionary 
Juvenile Instructor and the Gleaner, He had received on an 
average 3/. quarterly, or thereabouts, for these publications ; 
for they held their regular quarterly meetings, and this money 
came, not from the rich, but from the poor Sunday-school children. 
When he told them that 63,000 copies of the Church Missionary 
Juvenile Instructor were circulated monthly, chiefly among th« 
poorer classes of society, and that contributions were received by 
the Church Missionary Society in small sums from thb poor 
amounting to 20,000/. annually, he was sure they would say 
that a great evil would be done if the circulation of these 
admirable publications was in any way curtailed. Although a 
publication ef a higher order might be required by persons in the 
higher ranks of society, yet it would be doing a great injury to 
the missionary cause if these little penny publications were to be 
put a stop to. (Hear, hear.) 



Bar. H. The Rev. Hamilton M. MacGill entirely agreed with those 

who thought that a periodical of a higher class would be of immense 
service : and with respect to the inferior class of publications 

Utorauty being more widely circulated, he believed it was quite possible to 

Ston^on. show, that contributions to missions had increased in proportion to 
the circulation of those periodicals ; the diffusion of missionary 
sentiment creating a demand for missionary publications, and the 
publications, in their turn, ministering to that sentiment, and 
> leading to larger and more liberal contributions. He could name a 
church — the United Presbyterian Church — consisting of 167,000 
communicants, in which 74,000 copies of periodicals are circulated 
and paid for by the readers, monthly. When the circulation of 

Bxampi*. these periodicals began, the missionary contributions of that 
church amounted to about 5000/., whereas now they had reached 
25,000/. a -year. Facts like these threw some light upon the use- 
fulness of this minor class of publications in the advancement of 
the cause of missions ; for in that cause the contributions had 
increased pari passu with the increase in the circulation of the 
periodicab. There were one or two other matters bearing upon 
the missionary spirit in the Church at home to which it was 
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dennble to look. He believed that in proportion as men worked 
oat the missionary principle in their own lives, in that same pro- 
portion would they be able to induce others to go along with 
Aaniy either in the way of personal exertions, or of contributions 
to liie cause of Christ. He believed, however, that the work must 
begiii with the pastors. Those most emphatic words, which Poston 
CDnned the very jet and essence of their conmiission, " Go ye into uUMionary. 
an tlie world, and preach the Gospel unto every creature," must be 
better understood. The pastor must "go" himself, and work the 
work of a missionary, as he had opportunity ; and acting thus 
Umaelf, he would be led to employ his people in the same way, 
giving them all an inducement to work for the cause of Christ. 
The great missionary lesson must be learnt by personal work. 
*If any man will do the will of the Lord, he will know of the 
doctrine:" and in proportion as he carried out into his personal 
Mo and labours the true missionaiy spirit, in that same proportion 
would he be blessed, in inducing others to go along with him, and 
to join with him, both in prayer and in Christian contributions, 
fixr carrying on this great work. Christian contributions must be 
regarded as being as certainly Christian, and as certainly devo* 
tional, as any other act of the Christian life. And until their Oiving is 

'' , an act of 

people thoroughly understood this, their efforts to enforce the devouou. 
habit, and the duty, of Christian contribution on their respective 
congregations, would never be attended with full or perfect success. 
Both in the Old and in the New Testament this duty of Christian 
contribntion was presented as matter of worship. In the 72d 
Flnlm, they were told, "And he shall live, and to him shall 
be given of the gold of Sheba. Prayer also shall be made for 
him continually, and daily shall he be praised." Thus the 
giving of gold and prayer were spoken of in the same breath 
bj God himself. In this matter of giving, much depended on 
the circulation of ideas, the old idea being, tliat a man might 
give a gift to the cause of Christ, provided he liappened 
to be in particularly good circumstances. A friend of his Kfy^c ^^r 
had recently waited on him, and made an offer of 1000/. for llrVl^fysi'vo 
miasionary objects upon certain conditions. A relative of this ide!^"^^"^ 
kind donor, shortly afterwards, waited on him, and cordially 
agreed with him in saying, that the very idea of givinpr a 
a thousand pounds to the missionary cause was worth len 
thousand. He was persuaded that they were ruled very much 
by the ideas that were abroad; and it was importar.t to re- 
collect that these missionary pablications had, during the last 
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twenty years, been circulating the thoaghts which had resulted in 
fionsoT^ these large gifts. He found, from an article in the Encyclopaedia 
Mi^ionary BritannicOy that the missionary contributions of all Christendoniy 

in behalf of heathendom, amounted to about 600,0002. a-"^ 



excluding contributions made to Bible Societies. He beUe^ed 
this was an under statement. But, even supposing that the real 
amount was 1,000,000/1 there were a hundred men in Christendom 
who ought to give every farthing of that amount, leaving the 
missionary contributions of all the rest of Christendom entirelj 
out of the account. (Hear, hear.) We were now only at the 
][J2j2^^^ beginning of the work. When Grod saw the Church to be pre- 
Ufe. the rest pared for it, he would put more substance into her hands ; and 

«rill follow. *^ ^ , /T , 111^. 

when she had more life, she would obtain more means in the 
shape of Christian contributions for carrying on this great 
work. The great want of the Church, indeed, was more life. 
And when she had more life she would have more prajor 
and larger contributions. They had special reason to thank 
Grod for the revival with which he had visited many parts 
of their country. That very morning he had opened a letter in 
the Conference, telling him of a most striking revival of religion 
which, during the past week, had taken place in one of the towna 
of the North, and which was deeply impressing the people thereu 
If this movement were to extend over the country ; if there were 
more life and Christian exertion in the Church at home; they 
would very soon find that God would pour a larger blessing on the 
heathen world; and the type of Christianity, which existed at 
home, wouldy if they thus laboured, be reproduced abroad. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev. p. La The Rev. P. La Tbobb thought that all the three methods of 
circulating missionary information, which had been recommended, 
were very desirable and could not be dispensed with; yet a quar-: 
All kinds of terly journal of a higher character would be a great addition to 
Src^nceded. nuasionary literature. He (Mr. La Trobe) was one who assisted 
at the consultation with Mr. Isaac Taylor, fifteen years ago, and 
could confirm Dr. Tidman's statement as to the causes of its failure. 
He, however, quite agreed with those who thought that only a 
small portion of those interested in missions would be benefited 
by such a pcriodicaL They could not altogether dispense with 
their present quarterly and monthly missionary journals, though 
such publications might doubtless be improved, and greater dis- 
crimiuation exercised in selecting the mat^. He fclt^ however. 
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eipeeiftny as regarded ordinary and javenile readers, that they 
vonld sastain a yeiy great loss — a loss, of which they would fSsei 
tba oonsequenoes — were they to put a stop to these periodicals. 
Their xmisionary brethren and sisters abroad, to whom these 
paUicatioiis were fraught with instruction and interest, would 
flottain a serious privation, and have just ground of complaint^ 
w«t8 they withdrawn. It was most important also, to bring 
iMiiionary information more frequently forward from the pulpit, Tiio pulpit 
and that periodical meetings of Associations should be held ; McoUngs. 
adrantage being always taken, when possible, of the presence of 
miflsiooaries visiting Europe, and of such as had retired from 
active service. They would all agree as to the necessity of more r^uy". 
fervent, united, and continuous supplications at the throne of 
grace. Periodical prayer-meetings on behalf of the missionary 
work would do much to increase the zeal and interest of congrega- 
tiona at home, and to edify the hearts, and support the efforts, of 
miaaionaries abroad. 

The Bev. J. Aitoerson, formerly of Calcutta, said, that sinco Rov. J. 
return to England, he had felt very deeply how necessary it 



for ministers in this country to hold up distinctly, prominently, 
und constantly, the idea that every member of the Christian 
Church, be he great or small, had a work to do with regard to 
the conversion of souls. First, with regard to his own household; 
secondly, amongst his companions and fellow-countrymen ; and ;J" /[ii^^^^, 
thirdly, amongst the heathen. It was preposterous for tlic treasury Jr^"" «i;'''*- 
of the Lord to be filled with contributions for carrying the gospel 
to distant parts of the earth, from individuals who were not known 
in any way to manifest a warm love for Christ and his gosf>el in 
their hearts and lives. He wished therefore to know the mind of 
the Conference upon this point. If the treasury of the Lord was 
to be filled, in order to carry on his work, should it not be by the 
liord's people ofiering spontaneously and entirely from their own 
hearts that which their love of Christ and their appreciation of 
the glorious gospel led them to give. 

The Rev. J. Towers, of Birkenhead, approved very much of r^i^"[.;^ 
the suggestion of a weekly newspaper or periodical, which should 
brins: before the churches the Rreat mission work which wai) proin? a %■'■.' \w 

" ' It':'-' ' i-' '.T 

on in all denominations. It was hard for a minister to make •/■'•..-:.>. 
bncks without straw, and in giving information onr:e a-month on 
missionary subjects, be had often felt this dliFicuity; whereas if 
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ministers were supplied on Saturday morning with a missiontrjp 
newspaper, giving an account of what was going on in various 
parts of the world, they would bo able to warm and interest the 
hearts of their people in the missionary cause, and a prayerful audi 
liberal feeling would be established. He greatly preferred this 
proposal to that of the magnificent quarterly. (Laughter.) Work- 
ing men with their wiv:3s and families would value such a news- 
paper, and soon consider it a necessity; while the acquaintance^ 
which it would bring about, amongst Churchmen and Dissenters,- 
would be in itself a happy and important feature of its position. . 
By being thus mutually informed as to what was going on in their- 
respective churches in the department of missionary operations,^ 
much of denominational exclusiveness and ignorance would be= 
dissipated. 

Rot. J. The Rev. J. Fordyce, late of Calcutta, thought it very de- 

sirable to have a quarterly review of missions, but did not approves 
of the proposal for starting a missionary newspaper. The JVewss 
of the Churches and Journal of MissionSy which was already estab— 
Si^oiuS* ^^^®^» ^^^ ^^ "^* denominational, answered very much the- 
iutS"3dBtS? P^n^^ which had been suggested by Mr. Towers. It would be^ 
papers. better he (Mr. Fordyce) thought, though perhaps more expensive,- 
to infuse more of a Christian spirit into the cheap newspapers^ 
already existing, than to establish a cheap missionary newspaper. 
They might have a quarterly for a higher style of missionary 
periodical. He thought it would be well also if the editors of 
their denominational publications could keep in view the re- 
marks and criticisms which had been made, as much good might be 
done in this direction. When he himself was in India, he had little 
cause to complain of with reference to his comniunications not 
being published; though he did hear those who had been longer 
in the country, and who were more experienced, complain of tiie 
treatment which many of their letters had received at the hands 
Brufhtpara- gf editors. A Complaint he heard more than once, was this: — 
iDia»ionary That there was too much culling of the bright paragraphs Irom 
the missionaries' letters, and too much repressing of those things 
which they wrote in the agony of their hearts. (Hear, hear). He 
wished particularly to draw attention to this, because when 
Triah of ' travelling at homo in support of missions, he had found good 
wp praycr.'^'^ reason to believe, that those passages which indicated the trials 
of missionaries were just the passages to quicken the missionary 
spirit and to draw forth missionary prayers. With regard to 
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^cfMitatioiis, ihoagh large depatations no doubt did a great deal 
«f good, he wished to call attention to a humbler class of de- 
.paties and localities. He had often found after his return 
liODiey that in large towns a missionary from India was a very 
iieqnent visitor; but, that in going to remote and country places, JSSSlSST 
-crowds were collected by the visit of an Indian missionary, who village •• 
had perhaps never been seen before, and enthusiastic and successful towni. 
meetiiigs were held. He believed if some of their friends from 
abroad or missionaries at home, who had strength for it, would go 
lomid in this way to some of those country towns, many fresh 
springs would be opened up, which, although not very productive 
in money, would be fruitful in prayerful interest, and perhaps 
nsalt in more real benefit than, did the great public meetings in 
some of our provincial towns. It was most important that the JPK^^ST 
interest amongst the juvenile portion of the church should be ■^acUes. 
thoroughly maintained and encouraged; not only from the value 
of the juvenile offerings themselves, but from the fact that these 
children would be amongst the chief supporters of missions some 
ten or fifteen years hence, and that many from amongst them 
might yet go forth as the messengers of the churches in heathen 
lands. 

The Bev. J. Mullens, alluding to the remark made by Mr. ^^^^* 
Whiting as to the character of the conmiunications sent home by 
missionaries, said that he and his missionary brethren present 
would be glad to receive any hints that their experienced brethren what point 
at home might give them, as to the kind of letters they should ftionary'iet!^ 
write and the topics which they should discuss. The fact was, ^i^^^^^ 
that all the details of missionary life became so familiar to them, 
that things which a stranger would regard as of great interest, 
they were apt to pass over as an ordinary matter not worth describ- 
ing. He had been quite astonished to find how references to 
Indian customs, and to the details of Indian life, which they in 
India passed over as ordinary, attracted considerable attention 
among friends at home. With regard to Deputations, he thought 
that it was well for missionaries, when they came home, to receive 
a few hints upon this subject. Many missionaries had made the Hfraionniy 
mistake of confining themselves, in their sabbath services and shluid gi'i? 
even on the platform, to addresses enforcing the duty of carrying ^'^^^ 
on missions, and the like. These general topics the people say they 
can hear discussed by their own ministers at any time ; but from 
a missionary, whether on the sabbath or on other days, they like 
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^ to hear eTerything he can tell them of what his eyes have seen in 

the work of the Redeemer abroad. He thought it both right and 
wise for all missionaries, when going through the country as depu- 
tations, to keep this desire in mind. He had himself made miytakflg 
in the matter at first, but latterly had made it a rule to faring 
before his audiences the facts of Indian missionary life, the histoij 
and prospects of yarious fields, and striking incidents that had 
occurred. He had found that their friends felt a deep interest^ 
Bympathy not only in the successes, but also in the disconragementSy of 
trials. ^ missionaries. He never found that the relation of cases, where 
the hearts of missionaries had been grieved by the open and 
avowed apostasy of some of their converts, did the slightest injorj 
to their interest in the mission cause ; for they showed to their 
friends the true character and difficulties of the mission work ; 
they showed how it was carried on now under the same conditions^ 
as was the work of our blessed Lord himself, and of his Apostles, 
who met with the same discouragements. Some persons have^ 
indeed, spoken in disparaging terms about the relation of stories 
stories. at missionary meetings ; but while they would all object to pander 
to a morbid appetite for stories about alligators, monkeys, and 
tigers, stories about converts were only instances of Christiani^ 
individualised. Such were the stories of Cornelius, of Lydia, 
and of the Gaoler. The way in which the truth worked and 
Christiaiiity forought forth its fruit was illustrated by these details of indi- 
^g|^^' vidual life in the New Testament ; and what could the mission- 
aries do better than adopt the same course ? It was the glorj 
of Christianity, as propagated in a true Christiaoi spirit and 
method, that it took hold of individuals. The whole world was 
to be Christianised by the Christianising of individuals ; and the 
gospel went from individuals to their connexions, their families, 
and the nations to which they belong. The progress of the gospel 
among the devil-worshippers of South India was most interesting; 
the story of the progress of the gospel among the Karens was 
more interesting still ; and he thought that his missionary brethren 
could not do better than give all the information they possess about 
the facts of their missionary life, and the progress of the gospel 
in heathen lands. 

Dr.OMjiAJiA The Rev. Dr. CMeara thoroughly coincided with Mr, 
Mullens' observations, that it was by facts, and facts alone, 
that the individual interest in missionary work was to be kept 
up. 
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WnxiAX Leach, Esq. of London, referring to the proposed w. lAics. 
ttd from Juvenile Societies, expressed his regret that active effort 
to obtain support for missions was comparatively little used bj work fin- 
fay gentletmen — persons who were impressed with the importance bT?n'^lrui 
cf the object, but who rendered comparatively little help in the {^^^|[^ 
great work. The amount of assistance which might bo rendered 
\ff laymen was inconceivably great. If all did their duty in this 
'. mpect^ missionary operations, so far as resources were concerned, 
■%ht be increased a hundred-fold or more. If gentlemen would 
give tlieir energies to the subject — as Colonel Hughes, for instance^ 
kad done— there would soon be a wonderful spread of missionary 
M{^>ly. They all knew, who attended committees in London, how 
iiffienlt it was in many Societies even to get a quorum, and how 
fittle was done out of the Committee — the work most needed. 
UnwOHng as he was to refer to his own case, might he be permitted His own 
draa to encourage others to ** provoke to love and to good works ?" ^^'^ 
He was himself induced to take up a work of this kind, in connexioa 
with a particular Society; and he well recollected the remarks 
made to him by a much-respected clergyman who consigned that 
Sodety to his care : he said, " Do all you can to call forth the 
help of brethren, the Lord will bless you in it, but don't expect it 
to be an easy work, for it will be a cross as long as you live.** 
miia was more than fifty years ago^ and he (Mr. Leach) could 
Imly say that, though these works had been acts of self-denial, 
tlM blessing of Grod had largely attended his efforts, — to Him 
akme be the praise. — He recollected very well an observation Asking for 
mde not long ago by Lord Shaftesbury: ^'I have lenmt that if Im^ntant 
we want money, we must ask for it." This, he was sure, would ^^ ' 
be the experience of the Church, and they must not be above 
tsking; for it was an occupation which Apostles did not dis- 
dain to follow. They sought the contributions of those who 
were under their infiuence, and w^re not ashamed in person to 
eonvey those contributions to the relief of the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. He hoped that this discussion would have much 
effect in calling forth the missionary spirit, and a determined 
feeling to help forward the work of God in any way that they 
could. He could fully testify to the fact that, whilst engaged 
in very laborious occupations he could always find some time 
ibr helping such objects; and he recommended his brethren 
to consider engagements of this sort as primary obligations—- 
and as work to be done for God, which must always take the 
precedence of all minor engagements. 
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CAmvLu ^® "Rev, W. Campbell wished to offer one or two remarks 
about Deputations. A very excellent man in Bristol said to him, 
jaiuoof not long ago, "Your deputations are the life '-blood of your 
societies." With this sentiment he fully agreed; but be could 
not, also, help mentioning as a fact, that he had heard of gentle- 
men preaching for Missionary Societies and not once mentioning 
the name or work of the Society whose cause they professed to be 
^cy should advocating. Was this pleading the missionary cause ? It was 
jnauon in a mistake, in his opinion, to reserve all the facts for the missionary 
weii^as oa meetings ; for missionary meetings, as a rule, were generally but< 
cbnn. poorly attended: people were not sufficiently interested in the 

subject, and would not come out to attend them. To meet this 
difficulty, it was necessary that deputations should fill their 
sermons with great facts respecting the missionary work. He 
fully agreed with Mr. Macfie with respect to the importance 
pastors being well posted in regard to missionary information, in 
order that they might diffuse it among their people on the sabbath* 
day. Until the seed was sown among the people, they oould not 
expect the results. 

Buom!^ Lieat.-CoI. Hughes observed that his experience daring the 

last eight or ten years had convinced him that the great opposition 

WorkfbrtiM and difficulties with which he had to contend, had arisen from the 
little interest taken by the clergy and ministers of the gospel in 
missionary efforts. Unless ministers of the gospel, to whatever 
denomination they belonged, took an interest in the question, and 
brought it fully and regularly before their congregations, it was 
impossible for any layman to do what Mr. Leach recommended. 

CHAiBiiAir. Xhe Chairman, touching the point mentioned by one of the 
preceding speakers, as to the spirituality of giving, said Uiat one 

^j^^^^ of the first lessons which he had learned when it pleased God to 
draw his heart towards Himself, had reference to this subject. 
He thought he was doing a very meritorious thing in contributing a 
liberal sum for some missionary purpose. He took it to a brother 
officer, who knew very well what his life had been, and wlio^ 
looking him earnestly in the face, said, *' I don't think I ought to 
take this from you at alL" ** Why not ? it is for the missionary 
work." The officer questioned him closely as to his motives; 
and this lesson had never been lost upon him. Ilemembering this 
incident, he felt quickened by tlie address of his friend on the 
left, Mr. Andei*son ; and he urged them all to remember that it 
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WIS **not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord.** However empty the treasury might be, let them go ior- 
ward in faith, and bo suro the Lord could do his own work with a 
little money, by means of his ministering servants, as well as by 
mach. He trusted that in future they would look more to the 
gift being sanctified by the spirit which presented it. 

Adverting next to the subject of deputations, the Chairman Eioq^iiout 

" n KpcjiKora not 

asked if they had never seen men who, for their intellectual powers <Uway«the 
and eloquence, were brought to meetings, such, for example, as of miMiona. 
thoce which would shortly take place in the metropolis, go back 
from those scenes, and in other parts and spheres take a more 
active part against the pure gospel of Christ than they had np- 
pemred to give assistance to it by their eloquence on the platform. 
These were important considerations for the Church ; and here 
he thought, in connexion with other inconsistencies, might be 
found one of the causes of that want of success in missions 
which, under the name of " failure,'' had been inserted in the 
programme. With regard to the influence of publications in 
exciting sympathy and gaining means of support for missions, 
tlie Chairman said that ho believed it was to Scotland wo were Schools wip* 
indebted for the flrst movement in a ipost beautiful characteristic rutk ^°^ 
of missionary work— namely, Sunday-school children supporting 
eonverts in far distant lands, and thus establishing a bond of 
Christian love that spanned the hembpheres, and united in one 
Spirit now those who shall hereafter be worshipping spirits around 
the throne of Christ in heaven. 

The Bev. Dr. Stbanb remarked that there was another aspect R«^*i>r. 

Btcavb. 

of the subject. We expected our missionary brethren to send us 
infinrmation : had we ever thought of what was due from us in infmtmiom 
•wding information to them of what was going on in our own Mr?to^ 
Marches ? He had been the editor, for fourteen years, of a perio- "»****•"«'*•■• 
dical {Evangelical Christendom) which interested itself more 
particularly with the Continental and other Churches, the Churches "Erangriks i 
of the Beformation and the Oriental Churches. He might men- Som^Mnt 
tion a fact which he felt assured would gratify the meeting, that *^ *'"°'" *"• 
the proprietors of that journal had come to the I'esolution of 
sending it monthly, free of all cost, to every Protestant mis- 
sionary throughout the world. (Applause.) It had been sent 
already in considerable numbers to missionaries belonging to 
Afferent Societies; and the letters received from thinr dear 
brethren, especially those at the outside stations, and iar from 
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the centres of information, showed how highly they had been 
gratified, how their hearts had been cheered and encouraged, and 
how much they prized the information which such a periodic^ 
afforded them. 



Rflfv. R.B. 
Hasdt. 



ImiKroTed 
tone of the 
modem 



GAptain 



The Rev. R. S. Habdy would merely observe, as a missionary, 
that they would omit a great duty if they did not express the 
deep gratitude which they owed to the editors of Evangelical 
Christendom. He also wished to express his own sense of grati- 
tude at the change which had taken place in the principles of our 
chief Quarterlies, such as the Edinburgh and Quarterlg Reviews, 
They were not yet all that they could wish them to be, bat 
certainly their tone had very much changed from what it was a 
few years ago. With reference, also^ to the daily press, Tlte 
Times especially, he felt he could make the same remark : though 
the public newspapers were not what they should like them to be 
in all particulars, yet they had very much changed in their tone 
and tendency for the better within the last few years. As to 
the News of the Churches^ he read it regularly, and was much 
interested by its varied and valuable contents. 

Captain Latard, as the representative of the Jews' Society, 
begged to thank Dr. Steane and the supporters of the publication 
in question, for the valuable information it contained, and for the 
liberal manner in which it had been distributed. 



^Htyy^wi*- 



Woeklies 
have more 



^^LunL' ^r- Steane, having had some practical experience of periodi- 

cals, would like to add a remark in reference to the proposed 

g^*«^^<» Quarterly. The Quarterlies, and the larger publications of tliat 
kind, were now obtaining less and less circulation ; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that some of the most intellectaally valu- 
able ones maintained their ground. He thought if they could 
bring the sanctified intellect of the Church into a periodical such 
as the Saturday Review^ it would obtain a far wider dicnlatioo 
and greater influence than any which could be hoped for from a 
Quarterly. 

5;^^ The Rev. Dr. Tweedie rose solely to express his regret that 

they could not go, even at some length, into the last subject 
mentioned in the Programme ; the subject of a Professorship of 

JSSS^ missionary history and duties at the Universities and Colleges. 

^^ There was a difference of opinion as to whether it would be better 
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to haye a separate professor for that department, or whoUior raoiv 
of the missionary spirit should be infused into the work of all the 
professors? It was an open question; but he thought it was the duty 
of the Conference not to omit all reference to the subject. And ho 
was sure it must be the feeling of all who were interested in the 
training of the future labourers of the Churches at homo or abroad, -^ii »t\uionu 
that as certain a sound as possible should be given with res^H^ct to ounht io^ 
ibe importance of thoroughly training students for the missionary ixTmu^uu; 
wori^ Ab a student of theology himself, ho did not recollect 
haying heard a single missionary lecture while attending tho 
HalL They had, of course, information out-of-doors, through 
Societies and various other agencies; but professionally thoy were 
not trained in any right views of the work: and although, of 
course, there was a great improvement in the course of a quarter 
of a century, since he studied, he did not know whether oven 
now, in the theological institutions of any section of tho Christian 
Church, missionary principles and missionary views received the <^ |^>^ <^^n- 
l^ominence which they deserved, or which the New Testament tUairatudkc 
gave them. He thought the subject should have more attention 
bestowed upon it than could be given in a course of half-a-<lozen 
lectures. Ho knew a devoted missionary who was offered tho 
opportunity of delivering six lectures in the course of tho winter, 
to the students attending a Hall; but he declined the offer on 
principle, although he could have done it easily, and would doubt* 
less have done it admirably; because he would not, he said, 
accept a composition, when he wished for full payment, with 
reference to this great subject. If something of this kind were 
well impressed upon the minds of all, it would be of great service 
to our future ministers and missionaries and be blessed, he was 
sure, to revive and invigorate all the Churches. (Hear, hear.) 

■ 

The Bev. Dr. Somerville said, — He had felt this subject to i^^v. pr. 
be one of great importance ; and he might state, that tho Church ""***"^ **•»•*■ 
to which he belonged had Synodically enacted, that it wixh a part 
of theological teaching, incumbent on the theological professor, to tuo mim. 
bring missionary subjects before his students; touching on tho 
claims of the mission-field, the qualifications necessary for tho sviu ^i .>r Dm 
work of a missionary, and the best methods of performing that }; J,; |;^/""^ 
work. They could not look into the New Testament witliout ""'*"^^' 
fleeing, that the missionary enterprise was the outstanding and 
prominent part of theology. The commission given by our Lord 
inimediately before his ascension was, '* Go ye into all the world 
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aiid preach the Gospel unto every creature;" and no professor 
could teach the Bible without teaching missions. He would 
mention a fact, which many of them, perhaps, were aware of; 
that at the New York Missionary Conference, held in May 
1854, the following recommendation on this very point was 
agreed to: — "Moreover, that, for the due preparation of candi- 
dates for the foreign field, it were very desirable that provision 
were made, in our theological seminaries generally, for bringing 
the entire history and obligations of the missionary enterprise 
before the students, in what may be briefly designated as a course 
of evangelistic theology." He (Dr. Somerville) was not pre- 
pai'ed to say that we had reached the period when a professorship 
of missionary history would be an advantage; but, certainly^ 
every theological professor should make it a matter of duty to 
inculcate missionary principles, and to enforce missionary obliga- 
tions. Much had been said about a higher class of missionaij 
periodicals, but he believed that if they could get missionary 
principles introduced into the Universities, and into the preelec- 
tions of the Professors, they would thus influence the educated 
minds of the country, and, through them, would influence the 
literature of the country also. 



Rev. O. D. 

CVLLEM. 



Dr. Cold- 
■traom's 
ketureson 
•ihnology. 



The Rev. Mr. Gullen observed, that Dr. Coldstream, of 
Edinburgh, a very enlightened friend of missions, had, during the 
last session, delivered a course of lectures on ethnology and ethno* 
graphy, which had proved exceedingly useful to the missionary 
cause. Medical missionary students and other friends had been 
invited to attend these lectures, which were prepared with very 
great care, and contained much valuable information such as the 
missionary required. He (Mr. Cullen) knew of nothing more 
calculated to diffuse through the University, and, by means of the 
Universities, throughout the church at home, a love of missionary 
enterprises, than lectures of this kind. 



B«T. Dr. 
Batlbs. 



The Rev. Dr. Batlbb observed, that the subject was one of 
the deepest importance. Some years since he had brought before 
the Jewish Missionary Society a plan of Christian Advocacy in 
Liverpool, in which he proposed that some man who had studied 
the subject should give four or six lectures annually in Liverpool, 
treating the Jewish subject in its higher and more philosophical 
aspects. 

If all our large towns had an annual course of lectures of this 
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kind, ho believed they would be looked forward to with as much T^t^com- 
interest, as in Oxford, people looked forward to the Bampton an.iuni 
Lectures. The subjects should be varied from year to year. He ic!ctura. 
Idieved that the adoption of this course would bo much more ad- 
vantageous than the institution of Professorships in the Uni- 
versities. The number of persons in the Universities was neces- 
nrilj limited. 

He could speak with great feeling on this subject, having what it 
nearly sixty theological students entrusted to his care ; and if his 
friend Mr. Hardy, for instance, were to deliver in Liverpool a 
series of lectures on Buddhism, he could promise him, as often as * 

be chose to lecture, an audience of at least fifty. Such lectures 
would be a most important aid to professors in his own position. 
A Professor of Theology had too many things to attend to to make Pmrmson 
liSmself master of all. It was quite impossible, for instance, for oTorythinff. 
liiin to bo a Professor of Buddhism, or a Professor of Brahminism ; 
although, of course, ho ought to know a little of everything ; but, 
really, to know subjects like these, as a Professor should know 
them, required a man to give his whole study to them. He be- How the 

^ o • pmii may bo 

lleved that the adoption of some such plan as that which he had can-icd out. 
ventured to suggest would lead to the development of a higher 
class of talent among missionaries. The men who delivered these 
lectures should be those who had distinguished themselves in 
their own particular departments. The lectures themselves might 
"be delivered in London, and repeated in the leading provincial 
towns : as, for instance, in Liverpool, Bristol, and Leeds ; and 
afterwards published. He was convinced that the lectures would 
"be advantageous, not only to theological students, but to large 
numbers of intelligent persons, who would listen to them with 
intexest and profit. 

The Rev. J. H. Titcomb, — I have resided for fourteen years £«▼• J H. 

, •' TiTOoxa. 

in the University of Cambridge, and I may, therefore, state what 
18 doing there in connexion with missions. There are one or two 
animal University sermons preached by request for the express Mfiiionanr 
{mrpose of setting forth before students the missionary work. c^ibhSge. 
There is an officer who holds the appointment of Christian Ad- 
vocatCy whose duty it is to publish a work each year bearing u|K>n 
the subject of Christianity in relation to various forms of idolatry The^ciuM* 
and false philosophy throughout the world. In addition to that, cau." ^^ 
we have three divinity professors, one of whom, by his office, is 
obliged to deliver periodically a scries of lectures upon pastoral 
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theology. The subject of missions, of course, comes within these 
dcuta^"* lectures as a particular department. With regard to the students, 
although there is no professed or formal and stated examination 
in connexion with missions, there is a yery large amount of 
exertion every term going forward among the young men on their 
behalf; and thus without any formal training, they are being 
practically trained for their future work. Year after year num- 
bers of young men come up from the yery first term of their 
residence, determined to devote themselves to the missionary work. 
They meet with every favour that the parochial ministers can 
^^^r* ^^^^ them in order to foster and encourage these principles. 
Beside which, there are Terminal meetings, at which one of the 
Secretaries of the Church Missionary Society usually attends. In 
connexion with this body of young men there is also a missionary 
reading-room, to which the publications of all Societies are sent. 
In addition to these, there is a large number of young men not 
merely interested in reading, but who deny themselves so far as 
to go, through evil report and good report, collecting in their 
various colleges contributions for the missionary cause. Then 
l^«iffayw- there is the Missionary University Prayer Union. Some years 
ago a number of good and earnest young men in Cambridge 
started that union, the object being to pray for the outpouring 
of a greater missionary spirit in the University itself and the world 
at large ; and it has now extended to Oxford and Dublin, and I 
believe it has ramifications in the Law and other departments of 
the professions in London. Taking, therefore, all things into 
consideration, I think the missionary spirit in the Uhiversity of 
Cambridge is by no means lacking. Perhaps a professorship of 
missionary history in the University is scarcely possible or desir- 
able ; nor do I think it at all necessary. I think the free and 
unreserved labour of love which I have described is amply suffi- 
cient to carry on that work, if it is carried on only with the 
same faith and earnestness. 

MuecTE. The following Minttte, embodying the view of the Conference 

on the important subject of this discussion, wasy after careful 
consideration, unanimously adopted;-^ 
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MINUTE ON THE MEANS OF EXCITING AND MAIN- 
TAINING THE MISSIONARY FEELING AT HOME. 

The members of this Ck)nference consider, that a variety of Minute. 
i^encies may with great propriety be employed to stir up the 
hearts of the seyeral classes of contributors by whom Christian 
missions are supported. They consider, that while the work of 
missiimfl should be enforced as an appointed Christian duty, no- 
thing will tend to increase and sustain an interest in this work so 
much as the widest diffusion of correct information respecting all 
its departments. That information, in their opinion, should be as ^^^^^ 
ibn and as clear as it is possible to make it. It should embrace 
not only the facts of missionary life and labour, but the explana- 
tions needed to put them in a proper light; not only the favourable ^^f^ 
dements of the picture, but the difficulties and disappointments 
with which missionaries meet 

Pot the spread of such information they think that the pulpit, '^* v^v^^ 
OB the Sftbbath-day, ought to be much more extensively employed 
than it has been ; and they would rejoice to see all the pastors and 
ninisters of our churches so endeavouring, systematically, to 
inform and stir up the hearts of their people in the work of the Thepatior. 
Lord. For the stated missionary prayer-meetings, so long main- 
Uined by all branches of the Church of Christ, they express their Frmt- 

meatixigi. 

setrtfelt gratitude ; but they desire to see them more numerously 
ittended, sustained with deeper interest, and more completely 
onployed both for directing to mission fields the minds of Christ's 
lervants, and drawing down upon them the blessing of the Most 
High. 

Under the same conviction they think that in public meetings, DqmUtUnif 
held for missionary purposes, the diffusion of information should 
Is kept very prominently in view ; and that Deputations, espe- 
^lly missionaries, both in their sermons and addresses, should do 
their best to convey it as fully and clearly as they can. 

In the same cause they reckon as of high importance the Tho prcfls. 
influence and tho employment of tho Press. They rejoice to 
^d, that the chea^ier periodicalsof the various Missionary Societies 
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have secured so large a circulation, and have proved so exton- 
sivelj useful, in increasing the knowledge and deepening the 
interest in missions, of the great mass of their supporters. Thej 
are thankful also that several other missionary publications, of a 
more general character, ably sustain the mission cause. 

They deeply feel, however, that it would be exceedingly 
desirable to secure the establishment of a periodical of a higher 
class, that shall treat of Christian missions at large; so that while 
the friends of missions naturixlly support the periodicals of their 
own Societies, they may, through such a general periodical, also 
secure regular and full information respecting the numerous 
missions of their brethren. Till its establishment, however, thoj 
suggest that attempts should be made to employ in the cause of 
missions the service of existing periodicals. 

The careful maintenance of Juvenile Associations, and other 
efforts to infuse a missionary spirit into the hearts of the young of 
all classes and ranks in the Church of Christ, they deem to be an 
object of immense importance, and worthy of the most able and 
systematic attention. They feel that all Christian children should 
be trained to take an interest in the mission cause; they maj 
then, under Grod's blessing, rise up in large numbers to be the 
future supporters of missions, and many will probably become 
missionaries themselves. 

They further consider that the subject of Christian missions, 
in all their bearings, their history, difficulties, successes, and 
obligations, should be brought systematically before theological 
students, as a part of their college course: that they may thus b& 
trained in the practical conviction that missionary work is the- 
regular work of the Church of Christ; acquire information 
respecting its position ; and themselves go forth to share its toils. 



A Committee was appointed to consider Dr. Baylee's sugges-* 
tion of a Missionary Lectureship; and the Conference after 
singing the Dcxology, adjourned. 
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At a sabseqnent sitting, the following Report was brought up by 
the Committee, and unanimously adopted. 

The Committee appointed to " consider and report on the MiasionArr 
desirableness and practicability of instituting a permanent Lecture to bo'esubT 
on Christian Missions^** in presenting a Report on the important ^*^*^ 
salject committed to their consideration, must throw themselves 
on the kindness of their brethren, to make allowance for any 
imperfections in the form in which their conclusions are presented, 
attributable to the circumstance that they have had so short a 
period in which to prepare them. On the other hand, the subject 
had 80 long individually occupied their thoughts that, when they 
met together, they were greatly strengthened in their views by 
the unanimity of judgment which they found to obtain among 
them. 

They are induced, therefore, to present the following pro- 
portions to the Conference for their consideration, and, if they 
deem them of sufficient practical value, for their adoption : — 

L That a Lectureship be instituted, for the discussion of the itaoi^eot 
principles involved in those higher relations, under which 
the great subject of Christian Missions may present itself 
to those who have hitherto given little or no consideration 
to it ; but who, from their intellectual superiority, literary 
attainments, or commanding position, exert a powerful 
influence in forming and directing the public mind. 

2, That, in order to the attainment of this object, a Fund be Fundn. 
immediately raised, sufficient to defray the expense of the 
proposed Lectureship for Five or Seven Years, at an 
estimated cost of 300/. per annum. 

8. That a Committee be appointed by the Conference, to committot. 
whom the necessary arrangements for carrying this scheme 
into effect shall be confided ; and that this Committee con- 

H 
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mSSIONABT LECTURESHIP. 



Laotnrvr. 



PomMionoy 
of the plan. 



CommittM 
appointed. 



sist of a selection of brethren from the diflTerent bodies of 
Christians engaged in missionary work, as represented at 
this Conference, with power to add to their number. 

4. That the Committee be instructed to appoint a Lecturer, 
if practicable, annually, who shall deliver his Lectures in 
one or more of the principal centres of population or of 
learning, as the Committee may direct; and that his 
Lectures be afterwards published in a Volume. The 
Lecturer in ea^h case should have the selection of his own 
subject, but the choice should be sanctioned by tlie Com- 
mittee. 

5. That in the event of this experimental measure proving, 
under the Divine blessing, successful, the Committee be 
instructed to adopt such plans as may seem to them proper 
for making the Lecture a permanent institution, and raising 
funds for that purpose. 

6. That the Conference will be gratified if the following 
brethren will act on the proposed Committee, and they are 
hereby, on acceding to the request, appointed :^- 



Rev. H. Venn. 

Rev. G. OsBORN. 

Rev. Dr. Tidman. 

Rev. Dr. Steans. 

Rev. P. La Trobe. 

Rev. Dr. Norman M^eod. 

Rev. Dr. Tweedie. 

Rev. H. MacGill. 

Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 

Rev. Dr. Hamilton. 

Rev. Dr. Morgan. 

Rev. C. J. GOODHART. 



Rev. M. Thomas. 
Hon. A. Kinnaird. 
H. Carre Tucker, Esq. 
Thomas Farsier, Esq. 
T. ^. Coombs, Esq. 
Sir S. M. Peto, Bark 
W. Leach, Esq. 
Sir J. Campbell. 
James Cunningham, Esq. 
J. Henderson, Esq. 
R. A. Macfie, Esq. 



Secretaries, \^^' l^'Z^Z ^''^^ ^•^' 
LJicv. H. M. MacGilu 
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TTRST MISSIONAR T SOIRSK 

Tuesday Evening. 

tea and social intercourse in the rooms beneath Hope soix^. 
HalL a Public Meeting was held at eight o'clock, at which a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen, with most of the members of 
Ccmferencey were present. 

George F. Barbour, Esq., of Edinburgh, haying taken the 
Chair, a hymn was sung, and the Bey. J. B. Lows, of Liverpool, 
olBEezed prajer. 

The Cbatrhak, in opening the proceedings observed, that we CRAisMAa. 
liTed in a verj remarkable age ; that we were entering into a new 
erm of the Christian Church ; and that we had reason to expect 
tiia fruit of the Diyine blessing in a new impulse being given to 
missionary exertions, and in the opening of the hearts of the 
Christian people of this country in a way never previously known. 
Having reviewed the le^ing topics which had occupied the atten- 
tion of the Conference during the day, the Chairman touched The Chcreh 
upon the question of contributions, and observed ihat the Christian {ritt8,^'!^^JlS^ 
Church was much to blame, not only for its small and niggardly "^^^'^t^ 
contributions, but also for the mixed and doubtful motives which 
had often influenced those contributions, and which had, to a 
great extent, prevented a blessing upon their missionary work. 
Their hearts, also, should condemn them for the very little 
prayerful energy which they had put forth. Perhaps they had 
too much looked at missions in the light of a question of arith- 
metical calculation : Given a certain amount of labour, — so much 
money and machinery, — that the result would be a relative 
amount of blessing. But the whole histoi^ of Christian missiions 
■howed the falsity of such calculations. God, in his own sovereign 
grace, worked in his own blcMsed way; and it was our duty, 
whatever our engagements or fields of labour, to sow the seed 
in faith, working eamestlj and perseveringly in the patli allotted 
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ON MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINl. 



to ns, and believingly looking to him for that blessing without 
which our work would be useless. (Applause.) 

He rejoiced that there were present that evening two success- 
ful labourers in one special department of the missionary field, 
that of Medical Missions ; who had been invited to detAil the re- 
sults of their experience in this difficult but most interesting 
sphere of mission work* 



ON MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA. 



Bt Db. Lockhart of Shanghai. 



Dr. Lock- 

HABT. 



Theiroiyect 



Tbdrplan. 



Suitable in 
India and 
China. 



Dr. Lock- 
hart's per- 
Boual 
labour^ 



inChnflui: 



Dr. LoCKHATiT, of Shanghai, who was received with hearty 
cheering, then rose and said ; — I am glad to have the opportunity 
of advocating the cause of Medical Missions in this, my native 
town, which I left more than twenty years ago, to proceed to 
China under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. 
Probably you all know the object and scope of Medical Missions. 
They were commenced by the various Missionary Societies in 
England and America, in imitation of the example of Him " who 
went about doing good," and '* healing all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people." The experiment thus made was to 
send out surgeons to various heathen lands, to endeavour to win 
the affections and confidence of the people, by healing their infir- 
mities ; while at the same time their minds were directed to Him 
who is the " Great Physician," and who can cure them of the 
deeper malady of sin. In 1838, I was sent out by the London 
Missionary Society as their first medical missionary to China. 
The experiment has been tried in India to some extent ; and it is 
said, though I think erroneously, that the operation of medical 
missions in India is not so much required as in other lands. I 
believe that, if fairly tried in that country, they would be found 
quite as useful as in China. In China, by this means, we have 
met with great success. We have won the confidence and respect 
of the people; and I think, the same results would take place 
in India were the agency employed to the same extent. 

In 1838, I began my medical labours in China, in the city of 
Macao ; where I remained for some time, and until I was expelled 
that city with other English residents. After a short sojourn 
in Batavia and other places, in 1840 I went north to the island of 
Chusan, which had been shortly before occupied by our troops^ 
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mnd placed ander the British Government. I was the first Pro- 
testant missionary who went to reside in the north of China. 
Mj work was new amongst the people, and they neither compre- 
bended my object nor my errand. I went alone, and began my 
hospital immediately on landing at Chusan. In the first place I 
opened my house, prepared it for the reception of patients ; and 
then went into the various towns and villages about Ting-IIai, 
telling the people, if they came to my house, they would be received 
wad have their maladies attended to. During the first few days 
only some three or four came ; shortly afterwards about twenty ; 
and aflter the lapse of a week, some hundreds arrived, so that my 
hands were soon filled with work. After some six months' resi- 
dence at Chusan, when that island was restored to the Chinese, I 
returned to the south of China ; and subsequently, when the Treaty 
of 1842 had been made, I again went north, and settled in Shang- i^ Rhnng ti^^. 
lud; there I continued to labour until I was compelled, about 
two years ago, by domestic circumstances, to retire from China for 
a time. 

The nature of the work performed in the medical part of the Natunoftiw 
miflBion was something of this kind. A house was taken for a ^°'^* 
dispensary and hospital ; and the people round about were in- 
fbfmed, that at that place they would receive gratuitous medical 
attendance. At Shanghai, Dr. Medhurst and I were alone ; Dr. 
Medhorst preaching to the people in their own tongue. This, in iu nopo- 
a great degree, won their confidence ; and when I opened the dis- ^' 
pensary, and the people discovered its object, they came to me in 
great numbers ; so that in the course of a few weeks our house 
was quite full, and the street was crowded every morning with 
patients flocking to us for aid. In China, although they have 
phyaicians, who learn the art of healing internal diseases, their Konfttwe 
surgery i^ of the crudest and most barbarous kind. They know SSSj^ ^ 
nothing of it in its scientific character ; and consequently, persons 
who are exposed to various external accidents, diseases of the eye, 
and so on, are in a hopeless condition in the hands of the native 
practitioners. We found large numbers, quite prostrated by these 
diseases; but when they found that the foreign surgeon could 
relieve them from their various infirmities, they came readily, 
and placed themselves in his hands. This was at a time, not 
as now, when there are several surgeons and medical mis- 
dooflries at Shanghai ; but when, in that city, they had hardly 
seen the face of a European before. They were at first pc 
afraid to come near our houses; and still more terrified, when 
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we approached to speak to them; but when they foand them- 
selves relieved of their diseases, their confidence and esteem were 
won. They came in great numbers, day by day; and it was 
pleasant to see how soon, by this work of humanity, we could find 
a way to their affections and their hearts. I was glad we could 
employ this means of commencing our European intercourse with 
Thepeopio the people of northern China: for, while I was engaged at the 
taught. hospital and dispensary in relieving their maladies. Dr. Medhurst^ 
at that time, and afterwards other colleagues who joined the mis- 
sion, would preach to them of '' Christ and his salvation." It was 
most gratifying to see how the people who had been thus relieved 
would dwell upon the words of the preacher. I believe the truth 
thus found its way to the hearts of many, who without the hos- 
pital would never have known the '* glad tidings of the gospel." 
(Applause.) Many persons came from the northern and western 
Howth* provinces of the empire to the hospital at Shanghai. When, under 
works. treatment there, they heard the preaching of the gospel. Re- 
turning to their distant homes, they took with tliem portions of 
the word of God, and various religious tracts ; and tlius the mes- 
sage of salvation found its way into large districts of countiy, 
which, without this agency, we had no means of reaching. This 
is the great object of Medical Missions. We strive to win the 
confidence of the people ; to get them around us ; to open their 
hearts by kindness to receive the Divine word ; and sowing the 
seed at a favourable time, bring many to know Christi whose 
hearts might otherwise have been prejudiced against his truth, 
^^^of its We repeatedly heard of patients who, having been to the hospital 
and attended the preaching of the gospel, carried with tliem pcur- 
tions of the word of God to their native villages, and induced others 
of theii* friends to come down, in order to participate in the same 
benefits. So the work went on ; and I say it with confidence, 
that Medical Missions in China have been successful in winning 
an entrance to the hearts and consciences of the people, which no 
other agency could have so well effected. (Cheers.) I believe the 
experiment has been cairied out fully and efficiently ; and therefore 
I come back to tell the churches in England of my labours there 
with much satisfaction, confidence, and joy. Glad I am that I 
ever left my native town to spend my days in China ; and were 
I a young man, about to commence life again, I would go out 
more earnestly, hopefnlly, and trustfully, to those far-distant 
regions. (Renewed cheers ) Permit me now to state a few par- 
tioolars as to the character of the cases which came under mj 
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•bterrmtion. And first, with regard to the practice of yaccination. vacdnation: 
Toa probablj know that in Elastem countries smallpox commits 
^reat ravages amongst the people ; spreading from village to vil- 
lage^ from citj to citj, and devastating large populations. Thej 
have no means of effectively checking or removing it. Thej cer« 
tainly do inoculate their children in early life, and that is a little 
prolpction | but inoculation is only a doubtful benefit. Many 
diildren take the disease in this manner to a very severe extent, 
and occasionally lose their lives or their sight. Inoculation of the 
Bmallpox perpetuates the disease in the country, and keeps it ever 
praaent among the people; whereas vaccination in most cases 
prevents, and in all cases mitigates, the disease of smallpox, and 
does not tend to perpetuate that fearful malady. The Chinese in 
the fiouth of the country had been made acquainted with the 
principle of vaccination ; but in the north of Ciiina it was wholly 
aoknown till I introduced it, shortly after my arrival When I itbeoomet 
went to Shanghai, I was enabled, through the kindness of friends ^^ 
in Calcutta and London, to procure some vaccine lymph; and I im- 
Biediately began the practice of vaccination with a few children. 
The people were at first astonished and amused ; and for some time 
thty could not be persuaded that tliis was a beneficial process, and 
woald relieve the children from dangerous disease. When they 
fimnd, however, that it was really a preventive, more children 
were aabmitted to the treatment; and by and by crowds were 
broaght everyday. Soon the officers of the Government heard {qoAoIiJaq^ 
of the foreign system, and brought their children ; and their ser- SSJ^Il*^* 
▼ants idso brought their children. The colonel of the garrison 
at Shanghai sent all his children ; and having sent word to his 
idatives in Soochow, a crowd of children were brought from that 
place also. I was sent for by many of the respectable families 
in Shanghai to operate on their children: so that, by means of this 
process of vaccination, I obtained, together with my wife and 
the other ladies in the mission, more access to the families of 
the respectable Chinese, and especially to those of the officers of 
.the Grovernment, than by any other agency which I could have 
adopted. We thus saw more of domestic Chinese life than we 
'could otherwise have done. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Then with regard to diseases of the eye. There are epidemics Opbtbdmift 
4)f purulent ophthalmia in China. It is a fearful malady, which ^'""'^^ 
.puticularly affects the Chinese and other Eastern nations, and 
though very readily cured by our modes of treatment, is utterly 
iacarabJe by theirs. When an epidemic of the kind seizes a 
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village large numbers become blind. Such an epidemic once 

raged in Shanghai and the district round it, while I resided there. 

Benefite of A few people came to the hospital, and after two or three days' 

h<MpitS!!°" treatment, though thej were almost blind when they came, the 

pain was removed, the disease was checked, and they returned to 

their families in perfect health, with their sight restored. The 

news soon spread throughout the district ; and day after day I 

was besieged by large crowds of these people, who were suffering 

from pain and disease to such an extent that they were led in a 

helpless and miserable condition to the hospital. These in their 

turn, however, being relieved and restored to sight, returned home 

and spread further still the fame of our doings. 

Surgeiy: With regard now to operative surgery. At one time the city 

of Shanghai was taken by a number of pirates, the members of 

one of the Triad Societies, called, by way of distinction, the 

Bagger Society, or Small-knife Society, and held by them for 

some time ; these were in their turn besieged by the troops of the 

■ftor nrvma Imperial Government. There were constant battles; and great 

^ numbers of gunshot wounds were inflicted. The wounded were 

immediately brought to the hospital, which sometimes almost 

presented the appearance of a field of battle, the large hall 

being covered with blood. Hard work it was for me to 

attend to all the wounded; yet such was the confidence in the 

relief afibrded at the hospital, that in its wards were to be found at 

the same time the wounded pirates, the imperialists, and the poor 

unfortunate natives who had been wounded by both parties, all 

receiving equal attention, and the best aid we could afford. (Load 

cheers.) 

Work done ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ endeavoured to give a brief account of the mission 

bjothon. jjj which I have spent many years of my life, and have spoken in 

the first place of my own work, as being that in which I coald 

address you from personal experience; but I think it desirable 

that some account should be given of others who have been 

engaged in introducing the principles of medical missions, and 

in affording medical relief to the Chinese sufiering from disease 

and pain. 

^P^i^H^^ '^^ firot English surgeon who attended to the wants of 

and iftcBo. the Chinese, was Mr. Alexander Pearson, one of the surgeons of 

the East India Company's civil service in Canton. In 1805 he 

vaccinated great numbers of the Chinese, and was enabled to 

establish a vaccine institution in the city of Canton, where multi« 

tudes of the people were vaccinated: tiiis was placed under the 
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ctie of mn intelligent natiye who was taught the art of vaccination, 
and this establishment is still carried on efficiently. In 1820 Mr. 
liyingston, another surgeon of the Company, in connexion with 
the Bey. Dr. Morrison, established a dispensary for the relief of 
dck Chinese. Snbseqaently in 1828, Mr. Colledge, also surgeon 
to the British factory, opened a dispensary in Macao for the relief 
of diseases of the eye, which was conducted by him with encouraging 
BUGoess for several years. 

The idea of using the practice of medicine as a means of afford- nrstmedioai 
ing opportunities to introduce Christianity among the Chinese, °^^"^^^ 
was first practically adopted by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions ; and Dr. Peter Parker proceeded to 
China with that view. He opened an ophthalmic hospital in 
Canton in 1835 ; and his labours were attended with a success 
thai his most sanguine hopes could hardly have anticipated. 
His work was long continued; and he won the confidence of 
the Chinese in a remarkable degree. Since that time various 
other medical missionaries, with myself, have occupied important 
spheres of labour in the country. Dr. Hobson was sent out by Dr.Hobton'i 
the London Missionary Society in 1839, and conducted a large ui^l£|^*^ 
hospital at Hong Kong, afterwards at Canton ; where much good ^^^ 
was done, and several of the Chinese were brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth. Dr. Hobson also published an extensive 
series of translations into the Chinese language of English 
works on Medicine and Surgery. One was a treatise on Anatomy; 
one on general Surgery and on Diseases of the Eye ; one on Mid- 
wifexy ; one on the Practice of Medicine ; and also a treatise on 
Natural Philosophy. These works have had a wide circulation, and 
have been reprinted by native gentlemen both in China and 
Japan. Dr. Wong-fun, a Chinese educated in Edinburgh, has 
had charge of the hospital at Canton belonging to the London 
Mission; and Dr. Kerr, an American medical missionary, also 
labours at Canton. 

At Amoy, Dr. Cnmming and Dr. Hepburn, from the American Amoj. 
Churches, and Dr. Hirschberg of the London Mission, have had 
hospitals for several years; and Dr. Carnegie of the English 
Presbyterian Church Mission has an hospital there at present. 

At Foochow, the late Dr. Welton of the Church Missionary Fbochow. 
Soeietyy conducted an hospital with great efficiency for several 
jears; tall failing health compelled him to return home to England, 
where he died. 
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At Ningpo, Dr. Macgowan and Dr. McCartee, from the 
American churches, have each conducted hospitals for many years 
with a very large measure of success; and Dr. Macgowan edited a 
Chinese magazine which had a large circulation. Dr. W. Parker, 
from England, has also within the last few years been a medical 
missionary at the same place. 

At Shanghai the Chinese hospital, that I was enabled by the 
liberality of foreign merchants residing there to establish, is now 
intrusted to the care of Dr. Henderson, who lately went out on 
account of the London Missionary Society. Dr. Burton, from the 
American Baptist Society, has abo been a medical missionary at 
Shanghai for some years past ; and Mr. Collins, of the Church 
Missionary Society, has commenced his labours there, having a 
dispensary attached to that mission. 

Such is the work in which we have been engaged. Are there 
any surgeons in Liverpool who will go out to carry on this under- 
taking ? There is a wide field of effort, not only in the stations of 
the London Missionary Society, but in those also of the Church 
and Wesleyan Missionary Societies ; and also, Sir, in the stations 
of your own Mission of the English Presbyterian Church ; for 
your missionaries have laboured long and most assiduously in the 
island of Amoy. I hope some will be found in this town to con- 
jecrate themselves to this work. Though at present there are 
obstacles which prevent our entrance into the heart of China, 
the day, I believe, is not far distant when we shall have free 
access to the cities, towns, and villages, of that mighty empire ; 
and beginning the work through our medical missionaries, win- 
ning the esteem and bonfidence of the people by relieving their 
bodily infirmities, we may lead them to the '^balm of Gilead,'* 
and to Christ the Physician of their souls. (Cheers.) 

Before I close, I would allude for a moment to one things 
which has been found a great obstacle to the success of missions 
in all Eastern and heathen countries ; and, in a sea-port like this^ 
I would spei^ of it with all the power and emphasis that I can 
employ. I refer to the debauchery, licentiousness, and wicked- 
ness of our sailors, who go forth and sow the seeds of wickedness 
and sin in all heathen lands, and in none more than in China. 
It makes the heart of the missionary sad indeed, to see his work day 
by day undone by the wickedness and debauchery of these sailon. 
It is the same in the ports of India, in the South Seas, in Africa, 
and in the West Indies. When the Chinese see^ for instancy 
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oar sailon on leave mshore on the Sabbath-day getting drunk, Howthej 
going into the various villages, and by their violence and wicked- q^^ 
nen setting the minds of the people against them, thej naturally 
say to ns — "You teachers come and preach tlie Gospel of Jesus 
Christ ; do you call these men Christians ? Is it to make us men 
like these that you preach to us the Gospel of Christ?" And 
what can we say in reply ? (Hear, hear.) Here are men from 
Christian EIngland exhibiting not the fruits of holiness, but of 
wickedness and sin. I call your attention to this great obstacle 
to the success of missions ; because much can be done by getting 
lihe fact thoroughly known in England, that this, more than any- 
thing else I know of, interferes with our success. (Cheers.) Look j^ j^p,j^ 
at late events in Japan. That empire is now almost shut against 
us a second time, solely and absolutely from' the depravity and 
rieiousness of our fellow-countrymen. (Renewed cheers.) I hope 
that by your personal influence, and in various other ways, you 
will endeavour, as far as in you lies, to get this well known in 
joor own town and throughout the country ; in order that we may 
lutve pablic opinion brought to bear upon it, and get it removed 
out of our way. Labouring zealously in Christ's name, and for p-^jg^^^*,^ 
his service, we may look forward to that glorious time when China 
and all other heathen lands shall be won to Him ; and the people 
thereof shall sing to the "praise, and honour, and glory of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever.** (Loud 
applause.) 

Dr. Macoowan, Baptist Medical Missionary from Ningpo, j^^. jj^^ 
then introduced and loudly cheered. He said ; that as the hour qowak. 
late, he would reserve his address for one of their meetings 
on a future evening. 

The Rev. Dr. Crichton, of Liverpool, in the name of the p^ jjy 
Committee appointed to manage the affairs of the Conference, Cuchtov. 
expressed their pleasure at meeting so large an audience. 

Capt. Latard briefly alluded to the intelligence just received, q^^^ 
of the death of their valued missionary brother Dr. Macgowan, ^^^"^ 
of Jerusalem, after a lengthened service of eighteen years. He 
died triumphing in the knowledge and love of Jesus. 

The Rev. W. H. Wright, of Christ-Church, Liverpool, ad- g^ ^ ^ 
dieiaed a few words of welcome to the strangers present^ and ^^^at. 
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more especiallj to the missionaries who had come down to at- 
tend the Conference. He trusted that the proceedings of the 
Conference would result in a measure of blessing which should 
be felt to the ends of the earth. 

^^- The Rev. James Mann, of the Congregational Chapel, Birken- 

head, having made some observations on the same subject, the 
proceedings were closed with prayer and the Benediction, hj Hie 
Rev. William Ballantynb, of the Islington Presbyterian Church, 
London. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Wednesdat, March 21st. 
SECOND GENERAL PRA YER-MEETING. 

I 

Wednesday Morning. 



The second general Prayer-meeting was held at Hope Hall, second 
at 9*30 A.M., when as on the previous days a large number of SroWng. 
ladies and gentlemen joined the members of Conference in suppli- 
catmg the Throne of Grace. 

The Rev. Canon Woodrooffe presided. 

The devotions of the meeting were led by the Rev. Geo* 
Cakdt, of the Church Missionary Society in Bombay ; the Rev. 
Haiolton M'Gill, one of the mission secretaries of the United 
IVesbyterian Church in Scotland; Lieut.- Col. Hughes, Secretary 
to the Asiatic Strangers' Home in London ; and the Rev. G. R. 
ButCH, Secretary of the Turkish Missions Aid Society. 



TfflED SESSION OF THE CONFERENCK 

Wednesday MoRNiNa. 
Major-Gen. Alexander in the chair* 



The following are the topics contained in the Programme pro- 
posed for the present sitting : — SLiion. 

Subject: Missionary Education. 

Paper, or Address, often minutes, by Rev. C. B. Leupolt, 
C.M.S.9 Benares; also Papers by Rev. T. Smit^ 



me 
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Idttcation, 



Free Church Mission, Calcutta ; and Rev. J. H. Tit- 

COMB, Secretary of the Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society. 
English Schools and Institutions* 
Village Schools. 
Orphan and Boarding Schools. 
Industrial Institutions. 
Female Education. 
Vernacular Training Institutions, as Nurseries of Teachers 

and Evangelists. 
Government System of Education in India, its effects. 

Necessity for basing it upon the Bible. 
Should Missionary Schools be open to all Classes? 
Should non-Christian teachers be employed ? 
Besults of the different kinds of Schools, as regards, 

o. Direct conversion. 

b. The formation of efficient mission agents. 

e. The general enlightenment of the country. 
Should Education, so far as it is supported by Mission 

Funds, have a direct reference to the training up of 

Native Mission Agents ? 



LIterfttan. VeBNACULAR LiTEBATUBBy PXBIODICALS, TrAOTS^ AND 

School Books. 

Style of such works. 

How they can best be circulated, so as to permeate the 
country. 

The Conference having been again formally opened, the first 
of the appointed Papers was read, as follows :— 
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ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 
By the Ret. C. B. Leupolt, 

VTS8I0NART OF THB CHURCH MISSIONARY 80CIKTT IN BENARES. 

Education being made the subject of our second day's Confer- Education « 
enoe^ it is evident that we consider the direct preaching of the ^^gSu^- 
Goipei the primary instrumentality of making known the glorious ^*^^^* 
Gospel of our Lord. A second instrumentality for carrying out 
oar Lord's command is education by means of schools. 

The kinds of educational institutions which we require for 
this great end are those in which the primary object is the conver- 
sion of the children to God. With this object a second should be 
combined, that of imparting to children such an amount of secular 
knowledge as will qualify them to become useful members of 
society. 

These institutions require to be of two kinds; for they have to two ends. 
aid in accomplishing a double end ; that of promulgating the 
truths of the Grospel among those who are not Christians, and 
that of consolidating the Church of Christ where it is already 
planted. 

Although missionaries daily preach the gospel, there still cuasosnot 
remain two classes of human beings in India whom the missionary {i^ttGhiag: 
in his preaching cannot reach at all, or but partially; these are the 
young and the female population. 

Our bazar preaching is but partially adapted to the young; tho young: 
the juvenile and immature mind requiring teaching in a manner 
peculiar to itself. As regards the female population, they are pre- and women, 
vented from attending our preaching by the customs and usages 
of the country; and as neither missionaries nor tlieir wives have, 
IS yet, with few exceptions, access to the zenanas, females can 
only be reached by the gospel in schools. 

In order, therefore, to make known the gospel to these twoAdvantimM 
classes we require English^ village^ and girls* schools. No mis- SdwS^ 
sionary establishment in a great city is complete without an 
English scIiOoL At the present time English schools have some 
advantages over vernacular schools. There is a certain class of 
young men whom the missionary cannot reach by vernacular 
BehooU«; for they are able to obtain a knowledge of their own 
language at home; but they cannot obtain English, and will 
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therefore, for the sake of acquiring English, gather around the 
missionary, and thus come under the sound of the gospel. 

Again, lads attending English schools usually remain much 
longer under instruction than those attending vernacular schoob; 
and the missionary is thereby enabled to impart to his scholars a 
more complete knowledge of Christianity, than he is able to do in 
any other way, preaching included. 

Of the plan of instruction for these schools, nothing definite 
can be laid down. Each school will require a plan adapted to 
the scholars. One error, however, should be avoided, which is, 
that of aiming at subjects too high for the scholars. Solidity in 
all our instructions should be preferred to high-sounding namea. 

The vernacular should be thoroughly cultivated and be made 
the medium of all scriptural instruction. 

If vernacular education is to be connected with English schools, 
two Europeans will be required for the establishment; one to 
devote to himself to the English, the other to the vernacular de« 
partment. If one man is to attend to both, the vernacular educa- 
tion will be but a nominal one ; as it is in many schools. The 
scholars should also be made to pay. 

English schools, however, are insufficient for the country at 
large. In these we can only teach a limited class of youths 
residing in towns ; but the children in the villages, and of the 
poor, have also souls to be saved. We require, therefore, — 

2. Village or Vernacular Schools^ for the millions of India. 

I fully agree with Mr. Josenhans, the Principal of the Basle 
Mission College, that the newly-formed Vernacular Education 
Society has fixed upon the right plan to benefit India at large; 
and I hope that, when they commence active operations in India, 
the missionaries will offer to take the superintendence of their 
schools, and connect with them their missionary operations in the 
villages. We require further ; — 

3. Female Schools, — The necessity of girls* school is now 
thank God I felt by all ; and I hope increased efforts will be made 
to bring a large portion of females under scriptural instructions. 
If all the mothers of India were imbued with gospel truth, what 
a different aspect India would exhibit as to the moral character 
of her sons ! We can, therefore, never overrate female education. 

But I would go a step further, and advocate the agency of 
female missionaries in India. It would not be their duty to 
preach in the bazar ; but to go from house to house, and speak to 
the native women of the love of Jesus, wherever they find access. 
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be to aid in the consolidation of Christianity where it is esta- ch^tiaa 
blished* If we desire to perpetuate, under God's blessing, a°^^^^*» 



pare, scriptural profession of Christianity in our missions, we must 
impart to oar young people, from their infancy, sound biblical 
knowledge. For this purpose we require, — 

r. Infant' Schools^ Schools for Christian Children^ and Orphan infent- 
Schools, — Rightly conducted infant-schools exercise an immense ^ 
infloenoe in a native Christian congregation. We have experienced 
thsB in Benares ; and I cannot too strongly recommend the estab- 
Ushment of such a school in every mission settlement where there 
18 none. Whilst they elevate the minds of the children and raise 
the moral tone from childhood, they affect the mothers at home, 
and prove a source of blessing to the congregation at large. 

Infant-schools should be conducted in the vernacular, thou^rh 
each of them might have an English class to which the most 
talented children might be admitted. 

2. Schools for Christian Children must follow. They will Schools for 
build upon the foundation already laid in the infant-school. They boya!'^ 
should be separate establishments from the schools attended by 
heathen boys, but in every respect equal to them ; so that Christ- 
ian parents may not be obliged to send their children to an Eng* 

lish school, consisting of heathen boys, in order to insure for them 
a superior education. English classes, therefore, should be formed 
in each of them ; but English should be taught only as a lan« 
guage ; Scripture, and all secular knowledge, should be communi- 
cated in the vernacular. Fees should be required for English ; 
additional fees. 

3. Orphan Schools, — No mission should be without an orphan orphan 
establishment for boys and girls, where such children are to be **^^*^'^ 
had. These institutions have advantages which no other school 
possesses. The children are usually received when vel-y ybuhg," 

and thereby escape contamination from their heathen countrymen.' 
They are entirely in the charge of the missionary. He can opieirate 
on their minds at prayer, in and out of school ; for they form, as' 
it were, one great family with the missionary, and he has full 
opportunity of impressing his own mind upon them. ' 

Orphans should likewise have separate schools; for the ex-* aepftrato. 
perience of many years has convinced me that our orphans are* 
injured by attending the same institution with heathen 'lads;* 
because the number of orphans is usually too small to affect i^ 
large school of heathen boys $ and, consequently, if they ate nol/ 

I 
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decidedlj pious, they lose ground themselves. Orphans and the 
children of Christians might be instructed in the same institution. 

As not all the orphans sent to our institutions are possessed 
of great abilities, manual labour should, from the first, be introduced 
into the plan of their education ; for if they have been occupied 
in mental pursuits, unaccustomed to any kind of manual labour 
until the fifteenth or sixteenth year, yet have no hope of^ver 
being able to earn their bread by mental labour, they find it then 
most difficult to apply themselves to manual labour ; they become 
therefore unsettled, idle, find it almost impossible to earn a live- 
lihood, and are for years a trial to the mission. 

4. But, to carry out these missionary efforts, we require a 
fourth kind of schools; namely, Training Institutions for Teachers 
and Evangelists, 

As the number of teachers required for English schools will ever 
be but small, they can easily be trained, as regards a knowledge of 
English, in the English Institution; but for our preaching depart- 
ment and vernacular schools we require special institutions for 
training native teachers and evangelists. We need able native 
assistants ; for European missionaries alone will never be able to 
convert India, nor fill it with the sound of the gospel from one end 
to the other. We must have able male and female native teachers 
throughout the land, and until we have such, our efforts will be 
limited, and our success smalL There are several such establish- 
ments now maintained in India ; and they are, no doubt, sources 
of great good to the districts in which they are established. We 
have one at Benares on a small scale, called our Head Seminary; 
and although we have never had a missionary able to give his 
whole time to it, we have, nevertheless, raised a number of valuable 
assistants for the great work, two of whom were last year ordained, 
and three more are qualified for ordination. We hope in future 
to be able to establish such Institutions for both sexes on a lari^e 
scale ; the Lord having already given us an earnest towards it. 

Under present circumstances I would not confine these training 
institutions to Christians, though they should, at all times, form 
the minority ; but I would admit well-disposed young mea and 
women of any creed; for whilst the Scriptures should be taught 
only bj Christians, there are many branches taught iu every 
school which others can teach. I would, however, make it a point 
of never admitting any Hindoo or Mahommedan opposed to Christ- 
lanity, nor employ such in our schools. The training of <»^hftni 
lor our vernacular schools should be confined to the remacular. 
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As regards the admission of boys into our schools, established in Oasto 
lovms and villages, for other than Christian children, I would admit 
0V€ry boy that came and paid his entrance-fee, irrespective of his 
caste: jea, I would not even enter his caste into the school-register, 
nor ask of what caste he is. This can be done without upsetting 
our schools, because we have admitted low -caste boys; the London 
Sodety in Benares has done the same; and indeed the rule is 
liii¥ersal in missionary schools. 

The results arising from these schools will not be everywhere Besuits of 
the same. Speaking from my own experience and conviction, I 
* should say that from the nature of the institutions, direct conver- 
SKMis will proceed more from orphan and Christian schools. Be- 
* fivB leaving India I wrote down the names of all our converts, and 
classified them, as far as we can judge: and I found that we had 
more real conversions from among our orphans than from our 
iniied efforts in preaching and in schools. This will also hold 
good as regards the formation of missionary agents. In our mis- 
lioiis at Benares the number of agents in the field are three to one 
fiwi the orphan institution. But with regard to the spread of 
a genetml knowledge of Christianity, preaching stands foremost ; 
andaext to preaching, schools* Schools based on the Bible are Effect on the 
sughly engines in undermining the whole fabric of Hindoo and iigioi^'^ 
Mahammedan superstition, and for diffusing light in religion 
diroaghoat the land. The knowledge of the gospel imperceptibly 
isfliieBoes the hearts of the pupils, and raises the tone of their 
And the simple fact that throughout the late mutiny, 
ig the thousands of rebels who joined the mutineers, not a 
tmi^ man was found who had been educated in a mission-school, 
declares loud enough that the word of God taught in these schools 
aflfeete the heart and morals of the pupib in after-life. The 
general effect of our schools upon the population is, therefore^ 
great; and if our gracious Queen really wishes to benefit her sub- 
jeeto is India, and make them good and loyal subjects, let her 
ftlUnr our plan, and base the instruction in all her educational insti- 
OD the word of Grod. 
Bet what kind of Europeans are required for carrying out this xiMimuutef 
o^eet of educating the young for time and eternity ? Should ^^!S£*^ 
Aey be missionaries or laymen, or what ? My conviction is that '^^ 
trainiiig the young is such an important branch of missionary 
r, that ^tM9% ei^aged in it should be in nowise inferior to 
engaged in preaching. We require men for this second branch 
«f ■iasMWury labour, with minds well trained for achool-work ; 
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devoted in heart and soul to their Master's cause, apt to teach the 
young ; otherwise let them not engage in this branch of missionary 
labour; patient, persevering, never weary in well-doing ; for in 
India their patience and perseverance will be tested to the utmost. 
But are ordained missionaries justified in devoting a part of 
their time and strength to secular instruction ? Some think they 
are not ; but I would say, yes ! Let those who engage in training 
the young devote all their energies to them ; let their prayers, 
their labour, their influence in and out of school, centre in the 
training and welfare of the young. Let the missionary operate 
upon his pupils in school hours, and draw them around him out of 
school hours; so as to prevent them from losing at home what they 
have learnt in school, and to enable him to impress his own mind, 
as much as possible, upon his pupils. A right-minded missionary 
can make every branch of instruction subservient to the gospel. 
lAymenaiso. ' But if it bo thought preferable to have laymen for schools, 
have them ; only let them be missionaries in heart and soul and 
qualifications ; no inferior Europeans should be employed in our 
schools. These laymen should be placed on a level with ordained 
missionaries; and, after a few years* faithful labour, be eligible for 
filling the posts of principals. If this position be not granted 
them, they wilL strive for ordination in order to obtain it. Every 
European engaged in our schools should possess a good knowledge 
of the vernacular, so as to be able to impart instruction in the 
vernacular in every branch taught in his school. As regards the 
external arrangements of our educational institutions for both sexes, 
I would propose to form circles of schools ; in one Society, each 
missionary district to form one circle. I would then introduce 
into all the schools the same course of instruction ; and appoint a 
general inspector, either an ordained or lay missionary, for visiting 
these schools, to strengthen the hands of and to advise and help 
those engaged in their most arduous, difiicult, but blessed task 
of training the young. Thereby unity would be obtained in our 
system of education; a host of difiiculties removed as regards plans 
to be pursued and books to be used; and the great end of oar 
schools — that of aiding in making known the gospel to the young, 
and of building up infant churches already established — would be 
best secured. 
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The Rev. C. T. Hoernl^, of the Church Missionary Society 
in Agra, said: — He had witnessed the influence which the9Q 
schools had exercised ; he was * convinced that, as far as the 
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oatiye Christians were concerned, it was necessary to give them a 
good education, and, to some extent, he thought thej had been 
successful. He would strongly recommend that, with refi^ard toCtetetobe 

° "^ ' ® ignored. 

caste no distinction should be made; and with regard to the 
Bible^ it had all along been the conviction of missionaries that 
education should be based upon the Word of God. Whatever 
Sections had been made to it had, he thought, been disproved 
bj the actual experience of their missionary schools. In the 
•chools at their station of Secundra, in Agra, half the number 
of boys were Hindoo and Mahommedan, and the other half 
Christians. The school was open to all ; but those who wished 
to attend must conform to the rules laid down, having the 
option to come or not to come. He did not know a single Heathen 
instance of any boy ever having made an objection to the rules to enter °^ 
laid down ; he did not recollect a single instance in which an aohooia. 
olijection had been made to reading the Bible, learning the 
catechism, or attending the Scripture instructions in the school ; 
but he knew that in the morning, when the school was opened with 
prayer, the heathen boys and the Christian boys were kneeling 
down together, and uttering the same prayer in the name of Jesus 
Christ. (Hear, hear.) He knew that all were glad to read the 
New Testament ; and as he was frequently in the school himself 
giving instruction in the Scriptures, he knew many instances 
where heathen boys gave replies which were by no means in- 
ferior to what he would have received from Christians; and he 
knew instances of gospel truth having been carried home by 
them. He would refer only to one. One of the boys left the 
school, and he (Air. Hcsmle) expressed a regret to his mother 
that she should have taken him away so early. She replied,— 
^ Never mind, he has brought his books, and he reads out of 
those books to me in the evening when he is at home." As to 
the infant-schools, he could only say, that it was a pleasure to see inflmt- 
the little children brought under their instruction ; and he would *^^*^^ 
strongly recommend that every mission should have an infant- 
school attached to it. The great difficulty, however, was to get 
iiiitable teachers. 

The second paper appointed was then read, as follows t— 
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ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 
Bt the Ret. Thomas Smith, 

LATB MISSIONARY OF THE FRBB CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN CALCUTTA, 

Omtrorar- There is, perhaps, no branch of mtssionarj work that has been 

•abject have the subject of more or keener discassion than E«lucation. In 
rotti. ventnring to bring this important subject before the Conference 

I might, perhaps, be disposed to claim for my sentiments a certain 
amount of respect, on the ground of their being the resolt of 
twenty years' laborious experience; but I am quite aware thai 
another reading of that phrase would be twenty years' accumu- 
lated prejudice. I shall, therefore, beg that all reference to the 
author be waved ; and shall, with much deference, submit a few 
arguments, which, I trust, will be received and considered without 
regard to aught but their intrinsic soundness or unsoundness, — a 
lew facts, for whose accuracy alone I vouch, leaving to the judg- 
ment of the Conference to determine whether they are pertinent or 
otherwise. 
Bdnettions L My first proposition is, that Education is a legitimate 
i^eraof branch of Missionary operation. In defending this position, 
I will not make use of an argument that has sometimes been used 
in discussions on this subject, to the effect that teaching is either 
pot on the same footing with preaching in the commission given 
by our blessed Lord, or else that the two terms are convertible. 
This statement is quite true ; but I am quite willing to admit that, 
The point at as an argument with respect to the only point really at issue, it is 
of no value whatever. For that point is not whether the Gospel 
is to be made known in one way or another ; whether in the way 
which is now technically called preaching, or in that which is 
technically called teaching ; but in reality, whether it is right for 
Mftywe the missionary to teach other things than the Gospel, with the 
thiDffsthan view to the introduction of Christianity into a country, and tiie 
^^''^ establishment of it there. Now I maintain that education, in its 
proper sense, of at once storing the mind with instruction, and cul- 
tivating all its faculties and powers, is a legitimate method of 
fulfilling the great object of Christian missions. In this respect^ 
I would put it on precisely the same footing with that method which 
»ieh is done is so nobly connected with the name of the vene. able fathers of 
Tk&iystem : modem missions, of whom it is our privilege to have at least one 
honoured and worthy representative amongst us. Our educational 
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nisriotis in Tndia are just a carrying out of the Moravian system ; 

vhich again is substantially that adopted by the most successful 
missionaries of our times, those in the South Seas and that adopted 
hj the missionaries of all denominations in South Africa. It is 
substantially the same also with that system which last night 
seoeived so hearty a recognition from this Conference and the 
<3hri8tian people of this city, who so cordially united with us in 
j^iog gkMy to God for the success that has attended Medical iii^S^^H^ 
IfiflBions. 

I would call attention also to the fact, that even the most 
"▼iolent opponents of educational missions that I have ever met 
"With, virtually admit the principle for which we contend in their and fa Fe- 
«dvocacy of Female Education in India. I have never met one Uon. 



has not admitted that, if the millions of Indian females are to 
Jm Christianised at all, it must be to a great extent by means of 
Vocational operations. But if this be admitted, then I submit 
tthat the whole principle is conceded. The only question that 
*then remains is as to the existence or non-existence, in particular 
^ues, of the circumstances which may render the application of the 
'principle expedient. 

I would now very briefly point out what I conceive to be a MistakMin 
Tniatake that lies at the root of a considerable portion of the mi^ii^y 
<yppo8ition that has been oflTered in this country to Educational ®**^°*****'^ 
Missionary operations. I wish I could be as sure of finding terms 
in which to describe it, which may not give offence to any of my 
hearers, as I am sure that I do not wish to give offence to any of 
them. I refer to the fallacy^ unintentional no doubt, of confound- 
ing things that are essentially different, because they happen to 
be called by the same name. In this country there is not, and 
probably there never was, any such thing as a Missionary-school. 
I send my sons to school, not with a view of their conversion to ^JJ^^min 
God, although with a humble and earnest desire that all their ^Imm^ 
acquisitions made there may be sanctified, so as to make them 
better men and better Christians. Still my object in sending 
them to school is not their conversion, and the object of their 
teachers in meeting them there is as little their conversion. Now 
fai this respect there is, indeed, no essential difference (I mean 
essential to the argument) between the ends and aims of the 
English parent, and the ends and aims of the Hindoo parent. But Ainoriiw 
there is all the difference in the world between the ends and views, — taTSiH^ 
the perfectly legitimate ends and views— of the English teacher, and 
those of the Missionary teacher. Now no one who thinks of the 
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Effect of the matter can fail to perceive that this difference will entirely modify 

diffurence. * 

the whole course of the education ; and it will be evident that 
any argument which concludes that missionary schools are not 
legitimate instruments of carrying on missionary work, on the 
ground that such schools as alone we have in England would not 
be such, is altogether faulty and utterly valueless as an argument. 
To say that the conductors of Missionary Institutions do not always 
^eep this distinctive end in view, is simply to say that they are 
imperfect and weak men. I am myself conscious of an almost 
overwhelming amount of imperfection in this respect ; but I have 
sometimes realised the great object to such an extent as to con- 
vince me that it was possible to realise it habitually ; and I have 
seen it realised by my colleagues to a far greater degree. 
Educatianai 2. My second proposition is, that while Educational operations 
suitable to are not suitable to some localities and circumstances^ they are pecu" 
au 1 ties, /j-^^/^ suitable to others. The former branch of this statement needs 
no enlargement or enforcement, as I presume that no man ever did or 
ever will controvert it. The latter branch of it I cannot do aught 
like justice to within the limits prescribed to me. I can only 
indicate a few of the circumstances which in my mind seem to 
point out a locality as a suitable one for educational operations as a 
branch of Missionary work* If I find, then, that there is in a 
land a system of heathenism mainly supported by a system of 
Where luit- education pervaded, both as to the matter taught and the manner 
*"•• of teaching it, by that heathenism ; — if I find that the effect of that 

heathenism is utterly to pervert the understanding and to sear the 
conscience, so as to make it to the whole body of a people a matter 
of most earnest, and, in one sense, most honest, belief that there is 
and can be no distinction between moral good and evil, no differ- 
ence between God and the creature, and, consequently, no respon- 
sibility; and that the great body of the people not only, like unre- 
generate men everywhere, do not feel the guilt of sin upon their 
consciences, but constantly believe and feel that sin is an impos- 
irheroitia sibility and a contradiction in terms; — I think myself as much 
**••**** * entitled to try to teach the people of that land that there is a 
real and actual difference between moral good and evil, and 
between truth and falsehood, as I should feel entitled in a land of 
cannibalism to strive to put a stop to the horrid practice. And 
•ndwheraa if I ^nd that in that land, or in certain places of that land, there 
d^^forii -g QX(2|(;ed^ lyj providential circumstances, an earnest desire f(»c 
that sound training of the mental and moral faculties, which ia the 
legitimate and heaven-appointed, instrumentality for eradicating 
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raeh notioiis, snbversiye of all moralitj and all religion, I dare not 
turn a deaf ear to the call that seems addressed to me by God in 
Ills providence, to make use of the means wherewithal he has 
fumitfhed me to do what is unquestionablj a work well-pleasing to 
him. And the call, perhaps, comes with redoubled force, if I find 
tbat there are other means and agencies readj to supply the felt 
'WmDt, and yet to leave the real want utterly unsupplied. To no 
one even slightly acquainted with the state of things in India, 
mnd certainly to no member of this Conference, need I point out 
that I have been describing the actual condition of many parts of 
it ; and I humbly submit that those who in those localities have 
Tegarded Educational operations as a legitimate means of intro- 
ducing the Gospel, merit no condemnation at your hands, but 
nther a frank and hearty and brotherly God-speed. 

3. My third statement is, that even in the localities the best Education 
luted to educational operations, these ought not to engross too engrou too 
large a proportion of Missionary strength and means. What is labour, 
tlie due proportion it is impossible to determine abstractly. I am 

finee to admit that I think this proportion has probably been 
exceeded in Calcutta ; not because there is too much labour or 
means expended on Educational operations, for I think there is 
itQl too little, but because there is far too little expended on other 
departments. When I joined the Church of Scotland's Institution 
in 1839) the whole amount of missionary strength given to educa- 
tion was the labour of myself and one colleague, and a very limited 
portioii of that of another* At that time there were ten or twelve in Calcutta, 
men whose whole time was devoted to vernacular preaching, tonuonciven 
Now the amount of vernacular preaching by Europeans is certainly **^p*''^**^*^^« 
not greater than it was then, while the amount of labour devoted 
to Edacational Institutions has been increased, I suppose, not less 
than sixfold. Very glad were we to welcome our brethren of the 
London and the Church Missionary Societies as fellow-labourers 
in the Educational field, which we had begun to think peculiarly 
our own ; and we know that it is only by the hand of God sending 
sickness and death, that the number of vernacular preachers has 
been sank below its proper proportion. But while we should 
greatly grieve to see the Educational resources of Calcutta dimin- 
ished, we earnestly hope that the proportion may be restored by 
a large increase of the number of vernacular preachers. 

4. Did my limits permit, I should now enter upon a considera- suoocm. 
tioo of the success that has attended Edacational operations in 
India, and especially in that part of it with which I am most 
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acquainted. This I cannot do, but fihall merely indicate the 
points on which I should have dwelt had there been time. I 
should have spoken of the elevation and social changes that 
have been produced, and the general elevation of public senti- 
ment, which every one who knows India will testify to be very 
great, and which few will deny to be mainly the result of Educa- 
tion. Then I should have spoken of number the of conversions, 
which, although not many, have yet been far more numerous in 
proportion to the missionaries employed than those effected in 
the same place by other means. Then I should have spoken of the 
influence exerted and likely to be exerted by the converts, in con- 
sequence of their education, and the position that many of them 
are occupying, and are destined to occupy, in society. Then I 
should have said something as to their qualifications for evan- 
gelistic work among their countrymen. This last is the only point 
on which 1 shall venture to ask the indulgence of the Conference 
for a single remark. There are many classes of native labourers 
required for India; and for some departments of work the converts, 
who are the results of Missionary Institutions, and who have con- 
tinued their -studies in these Institutions after their conversion, 
with a view to missionary employment, are undoubtedly well, and, I 
may say, peculiarly fitted. But for others, and those important ones, 
it must be admitted that the system adopted in these institutions 
has not specially qualified them. My ideal of an evangelist for 
the village population of Bengal would be realized provided we 
could combine two terms that have hitherto, in general, been al- 
most antagonistic, and raise up a body of Christian Pundits; 
that is to say, if we could give sound Christian principles 
and sound Christian learning, and retain the simple habits and 
the national feelings and sympathies which give the Pundits so 
strong an influence over the people. But it must be admitted that 
it is difficult to educate, without, to a certain extent, denational- 
ising. It is true that the denationalising efiects and the edu- 
cating effects of the process will not be proportional ; that is to 
say, that the best and strongest minds will get the maximum oi 
good and the minimum of evil from their education, just as 
amongst ourselves, we have men of mighty intellect who equalljf 
excel in handling the deepest themes, and in preaching the simple 
Gospel in its simplest form to the simple poor ; while minds ol 
inferior order are often unfitted for the simple duties of their call- 
ing, until they unlearn a considerable portion of their little learn- 
ing. I have stated this with all irankness as a weak point of the 
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Qitooi tint T liare taken upon myself to defend. But I believe 

Ae evil is capable of a cure, and that cure is already at work. It 

is by improving and giving a proportionally larger share of atten- More yenm- 

tkn to the Vernacular department of the educational course, that ^ 

tlia denationalising tendency is to be counteracted. It has always 

besn a difficalty to get those wTio were acquiring an English edu- 

eHiflo to pay sufficient attention to their own language. I believe 

I may say, that the superintendents of our Missionary Institutions 

II Bengal have, ere now, come to tlie conclusion that the difficulty 
■nt and shall be overcome ; and that they are bringing to bear 
ipoB it an energy which has, by the blessing of God, overcome 
gneater difficulties, and will, by the same blessing, overcome tliis 
abOi I ask for them the hearty sympathy, in their most laborious 
lad difficult work, and the frank, brotherly recognition, and the 
ftnrenty effinstual prayers of all the members of tliis Conference^ 
nd of all who long for the overthrow of Satan's kingdom, and the 
establishmeut in righteousness of His throne whose right it is to 
logn. 

The Bey. J. H. Tttcomb, having also prepared a paper on the 
satigect, was requested to read it, which he did as follows : — 

ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 

Bt thb Rev. J. H. Titcomb, 
sacaaTABT to thb vernacular education societt rem india. 

fFkat is a mission school? What is its proper place in the QumUom on 
fold of missions? How should it vary in different places^ and in 
Afferent stages of a mission^s growth? More important questions 
ein scarcely be asked ; nor can any be considered with greater 
advantage to the progress of the Gospel in heathen lands. 

In making the following remarks as a contribution toward 
their settlement, I observe that education, to be really effective^ 
ought always to be developed according to the progressive advance- 
ment of the mission for which it is intended. There appear to be 
three stages in this development; which I venture to call the Throoita(i:ea. 
vtiroductory^ the permanent^ and the reproductive. 

L The Introductory stage of Missionary Education. When Ji^?*^'**^ 
a miasion is opened in a new country, it muijt he necessarily 
started by providing schools for the heathen. In doing which it 
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naturally commences by teaching the English language : becausa 
(I) the missionaries are most familiar with it themselves; (2) they 
have no printed books in the vernacular ; (3) it is sure to attracti 
the natives ; (4) it opens to them all our own stores of sacred lite*, 
rature. 

When a mission grows, howcvef , and converts have been madq 
in the surrounding villages, then the school which was formerly 
used for heathen, becomes occupied by the children of native 
Christians. Meanwhile, a few native teachers having been edu* 
eated, facilities for vernacular education spring up. Until, at 
length, the mission, having extended itself far beyond its original 
centre, English becomes gradually of less importance in a mission* 
ary point of view^ and the vernacular proportionately imperative. 

s. Per- Under these circumstances we are led to consider 

nuuioat 

stage. II. The Permanent state of Missionary Education. — I believe 

it is now universally allowed that, to evangelise a large heathen 
population, we must create a native agency which shall be capable 
of enlightening the masses through the medium of their mother 
tongue. It is, therefore, obvious, that the form of education most 
permanently required will be vernacular. 

The question is, — how shall we best adapt our missionary ar- 
rangements to promote it ? And here, let me add, that in all my 
following remarks I shall refer more especially to British India. 

^^UjJ There is no doubt that, in order to qualify our superior con- 

uMftd: verts for important positions in the native church, good English 
schools will always be wanted. At the same time, if care be not 
taken, they may exhaust too much of our missionary strength, and 
impede the progress of a native pastorate. For, (1) they have a 

dAogen: tendency to hinder missionaries in their acquisition of the verna- 
cular. (2) The education they give the students unfits them for the 
humble and unremunerative labour of village-teaching. (3) They 
are not wanted now as formerly. At first they were necessary 
starting-points for mission work. But now the case is altered. We 
have advanced to higher ground; and are not so much called upon 
to educate the general community as to develope the resources of 
native agency. 

i2*now***^' ^^ "® remind our missionaries, therefore, that they have passed 

si^^y the introductory stage of education; that they are now beyond the 

need of mere pioneering and civilising processes, and should take 

advantage of their position to mal; «11 their educational institutions 

hear more directly on vernacular instruction. 
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Are ihew Tiews peculiar ? They were felt so stronglj bj the 
American missioiiaries five years since, that, after conference with 
I deputation sent to India by the American Board of Commia- 
Amete for Foreign Missions, they resolved on introducing exten* 
ive changes into their Anglo- vernacular seminaries. At Batti- 
iotta ihej reduced the number of its students, and restricted their 
Indies solely to preparation for village mission work. In the 
Hahratfo mission they reported,— "There is no reason for the 
.to^ of English in schools for catechists and teachers, at least in 
he Deccan." In the same spirit the Madura mission decided that 
rouDg men preparing for schoolmasters, catechists, and pastors, 
'dioald be restricted purely to Tamil studies." Even Dr. Duff 
las lately expressed his opinion, that if we are ever to evangelise 
he ignorant masses, it must be simply and entirely through the 
remacnlar. 

Granting, then, that vernacular village schools must form the 
jermanent stage of missionary education, it is obvious that we 
irant greater facilities in preparing suitably qualified agents for 
xmdacUng them. I therefore pass to the third point of inquiry,-* 

m. The Reprodtictive Stage of Missionary JCdiicaiion. a. iu»pro. 
!7othing can be really permanent unless it contain witliin itself ^^JJ^^'' 
he germs of reproduction. Indifference to this truth has been 
me of the greatest weaki^esses of our whole missionary system, 
rhich has hitherto depended too much on the constant supply of 
lew missionaries, and relied too little on the capabilities of its 
iwn converts. It is, however, one advantage of these schools, 
hat they develope the internal resources of a mission, and become 
inrseries for native teachers and pastors. 

But for these offices further training is needed. How can it 
w effected ? 

It will ofben happen that the parents of the most promising jVMniingw 
mpils are too poor to support them after they can earn their own *'****^^' 
lying ; in which case we see the great use of boarding "SchoolSf 
rliere such lads may be received at the expense of the mission, 
jid be properly superintended while studying for future service ; 
jid, similarly of industrial schoolsy where, though learning some 
rede, in order to be less burdensome to the mission, they may, 
leyertheless, join the other students in their classes, and become 
prepared for some higher employment. 

In regard to the method of training, the example of our 
kmerican brethren is worthy of all imitation. English and AngU- 
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eimng inflaences must be abandoned. Proper institutions tnimt be 
viiiaffe- formed in the midst of village districts ; by means of which the 
native church may not only ultimately become self-sustaining, but 
at no very distant day aggressive. Let it not be said that this 
will involve our Missionary Societies in too great an expense. It 
is a vital question ; especially in reference to schoolmasters. The 
school of the village is the corn^-stone of the native church; 
for while the master produces the pupil, it is from the pupil we 
must draw the catechist and pastor. Thus any radical inefficiency 
in the first will necessarily injure the whole. It therefore appears 
idle to rest satisfied with the employment of heathen or half* 
trained Christians on the ground that separate institutions ave 
expensive. Shall we be slower in learning our duty than the 
TkAining- Government ? The State has long since perceived that to reach 
the masses of India it must train its own schoolmasters ; and it 
has already instituted sixteen normal vernacular colleges for that 
purpose. Why should it be otherwise with Missionary Societies ? 
Will they be content to yield the race to their non-Christian 
rivals ? Shall labour or expense prove a hindrance, when it can 
clearly be shown that without such means the native churches of 
India can never flourish ? 

But here another difficulty opens:— Who is to train these 
native masters ? The technical routine which is necessary for this 
work can never be effectually accomplished by ordinary miasioQ* 
aries. In an early stage of missions the attempt is necessary ; but 
as schools multiply and education improves, a division of labour 
comes into play, and men are required to train teachers, who have 
been themselves trained for the work, and who can devote their 
whole time to it. Where, then, are our Missionary Societies to 
obtain native masters who shall be capable of conducting training- 
classes? 
ThaVemft. Happily, the solution of this difficulty may be foiuid in a 
Hon Sodety. sooiety which has been lately formed for promoting Christian 
Vernacular Education in India, and which is about to eommence 
its operations by opening an institution in Madras for training 
native training-masters. Its object will be to gather from the 
various missions a number of well-selected converts ; and, having 
qualified them for the work of training others, return them ior 
employment in their mission service. Thus each Society may aooa 
have its vernacular institutions in good working order, and from 
thenoe supply all its village-schools with Christian teachers. A 
eontral agency of this kind will prove a great eoonomy of iabonr. 
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•hwppMOB to me that, in regard to the reproductiye stage of mis- 
■onarj educHtion, this lies at the root of the whole matter, and 
nSk ultimately have a most important bearing on the prosperity 
tf the native churches of India. 

I mmj addy that all which has been here said regarding boys' ^^J^ 
MfaoolB will apply with even greater force to girls'. If a native 
flhBrdi is to become strong and healthy, female education must 
ke raeognised as a social institution. To this end boarding- 
Mhoob and Zendna tuition are, no doubt, extremely valuable ; 
hnl eventually we must look forward to a much more general and 
ijpiiteinatic method of instruction. We must have girls' day-i 
Miioola^ for which mistresses shall be as carefully trained as we 
frapoae to train the masters. The difficulties attending such an 
dbri will be gigantic ; yet, I fear, we shall be only trifling with 
Mr mponsibilities till we set ourselves more seriously to accom- 
pBdiit. 

Anoiher work which needs to be taken up with equal energy, Vernnoninr 
if ever we are to utilise the reproductive powers of missionary 
sdneaiion, is the promotion of Christian vernacular literature, 
tq^edmlly for the young. As village-schools grow, and a thirst 
for reading is excited, we shall want an increasing number of 
tUKfiBf lively, educational works, adapted to the Oriental mind, — 
•ome for the school, and others for the home ; we shall want a 
nrial literature adapted for all classes, books on experimental 
leligion, commentaries on Scripture, &c« In prosecuting this 
pvpose we shall do well to lose no time. The native presses of 
Dettii and Calcutta are annually producing large editions of secu- 
hiiring literature. Let us hasten to cast salt into the waters. 
Let the various Tract and School-book Societies, aided by that 
valmible auxiliary to Christian vernacular education before 
aUeded to, enter with greater and more concentrated efforts into 
lliia great work. They will in that way consolidate and crown 
ear missionary education, and become largely instrumental in 
lieelowing upon British India the inestimable blessings of an 
mous Christian Church. 



Dr. 6. H. Davis, Secretary of the Religious Tract Society, Dr. g. h. 

I:— The latter part of the paper just read introduced a ^^^'■• 
lal^eet which he found on the list for that day, but to which 
liie other papers did not appear to have drawn attention, namely, 
"^Yemacalar Literature; how it may best be circulated." A VanuuniUr 
Axmment had come into his possession on the previous day, ^^"^^'^'^ 
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which showed how vernacular literature might be circulated 
bj native colportage ; and when good Christian books were put 
into circulation in that way, he thought it would be much 
for the benefit of India. But Christian vernacular books ought, 
if possible, to be originals rather than translations. Those 
acquainted with the language of France and Italj said: — 
" Your English translations don't suit our mind : English 
translations don't reach the hearts of the people;" and the 
Same must be true in the East. While an English book may 
furnish the skeleton, we must clothe it in the vernacular idiom if 
It was desired to reach the hearts of the people. (Hear, hear.) 
From the native presses of Madras a large number of vernacular 
works issued of a very deleterious character. Dr. Murray Mit* 
chell has pointed out the extent to which the native presses in 
Bombay poured out vernacular literature, and the necessity for 
meeting them with a Christian literature. In the year 1857, 
571,670* books had been issued for sale from the vernacuLur 
presses of Calcutta ; and he (Dr. Davis) was grieved to say, that 
of the whole of these not more than 9550 were distinctly Christian, 
published for sale by the Bible and Tract Societies. Nearly 
80,000 had been circulated by those two bodies, but the number 
printed for sale was only 9550. As to the character of these 
native works, he would say a word. The Almanacs printed for 
sale — and he had no doubt sold — numbered 135,000. What 
did these Almanacs teach? " They were as necessary for the Ben- 
galee as his hookah or his pan. Without it he could not deter- 
mine the auspicious days for marrjdng (twenty-two in the year) ; 
for first feeding an infant with rice (twenty-seven days in the 
year); or for feeding a mother with rice in the fifth month of 
gestation (twelve days in the year); or for commencing to build 
a house ; and the like." Then they came to educational works^ 
relating to agriculture, algebra, arithmetic, &c., of which 145,300 
were issued, and from them religion was systematically excluded. 
He who read them learned nothing of God, or of Christianity, or 
of moral and spiritual truth. There were printed also 14,250 
books of an "erotic" character, books abounding in obscene 
passages ; 33,050 copies of works of fiction, amongst which the 
cleverly -written but indecent tale of Vtdya Sundar, composed 
last century, with all the ability and licentiousness of a Fielding^ 

* Dr. Davis quoted these statistical details from a Report, in his hand, on 
the Vernacular Press of Calcutta in 1858, prepared by the Rev. Jambs Long, 
'€• M. S., and published bythe Government of fimigaL 
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Uds a prominent place, and is sold sixty pa<res to the anna. 
Bendes these, there were 96,150 copies of works printed to 
wrtain the systems of Mythology and Hindooism. TIic Bible \uy^,\,^ 
Societj and Tract Society distributed only about 80,000 Christian ^^'^'^ 
kok% which were met by 96,150 on Mythology and Ilin- 
doMsm« Christians must awaken to these facts, and endeavour 
to prodaoe something at least equal to the native issues. It 
vu qiiite dear that if it were only to meet the issues 
tf the native presses something must be done ; done on a 
luge scale ; and done right speedily. (Applause.) Missionaries 
U done much to meet the want ; — much more than was gene- 
ntty supposed, and they deserved all credit for their labours. 
Ib Bengalee, during the last ten years, there had been published (MiriM.ian 
Airty-nine tracts and fifty-eight books, including Wayland's ^^'"' 
ibral Science ; in Canareso, seventeen tracts and nineteen books, 
iBdnding the Tract Society's editions of Paley's Horm PauUmr; 
in Gujerati, seven books, three of elementary instruction and four 
lor adults, amongst which was the life of the Rev. S. Flavel ; in 
Hindiy nineteen tracts and sixteen books; in Hindustani, fifty tracts 
tad thirty-three books ; in Malayalam, eleven tracts ; in Mara- 
tU, nineteen tracts and thirty -six books; in Uriya, twenty- 
€^ht tracts and ten books ; and in Tamil, eighty-six tracts and 
fifty-five books. The Christians of Ceylon acted with extroordi- 
airy power and vigour under the guidance of Mr. Murdoch, who ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
in India was almost ubiquitous and universal; for he (Dr. Davi^) ^Hxionr 
&and his name as Secretary of the Singhalese Vernacular Society, 
<^tlie Madras Society, and also Secretary of the Calcutta Society. 
(Applause.) He would just leave these facts before the Con- 
ference; and hoped, that from them some impetus would go 
forth throughout the whole of India, to urge tlieir brethnMi to 
engage more energetically in the production of a vernacular 
Christian literature. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Bbhari Lal Sixrtn said, — He was most flc?.MironH \h^ w l. 
to impress upon the fathers and brethren of the Confercnco, ^''""- 
tiiat the natives would be found the most successful trann- 
lators of the Bible into the vernacular, if they were projKTly 
trained for the work. With regard to the results of missionary n.^/t/. f.,i 
institations in the form of native agencies, it was most desirable, \]T,^!^-?^,!''^ 
in order to be able to judge of them properly, to inquire; how many 
of these yonng men, who had been fed, clothed, and educat'rd. 
mt the expense of Missionary Societies, were now in the uiini.-^try 
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and how many had left for other pursuits ? (Hear, hear.) 
Next, how many of those who had been ordained were satisfied 
with their present position, or with a moderate salary? If 
any of the principals and professors of onr missionary coUe^ea 
could enlighten us on this point, the church would then be in a 
position to improve our great educational system, which has xxro- 
duced in other respects such unparalleled results. He made this 
remark without in any degree wishing to disparage missionany 
institutions; in one of which he had been brought up, and to 
which he owed all his religious and educational training ; but it 
was necessary, in his opinion, while the virtues and great doings 
of our agents were extolled in the missionary magazines, that their 
weaknesses and imperfections should be brought forward, in order 
that prayer and sympathy might be exercised on their behalf in 
these matters. 
Cbaxacterof With regard to our vernacular literature and periodicals, it 
^^Jl^i^^^'^ depends a great deal upon the various sections of the native com- 
munity for whom these vernacular books and papers are intended. 
Many of the books in the vernacular have been written in a verj 
simple style, suited for the mass of the people; but he did not think 
our learned pundits and moulvies would take much interest in 
these books ; and that they would require a higher style of lite- 
rature and class of thought. He believed, with great deference 
to all his European fathers and brethren, that it would be well if 
much of the production of vernacular literature were left to able 
and pious natives. 

Sev.T. ^^® ^^* ^^- Sbiith Suggested, that 4^e only two books that 

^''*™' should be translated should be Robinson Crutoe and PUgrMB 
Progress. 

jt^. J, The Rev. J. M'Kee, missionary to Gtizerat, widied to make 

ickbb. j^ f^^ remarks on the Grovernment system of education. He hoped 

that the Conference and people generally at home would fully 

-^^^^ understand the action of the Government of India in this respect. 

education. Gk)vernment said to the natives, ^ We wish you to understand that 

we have no religion at all ;" and this was just what the natives 

would not understand. They understood that every man had his 

religion; and, therefore, they did not understand our Grovernment 

when they said they were of no religion at all; hence the mistrust 

GoTornment of Government on the part of the natives. Another point, idsq, 

^ ^u*^ ^gg^ ^^^ Grovernment had not been neutral, but had closely con* 
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Bceted themselves with the idolatrj of the conntry up to the present 
time. He was rejoiced to say that with regard to the temples in 
Indii, ft very great change for the better had taken place ; but 
there was still a close connexion between the Government and the 
lieithen festivals of the country. In illustration of this ho would 
imtence one fact, because it affected the neighbourhood where he 
nsided. In the native principality of Baroda there was a great B^roda 
kathen festival every year ; it was observed over the whole of 
&dia, but principally in Baroda. On this occasion the priest of 
Baroda collected a great many Brahmins, and multitudes of natives, 
ad the image of Gunputti having been prepared, they marched 
fiirth to celebrate the honours of Gunputti. He had not time to 
gife the whole details with reference to this festival ; but it was 
the Jaw of the Grovemment that the Besident Officers and sepoys 
■DSt go out and meet the ruler, the Guicowar, and present the 
alaam of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, while he and his people 
were engaged in this procession. He would also mention one other 
&ct with reference to the discouragement which our Government 
pve to Christianity. He could give a great many facts illustrative 
of this; but this one recently occurred in the Punjab: — The 24th Tiio24th 
Pnnjanbee Native Regiment had got a few native tracts, and Rogimont 
ksving been impressed with them, and there being no missionary 
•t hand, they applied to some officers for further information 
vegarding particular statements. Our officers, as free men, and 
ttjoying liberty of conscience, expounded to them the nature of 
Christianity ; and in the absence of a missionary, a few meetings 
were held. Immediately, however, or shortly after it became 
bxmn, a positive command arrived from the Viceroy that no such 
information should be given, that no such meetings should be held, 
•nd that our officers should never converse with sepoys respecting 
Christianity. Mr. M'Keo further observed that he believed as 
kng as we withheld the truth from the sepoys and the native 
laUiery, India would not be safe. 

The Rev. Geo. Candy, of Bombay, said he wished to make bct. o. 
imo remarks. Though English people at home are entirely unfit 
tD piepare works for India, yet English people who have spent Kngiif'.hmG& 
along time abroad are perfectly competent, and in some respects J^tivcbookJ. 
aore so than the natives. He would stimulate native brethren to 
irj to excel, or to do better, yet he could not agree to leave the 
work to them. The other point is with regard to the dissemi- 
nation of vernacular literature. Some seven or eight years ago 
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the Bombay Tract Society came to the resolution not to give an 
more tracts away, but to put a merely nominal price upon then 
There Were some at that time who anticipated an injurious resu 
from this resolution, but there were others who as confident) 
anticipated success. It was a matter for tliankfulness that the 
were borne out by the result. The circulation after this resc 
lution increased, in four or five years, five-fold. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Rev. Dr. Batlee said he had not had much practice i 
translation, but he had been at various times engaged in rel: 
gious controversy and teaching with the natives of difierei 
countries. 

He had for three years conducted the services of the Churc 
of England in the Irish language on the west coast of Ireland 
and as the principle of translation was the same, whether in Ire 
land or in India, the experience which he had gained there wool 
apply to India. 

In reading the Church Service in the Irish language, they ha 
been obliged to alter some of the expressions to come nearer i 
the popular idiom. 

The feeling of this want had induced Mr. Nangle and himse: 
to attempt a revision of the Bible in Irish. They had a school 
master, who was what he might call an Irish pundit. He was 
man well acquainted with the oral literature of his native lane 
He could recite, for example, 1200 lines of Ossian in the origini 
Irish without hesitation. 

That man knew nothing but Irish, and what English he hw 
learned colloquially. 

He (Dr. Baylee) knew very little of Irish ; only what he hai 
acquired by book study: but he had given years of attentiv 
study to Hebrew and Greek, as well as to the general philoeoph; 
of language. 

Mr. Nangle knew nothing of Hebrew, and was not a schola 
or a linguist ; but he had a thorough familiarity with Irish, an« 
had had the ordinary University education. 

Each one was, therefore, very imperfect ; but he would ventor 
to say that the three combined constituted very nearly perfectio 
for the particular task which they undertook. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Baylee could tell Mr. Nangle the exact meaning of th 
Hebrew word ; and knew enough of Irish to judge whether th 
Irish sentence, as composed by Mr. Nangle, and explained by th 
Irish pundit, corresponded with the Hebrew. 
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It W.1S on some such plan as tbis that our present Indian 
versioDs may be thoroughly adapted to the wants of the natives. 
It will take generations before the natives themselves will be 
Me to execute the task of a native version. 

On this subject) we must not confound two very distinct ques- Two things 
lions; original treatises on religious subjects, and the translation 
of the Bible. 

Educated Christian natives may write better books for their xjniTewity 
eoantrymen than Europeans could do ; but our University train- training. 
iBg, our philological studies, our centuries of experience in bib- 
lical versions, have given us a discipline for which the native 
Bind is at present unfit. 

The knowledge of a language vernacularly, and even the ^^j^^^. ^ 
' knowledge of it extensively, in its literature, is a far different {^'JJJjJjJ 
thing from a philosophical and critical knowledge of the same 
hnguage. For example, in English, take the word Religion, He 
irould venture to say that nineteen out of twenty of any culti- 
fated audience in England would be unaware of the meaning of 
that word. Let him ask them individually the meaning of Jas. i. 
27^ " Pore religion and undefiled," they would almost universally 
Ky that it meant *^ godly piety." They would be startled at being 
\M that it meant no more than a true attention to the outward 
•ervices of religion. Yet every competent Greek scholar would 
agree with him. 

In the Bible the word religion is never once used for godliness 
or piety. Some time since he (Dr. Baylce) was much struck with 
a passage in Philo Judseus, who says of the ignorance of the 
heathen ; *' They have a religion (^^0-»ii«), and they call it god- 
Hness (ivotiSiMt)." 

It may seem paradoxical ; but he (Dr. Baylee) would venture 
i» say, that a first-rate Greek scholar from Oxford or Cambridge 
was more critically acquainted with the Greek language than was 
Chrysostom, or Basil, or even Plato. 

In the present day we have a remarkable proof of this amongst Th« Jowc 
ihe Jews. Every body knows the wonderful amount of know- 
ledge which a learned Jew has of the literature of his own lan- 
guage. Dr. Baylce has had much controversy with men of that 
dass. He had had the happiness of baptizing in his own church 
nearly twenty Jews. 

In controversy with them, he found his critical knowledge of die 
Hebrew was far greater than theirs, although they had read a hun- 
dred times as much as he. This was to be attributed, not to any 
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superior talents, but to the inestimable advantage of our IJniversitj 
training. 

It would also interest English readers to know how incom- 
parably superior our English version is to all others. In dealing 
with Grerman Jews, Dr. Bay lee constantly found Luther's Grerman 
version fail him. He never found this with the English. To 
give one example. That important passage, " Let thy hand be 
upon the man of thy right hand, upon tlie Son of man whom thou 
madest strong for thyself:" (Ps. Ixxx. 17) Luther renders "man,** 
das Volky " the people df thy right hand;" thus destroying the 
sense of the passage. His version is a noble one ; but he con- 
stantly sacrificed critical accuracy to the beauty of poetic feeling. 

On those grounds, therefore, he would earnestly press on the 
Conference the great difference between original compositions bj 
natives of India and the translation of the Bible. 
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The Rev. S. Hislop, of Nagpore, stated, that the countenance 
given by Government to the religion of the natives was not con- 
fined to Baroda, but extended to Cutch, Indore, and Gwalior, at 
all of which courts the Rajas continued to reoeive honours that 
were necessarily associated in the minds of their subjects with 
the festivals, on which they were paid. The same practice had 
prevailed at Nagpore till the period of its annexation, since 
which the encouragement given to Hindooism had not ceased, 
but only changed its form. He wiished to make a remark sug- 
gested by what had fallen from the respected Secretary of the 
Tract Society, and his friend, Mr. Tucker. In Bombay they 
had adopted the plan of selling all their tracts. From the 
experience he had had during the first year and a half of their 
mission of the Madras system of free giving, and the experience 
he had had since of the Bombay system of sale, he greatly pre- 
ferred that all the missionaries of India should adopt the latter 
practice ; and in order to render it more efficient, it was desirable 
that they should employ the services of colporteurs. They 
had followed it up for about thirteen years, uid found it at- 
tended with the best results. They now sold as many tracts as 
ever they could have given away gratuitously, and they had al- 
ways the gratification of knowing that the tracts were prized, and 
preserved, and read, with an interest that could not be inspired in 
any other way. (Hear.) He would like, also, to refer to the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, which he thouglit was 
likely to be a Messing to the people. At Ns^pore they could not 
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complain of. TIkti' li:i<l not. luM-n nii i.ii.pjpt oi' iln' snialk'St kind 

made by the Governinont to enlighten the natives. Thi.s, perhaps, 

aome may think better tlian if the Government were to interfere 

at all — at least, to introduce the system established in other parts. 

Still, it is sad to think that the paucity of readers is so very great. 

There are five districts into which the province is divided ; and 

in the most cultivated of these perhaps the proportion of readers Gmes i^o- 

to non-readers is about one to two hundred ; but in other dis- i^al^^. 

tricts, where the hill tribes reside, tlie proportion is far less. It 

jDMj be one to six or eight hundred. Only one reader to eight 

hsndred people ! Now I think it is the plan of the Vernacular 

Education Society that, when a native teacher is trained, he is 

lent forth to establish a school, whicli shall be supported by the fees 

of the pupils. Here, however, arises a serious practical difficulty; 

for it is exactly where the educational destitution is greatest, that 

the demand for learning,, and, consequently, the willingness to 

support a teacher, is least. I should rejoice, if our church could 

increase her agency, and do more to supply the distressing want 

of Christian instruction tliat exists at Nagpore ; but meanwhile 

t]iat want continues, as I have represented it. (Applause.) 

The Rev. William Ca^ipbell, formerly of Bangalore, rose rcv. w. 
ftnd said, — I am an old missionary, and belong to the old school, ^^^"""^ 
tnd was in India at a time when there was little English taught. 

On my arrival at ]Madras, a missionary said to me, *^ Now, 
Vx^ Campbell, it has almost become an axiom in India, that if a ^^ed of 
missionary does not get over the difiiculties of the language within j^[|^'^^ 
the year, there is little likelihood of his getting over them at alL" *on«^ 
Of course this spurred me on amnzingly ; and, by the blessing of 
God, I soon acquired tlic language, and the ability to circulate 
the truth among the natives. 

In the Telloogoo Hitopadecsa there is a story to the following Anoodoto. 
effect. In the city of Madras, there lived a certain major who 
did not learn the languages of the natives, and who was, con- 
lequently, dependent ou his butler as his interpreter. As he was 
very fond of seeing jugglers exhibit, a company came to Ids resi- 
dence one day and erected their pole, and went through their per- 
formances, much to the amusement of the major, who sat in his 
Tcrandah to watch them, and give them his sanction. 

They expected a very large fee, and at length the major called 
hu butler, '^ Kamaswami, there are ten pagodas for these men.** 
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Ramaswami, thinking that this reward was far too high for sucl 
exhibitions, what did he do ? He put i^ine of the pagodas into hia 
own pockety and gave the jugglers onCy telling them to go abou- 
their business. The jng^rs yreare very much dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the butler, and came to make their complaints tc 
his master, giving utterance to their disappointment, and showing 
the one pagoda in their hand. But they could not make the 
major apprehend their meaning, so he appealed again to the butlei^ 
"Bamaswami! what do these men want?" "Why, sir," said 
Ramaswami, " they say that among the ten pagodas, which your 
honour has given them, there is a bad oncy and they wish you to 
give them another in exchange for it" " Ramaswami," cried the 
major, "bring me the horsewhip!" and the poor jugglers were 
obliged to flee before the violence of the storm. But the moral ol 
the story is this : that those who will not learn the language of the 
natives^ do a great injustice to the people. 

The dreadful mutiny has just passed over us, — a mutiny that 
will be held by the British in everlasting remembrance. What 
faampie of jj^y^ jj^gn ^j^^ causes that produced it ? Sir Thomas Munroe^- 
MuDroe: one of the first advocates of the vernaculars — the man who, io 
the midst of anarchy and confusion, restored peace and order to 
the Ceded Districts, by his thorough use of the Canarese, was after^ 
wards embraced as the father of the people, and why ? Because 
he insisted that every officer, civil and military, should learn the 
language; that he should be clever in discharging his duties among 
the people ; that he should administer law and justice and everj 
good in their own mother tpngue ; thus creating love and sym- 
pathy between the governors and the governed, and securing 
liberty, and right, and order, to every department. 
STw^' Mr. Elphinstone, on the side of Bombay, followed in the same 

line, and rendered his government popular and respected. What^ 
I ask, has been the state of the Madras and the Bombay Presi- 
dencies during this mutiny ? Their people have been strong in 
their order, and affection, and loyalty, and their armies have been 
the strength of England in this terrible disaster. 

But let us turn for a moment to BengaL Has not her Gkn 
vernment pursued a system the very reverse, and given education 
to her subordinates in a strange and foreign language? Yes; 
English has long been paramount ; and thousands of young men 
from English schools and English colleges have been scattered 
over the Provinces to dispense law, and justice, and order, in the 
name of the Groverument^ and according to their own authority. 
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/ ^Vhat has vr.-.incr Ecnirnl become? Tluy liavo iHW.no tho TV:i»i. •!•.'- 
I m^n of luJia — they have bccomo tlie stowanls of the estaio — 
f ^^kej have become an immense wall to separate the «:overnors fnmi 
subjects — to bury love, and sympathy, and hope, in the dust, 
io do great injustice to the people. If Bengal had continued * 
Iblkyw the system of Madras and Bombay — if the Government 
had given to the people the Bible and the worship of tho 
liTing Grod, they would have counteracted these evils, which created 
lis rebellion, and which have rendered Bengal the Ireland of India. 

The Rev. John^ Walton, Wcsleyan missionary from Jaffna R«t. J. 
North Ceylon, having observed that he wished to give some 
£ailbinnation respecting tho island of Ceylon, and that he sub- 
g»tantial1y, though not entirely, agreed with Mr. Leupolt^s pai)or, 

[; — I have been connected with vernacular and English Engitah 



JBchools of a superior class in Ceylon for thirteen years. When j^a&w: 
2 first went there, there were four first-class English seminaries 
saiaintained in the island ; one maintained by tho American 
^Missionary Board, another by the Wesleyan, and two by the 
^Jbnrch Missionary Society. There were three first-class English 
^Kminaries in tlie province of Jafiha, amongst the Tamil people ; 
itod in the south there was a first-class seminary amongst the 
Singhalese people, maintained by tho Church Missionary Society. 
Some years ago tho Americans in the Jaffna district abolislied their 
3fe3eminary ; but the Church and the Wesleyans continue to niain- 
"taln theirs. From these seminaries wo have gained tho majority 
mi oar converts, catechists, and native preachers, and, thougli tiieir 
"we think them improvable, we have no idea of giving them up. 
^on must not, however, suppose that English education has 
ceased where the American missions lay; for I may mention a 
Tery interesting incident which will be most gratifying to the 
gentleman who last read his paper, and which followed immedi- 
ately upon the abolition of the American seminary at Batticotttu lusccnt 
A private English school of a first-class character was forthwith Hy,S!bm. 
commenced by a native Christian. This, I think, is the rcpro- 
dnetive stage, and is a matter of special interest. This man, a. 
tiioroagh Christian, had been employed as a tutor in the old 
Batticotta seminary. He commenced his school without pecuniary 
assistance from the missionaries or from Government, and asso« 
dated with him half-a-dozen converted educated natives as a 
teaching staff. He collected about 150 boys, and for nearly two 
years he worked without pecuniary help from anybody, except 
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fincccssofa the fees which he received from the people. Very recently tl^c 
tiyeschooL Government inspector of schools visited the school, and was s-o 
thoroughly satisfied that he recommended a small annual grav3t 
for the purchase of school materials^ and for supplementing tbe 
^teachers' salaries, — a grant of 50/.. This is emphaticallj a Christdcm^ii 
schooL The American missionaries took great interest in it, ars ^ 
have given part of the old promises to the masters, the scho^^:=^^ 
being also held in their premises ; they visit it, examine it, ai^^ ^ 
discharge all the duties of Christian pastors to the boy^. TI^b-^ 
boys regularly march to chapel on Sunday mornings ; all heathe- -^ 
signs and symbols are discountenanced, and the American mi^^ 
aionaries tliink the school is answering the ends of a Ghriatia^^ 
school in a more striking manner than any other of a similar kin( 
I think it ai duty which I owe to the Ceylon Grovemmeni to 



The Bible that in the Grovemment schoob of Ceylon l^e Bibla haa^ beeir^ 

Govemmflnt introduced from the first. (Cheers.) For nearly twenty years tii^^ 

Central School Commission has been canrying on> school education,^ 



ramifying throughout the whole country, and one of the rules u 
that the first hour every day shall bo devoted to the reading of 
Bible. The attendance om that lesson' on the part of the boya is^ 
optional ;.but I never heard of a single instance of a boy not coming 'Z 
to school during the first hour when the Bible was read* They " 
know (for I£ndoo boys are very sharp) that it is the most important - 
lesson, of the day, and it is never missed* 

^^^^1^ The Rev. F. Tbestrjkil having interposed a.q^iaBtion as to the 

influence of caste, 

Rev. Mr. The Eev. Mr. Walton said, — I cannot illustrate the feelings 

of the boys better than by relating an instance which took place 
C^ate some years ago. There was- a disruption of our principal educa- 

'^'^^"^ tional establishment in Jafina on the caste question. A boy of 
the fisher caste was introduced into a school composed chiefly of 
the cultivator caste. The boys of the first class, to which fix>m 
his attainments he was entitled, to be admitted, instantly rose, and 
said they would not sit with nor learn with him. After every 
measure had been exhausted on the part of their parents to induce 
the missionary to expel the fisher boy, the Brahmins and many of 
the Yellalas formed a caste school on rival principles^ The master 
was a rigid heathen, but the parents insisted that in the school 
the Bible should be introduced. This idea thoroughly possesses 
the mind of the people of Ceylon that there can be no thorough 
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efacation in English without the English Bible ; the Bible was 
introduced into this school, and it held together for about twelve 
BKmtha. 

w 

The Rev. Dr. Tidmax, — Are the teachers in these Gk>vem- ato the 
nent schools, who teach the Bible, heathens or Christians ? chriBt^nst 

The Rev. Mr. Walton, — In different parts of the island of 
llejlon there are a number of sub-committees of Grovemmcnt 
Bhaolsy and it has ever been an admitted principle that all candi- 
ttefl who apply for the vacant places of teachers should be no- 
linal' Christians. It has been taken for granted in all sub- 
munittees on which I ever sat, that a man who was a heathen 
raid not conscientiously teach the Bible, and he wa» never 
ppointed ; but I believe that lately,- within the last year or two, SometimM 
I some stations, heatliens have been appointed to these Govern- 
mat scfiools. In these countries very much depends upon the 
jrenrnfltanca- whether there is a missionary or colonial chaplain How? 
I tfie neighbourhood^ who is a member of the sub-committee, or 
rksiher the gentlemen connected with the civil service, who form 
^ me men of strong religious feeling. 

Dr. TiDVAH, — A second question I wish to ask i% whether in 
tik pvocesB of English education, there are any school-books in 
^nglish^ or whether the Bible is merely the model of English 
ntraction? 

lie Waiton: — The schools are of two grades — elementary and School- 
entnL The latter schools are of first-class character ; in tliem 
dncation is conducted to its furthest limits; and the boys will 
ompare with any boys you have in your English schools. Various 
shool-books have been used, but for the most part, I believe they 
re the books of the Irish National Society. 

H. Carrb Tucker, Esq. — With reference to the Governments h. c. 
f Agra and the Punjaub, I beg to say that they lay the greatest ^"^*"»^ 
OBsible stress upon their own officers, civil and military, learning 
be language as soon as possible ; and their promotion is only ob- 
lined by passing a successful examination. With reference to village- 
ehools, the Government has been raising a one-per-cent fund on ^^'^ 
he revenue from all the villages, and has been covering the whole 
loimtly with village schools: my own Division of Benares is 
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covered with village schools. It then became a question : if we 
could not supply these schools with Christian teachers, whether they 
would not be doing more harm than good. With the permission, 
therefore, of 'Mr. Colvin, the late Governor, I established at Benares 
a vernacular normal Training Institution, which was carried on 
upon strictly Christian principles. I selected the two best Christ- 
ian masters I could find ; one of them being the teacher in Mr. 
Leupolt's own school, who has since become a Christian missionary. 
We had one hundred young men, and I told them I considered it 
necessary that they should read the Bible as the foundation of all 
that was good. At first, two or three Mahommedans objected ; I told 
them, however, there was no compulsion ; but all the Hindoos took 
to it ; and these Mahommedans in a few weeks found it wise to swim 
with the tide, and agreed to read the Bible. The mother of one of 
these teachers told me that they made her quite ashamed of herself 
as a Christian woman, when she sat up-stairs and heard these young 
men read their Bibles. Mr. Colvin came down and presided at one 
of our meetings, where prizes were delivered to the most successful 
students, the first prize-holder receiving a gold-watch. Government 
have established sixteen vernacular Training Institutions of their 
own ; and it is deeply incumbent on all Missionary Societies, either 
directly or through this vernacular Training Society, to do their 
best to prepare a native Christian agency: otherwise we shall have 
a Government native agency. The best way in which missionaries 
in general can direct their efibrts, is to prepare a Christianised 
agency, which can get admittance as teachers into Government 
schools, and thus throw a strong, a Christian element into the 
teaching of these schools. With reference to the Government neu- 
trality, the Association in London has published a declaration 
of the rights of Christian servants of Gx)vemment, a copy of which 
will be laid upon the table to-day, and any gentlemen who choose 
to sign it can do so. It declares that the right of a Christian 
man should not be forfeited by his becoming the servant of the Go- 
vernment. (Applause.) 
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The Rev. J. Leslie Porter, missionary of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church at Damascus : — For the sake of variety, I will say 
a few words about another mission-field. While India is a most 
important branch of mission work, there aro other fields in the 
world quite as important, and there is at least one far more 
intensely interesting, — I refer to Palestine. Our programme alludes 
to vernacular literature, periodicals, tracts, and school-books : as 
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^11 as to Christian education. I want to bear my testimony to ThoChri^ 
the immense advantage which has accrued to Christian missions Turkey : 
in Turkey, especially in Syria, from the translation of English 
books in Arabic, Turkish, and Armenian ; the printing of these 
books in the mission presses, and their distribution by the 
missionaries. I believe if you had gone to Turkey thirty years 
1^0, you would not have found a single treatise upon Christianity 
in any of the languages of the country, with the ej^ception of one 
4)rtwo of the old books, copies of the Fathers, in some of the con- VcryacUva. 
T6nts» covered with dust, and which nobody had ever read. If 
you go there at the present day, you will find in every large city 
ihroughout the Turkish Empire, immense numbers of Christian 
periodicals, Christian tracts and books, and especially Bibles and ^^^ 
Testaments^ issued at the mission presses, and distributed by the 
missionaries. To show the effects they are calculated to produce, 
I wiU just mention one case : — We have in Damascus a man of 
great influence, a native — his name may have been heard by some 
— ^I refer to Dr. Meshakah, one of the most learned natives of Example. 
Syria, and one of the most acute reasoners in any country. He 
nields a powerful and ready pen, and has been for the last ten 
or twelve years employing all his influence and power and literary 
talents for the advancement of the cause of Christ; and yet this 
man has never received one single farthing from any Missionary 
Society. (Cheers.) How then was he brought to the knowledge 
of the truth ? Fourteen years ago he was a member of the Greek 
Church ; thai he became connected with the Latin Church ; then 
he became a professed infidel ; and then, by chance and under the 
direction of the Spirit of God, he fell in with a copy of Keith's 
Evidence of Prophecyy translated long ago by the missionaries, 
and circulated in Syria. He then studied and read the Bible, 
and the Spirit of God impressed the Bible truths upon his heart. 
Another instance : I stated that he was a literary man, and that he Another. 
has written some five or six large treatises which have been printed, 
as well as little tracts which have been printed also. Some 
three years ago, we heard in connexion with our mission at 
Damascus of a labouring man who lived in a distant part of 
Eastern Syria, a man who was most faithful in advancing the- 
cause of God ; he was a poor man, and his name is Ehalil. When 
that man goes to plough, he teaches tlie Gospel to the man who 
drives the oxen, and to those who are engaged with him in that 
manual labour. When he returns in the evening to his village. 
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instead of enjoying his pipe, like most other Orientals, or sitting 
down in his own honse, he goes to the gate of the village, takes a 
cop7 of the Bible, sits down, and gathers round him all that he 
can ; and there he reads and interprets Bible truths. How was 
that man, who never saw the face of a missionary until he had 
been engaged more than a year, brought to a knowledge of the 
truth ? In this way : — A man, who would come to Damascus and 
visit the mission book-shop, had taken a little book published by 
Dr. Meshakah and a copy of the New Testament. These fell into 
Khalil's hands, and led to his conversion. I believe this man from 
his prayerful devotion and success may well be called the apostle 
Book-shop. Qf Bashan, for that is lihe district where he labours. We have 
opened a book-shop in Damascus in the street called " Straight." 
It contains books in ten different languages, and these books are not 
given away, but they are all sold. We find that the people come 
from the ends of the earth to buy books there. I found there one 
day a Nestorian from the mountains of Kurdistan : he introduced 
himself to me as a man from Kurdistan, and his story was this : — 
A friend of his had been on a pilgrimage to -Jerusalem the year 
before, and in passing through Damascus he had been attracted 
to the book-shop, where he bought a Bible and two or three tracts ; 
took them with him to Jerusalem, where he gave the tracts among 
a few friends, and carried the Bible home. That Bible was car- 
ried to the house from which that man from Kurdistan came ; he 
was the oldest son of that house, and through the instrumentality 
of that Bible, he had been brought to the knowledge of the truth. 
(Applause.) 
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Colonel Lavie, late in the India Artillery, said: — On the 
question as to what part Missionary Societies should take in edu- 
cation, that it was clear to him ** Teaching the Gospel" was only 
secondary to ^'Preaching the Gospel," and, if wisely conducted^ 
was thoroughly missionary work ; but he entirely disapproved of 
the employment in missionary schools of native teachers who have 
been instructed for ten and twelve years in Christianity, possessing 
a thorough head knowledge of its principles, even acknowledging 
its purenesB as a religion, yet who are unwilling, by baptism, to 
declare to their countrymen they are Christians. 

This subject had for many years been an anxiety to him, as, 
from what had come under his notice, not only in South India, but 
elaewherei he has considered the employment of native heathen 
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teachers a positive evil, and feels assared that where the practice an e^ 
exists, there must necessarily bo a low standard of Christianity in 
the native Church. 

If native Christian teachers are only partially procurable, employ only 
Qnaaonaries, in his opinion, should confine the education given, to ^^'^^^^^^'^J 
the children of converts only, till Christian teachers are raised up 
fir them, when they may extend the privilege^ to the heathen 
^lildren. So anxious had he long felt on this point, that nothing 
"^roold rejoice hiiu more than to hear that Missionary Societies had 
Viuide it a rule that no heathen teacher should be employed in 
^kanaaionary schools ; and he would go further, that no native 
"teaeher should bo employed in missionary schools who had not 
iven satisfactory evidence that he was himself a converted man, converted ^ 
ipable of teaching on Christian principles. Let this be done, 



mai. the result, under God's blessing, would surely be an improved 
"tene of Christianity in the native Churches, and a stock of teachers 
mii Christian character might be looked for, not only for the mission, 
Imt for Grovemment and other schools. He expressed a wish that 
% our English system of education, parents, when placing their and ia 
^hfldren in schools, would more generally require that not only 
"lAeir 'Head Master, but also the under teachers, should be converted 
sneiiy when we might look for better results from schools among 
^mr-own people at home. 

He would like to say a word in reply to 'the question put a 
duBSt isme back, ^* How is it that Heathen boys attend missionary 
schools, and schools where the Bible is taught?" 

Pachapah's school at Madras has English -educated masters, ^y^^ 
reooving high salaries, men of ability capable of giving the best attend 
Engtiah education, but the Bible is a prohibited book; he has schc^is.^'^ 
knoivii many heathen boys to give up the advantages of their 
position in this school to enter a missionary or other school where 
Bible ixiBtruotion was given; and on inquiring from them the 
reason, he has been told by those who could clearly express them- 
mAweSy to the effect, that in their opinion boys instructed from the 
fieriptares were more clever and better than those taught in 
nhools where there was no Bible ; and his experience would lead 
idm to say distinctly, that of the many hundred boys with whom 
he had conversed, all had expressed their wish for Bible instruo- 
tion; and on speaking with their parents on the subject, the very 
general expression was, that they had not the smallest objection 
to their children being taught from the Bible ; he had certainly 
met with a few exceptions, but they were very few. 
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Rev. Dr. The Rev. Dr. O'Meara said, it occurred to him that when the; 

spoke of a vernacular literature, they did not mean merely certoii 
English sounds, represented by certain vernacular sounds, but re 
ferred also to the style of thought. They did not go for rema 

English cular English to a classical library, but to such books as Kyle' 

books notto ,,.*•» i. , , ^t » i^ 

be translated tracts, than which, he believed, there was nothing more excellent 
^ ^ He had translated tracts into the language of the North Americai 
Indians, but the author of those tracts would not know them i 
they were translated back again. He had translated the tract o: 
The Young Cottager^ but the description of the scenery of Eng- 
land and the Isle of Wight would have been lost to the Indian: at. 
he was obliged to leave it out or considerably alter it, so as t( 
bring it more nearly to the Indian style of thought He thought 
that was a very important subject to be kept before the minds isA 
their missionary brethren. About five years ago, he was ver^ 
anxious to translate a book which would be generally useful tc 
Indian missionaries in connexion with Indian congregations^ and 
he obtained a very liberal list of one of the London Societies. He 
found a tract that had been prepared for the Indians in the colo« 
nies about a hundred years ago; and thought that was one he could 
make something of, but on the very first page there were two oi 
three utterly untranslateable expressions, which would be incom- 
prehensible by native minds. He thought the preparation of new 
tracts, adapted to the style of thought of the natives, would be 
much more advantageous than the literal translation of English 
tracts. 

» 

oSmnrEB, "^^^ ^^* Th^^'^s Gardiner, Free Church Missionary in 

Calcutta, said, that in their Institutions in Calcutta they had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting Christian young men to undertake 

SSl^not *^® work of teaching. Every Christian youth had not a liking for 

*j^«j» to it. Then they had another difficulty in the low salaries which 
only they were enabled to give. Young men said, " If we were to 
give ourselves to secular work, we could do very much better, 
and at the same time exercise a large amount of influence ftu 
good." A further difficulty was, that when some of the young 

Why? men became Christians, the missionaries had a call at once made 

upon them to send them forth into the country districts to evangelise 
others. With regard to the general subject of Education, he 
rejoiced that there had not been a single sentence uttered against 
the great work of Christian Education as a means of evangelising 
the youth of India. That was the ground upon which their Mis- 
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mmrj institations bad always been maintained, and upon wbicb 

be was persuaded tbey would stand tbe test of every inquiry. But 

it most be admitted tbat their work, from its very nature, in pro- 

?idiag this valuable English Education, raised up for them diffi- 

edties in the way of obtaining a native evangelistic agency. 

Si^Bsh Education had a high pecuniary value in the market, and Money taIcm 

iH the young men in India^ including their Christian young men, 

hew this ; these latter saw how they could be useful as Christian 

MgistrateSy as Christian merchants, and in other capacities, with 

tte knowledge they had acquired, and they did not see why they 

Aoild neglect their ovm interests. He thought all missionaries 

imtged in Education should look these difficulties calmly in the 

bee. If they did, they might be able to remove some of them, 

mi get their young men to engage in the work. He believed also seeiiiar adti* 

thne was a danger of carrying secular education too far. They ^ too fiw!^ 

bond that almost all young men in their schools, at some time or 

ofter, generally when they were in the higher school, or junior 

CoDege classes, came under strong convictions, not merely of the 

tnthof Christianity, but personal convictions, more or less, of their 

omn ainfnlness and of their need of a Saviour. If they passed that 

eritieal period without publicly professing their faith in Christ, 

they generally became indifferent, and there was less hope, humanly 

ipeaking, of their becoming Christians. He thought it might be 

10 undue expenditure of missionary resources to carry on in 

lAfanced secular studies young men of that description, and that 

they should ever estimate their educational work according to its 

vtlne and direct bearing upon the progress of the Redeemer's cause 

in the hearts of men. (Hear, hear.) He felt there might be a 

danger of spending unduly missionary resources, resources raised 

fir the preaching of the gospel in that direction. (Hear, hear.) 

He woold therefore give an education carried to the point of Point wUra 

advancement at which it was in their junior College classes to such ^^ °^^ '^^^ 

young men as came to them. He would carry them to that inter- 

eetiDg period when they usually came under those religious con- 

viotions ; and afler that he would expend missionary resources in 

training specially those young men who might be willing to become 

helpers in the missionary work, instead of going on to teach the 

tecolar branches to those young men who presented, humanly 

ipeaking, but little hope of becoming Christians. There was 

another very important question. Several of their missionary 

fchooU in India had been affiliated with the Universities. They 

had agreed to take the lists of books and subjects prescribed for 

L 
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gfliMnoe of XJniversiiy examinations by the Senates, which were very mixed 
uniTeraitiea. bodies of men. He felt it was a grave question to be considered, 
whether, as missionaries, they were justified in putting themselves in 
the position of being bound to take lists of works which upon the 
whole might not be what they themselves would have chosen. 
And then there was another point connected with this subject, the 
general secularising influence possibly resulting from having in 
view the preparation of young men to pass examinations for degrees. 
Formerly they had simply laboured to evangelise ; now there was 
an additional object in view, that their young men should be 
able to pass certain examinations. These subjects should be 
considered, being of the most grave and important kind. (Hear, 
hear.) 

J. CvKimio- James Cunninoham, Esq., wished to throw out a suggestion. 
In the north, they had long felt the want of a good missionary 

A good map ; constant reference was made to missionary fields, and they 

miuioDaiy |^ ^^ information as to their exact position. He believed such a 
map would require to be formed on a large scale ; and he could 
not but think that in a commercial point of view it would be an 
advantageous undertaking to any one of our large publishing 
houses; greater completeness would be obtained than could be 
expected from any particular Missionary Society. However, they 

Two icinda wanted two classes of maps ; one on a large scale, for lecture 
and school-room purposes, and which would be useful in their 
families ; and another, in which the friends of different denomi* 
nations would indicate their own special mission localities. He 
was quite satisfied that such maps would bo exceedingly useful to 
deputations, and enable the Christian public better to understand 
many of the missionary periodicals. The precise position of mis- 
sionary stations is known only to a few, and the many do not take 
that interest in missionary labours which they otherwise would. 
If each Society would bring out maps of their own, with a few 
statistical remarks, they would form a most valuable volume of 
reference. 

Being made. The Chaibman intimated that the Church Missionary Society 
were preparing maps similar to those which Mr. Cunningham had 
indicated. 

hvrna. ^® ^®^' ^' SuGDEN, formerly missionary at Bangalore, ob- 

served, that much of the value of the Conference would de^)cnd 
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CB the substantial a?Teement of those who composed it. He be- Asr^^mont 

-. ** * m moderate 

Xieyea that there was a thorough agreement as to the dificrent views. 

^tns of missionary operation : the points on which they had dif- 

faed being the relative positions which those various movements 

■boold occupy. He was exceedingly thankful to Mr. Gardiner, 

■ivlio had last spoken, for his remarks on education. There was 

& general misconception and prejudice amongst churches, abroad 

^ad at bome^ against English education in India. Their Frce- 

Gfanrch brethren, and those who had taken an active part in Eng- 

liih education in India^ had, on the present occasion, expressed 

tiiemaelves in the most guarded and temperate terms possible; 

thsj had, he thought, only done simple justice to themselves, and 

Hot altogether done justice to the great subject they had in hand. 

-XXiring his missionary experience in India, he was most tho- 

X^ouffhly interested in vernacular education. He would put ver- ah kinds of 

srhtiols 

flttcular preaching and vernacular education in the first place ; ueoded 

Init he thought that a great and glorious work was to be achieved 

in some spheres of labour, especially in India, through English 

teaching and English schools. lie hoped that the field which had 

been opened by the Vernacular Education Society would be 

itered upon by the friends of that institution, and that they 

"^riHild have the most cordial and ready co-operation of every 

^fiaaioiiaiy Society, and every true friend to Cliristian missions, 

"Unooghoiit the three kingdoms. In reference to education, tliey 

^Mdf perhaps, been too prone to generalise from the requirements 

^rf their own particular position ; forgetting that each country, and 

each station, has its own special demands. With regard to 

literature, if they had had to depend upon that prepared by 

JKiatiTe Christians, they would have been, at this day, without any 

Christian literature at all. He submitted that very little, if any, 

of the best native Christian literature now in existence had been 

prepared by native hands. Their dear Christian brother present, 

Behari Lai Singh, would be able to tell them what had been done 

in Bengalee by native Christians. If the present Christian christian 

Uteratnre was available for any purpose in the conversion of souls proj^^i^ 

in India, he (Mr. Sugden) was sure it had been very much owing S5ta2?iwiics. 

to those dear and devoted European and American brethren, many 

of whom had now gone to heaven. They had entered into their 

rest, but generations to come would be blest by the fruit of their 

labours. They would remember well a dear Christian friend of 

hia own, William Hoyles Drew, a great and godly man (hear, Rev. w. n. 

hew, and cheers) : who^ though an Englishman, was such a per- 
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feet native scholar, that he could write in the Tamil language books 
which could be read, appreciated, and loved by the native popula- 
tion, both Christian and heathen. He gave much of his time^ 
perhaps, as he had confessed, too large a proportion, to the studj 
of heathen literature ; and his example was a proof of the fact, 
that an Englishman might prepare books in the native language 
which were thoroughly idiomatic, and exceedingly acceptable^ 
not only to the native population, but to the most talented of the 
native pundits. With regard to Mr. Leupolt's paper, he (Mr. 
Sugden) was not aware of one single point in which he differed 
from that gentleman. He believed that if the suggestion thrown 
'Native out by Mr. Leupolt were acted upon with regard to native female 
tiouarics. missionaries, it would be attended with the most important bene- 
fits ; for his (Mr. Sugden's) experience was, that there were many 
Christian Tamil women who would find a ready access to the 
homes of their own people, and who, by God's blessing, would be 
made the means of their salvation. 

Dr. Guir- The Rcv. H. 6T7in>£BT, Basle Mission, Malabar, was desirous 
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of bringing forward a few suggestions with regard to teaching the 

Can Chinese Chinese language. He observed that the Chinese written Ian- 

in Roman guage represented ideas by images, but that these images did not 

****"' represent sounds ; and that it required ten years to become familiar 

with the written language ; whereas, if books in the Romanized 

character were prepared, somewhat after the plan of Dr. Lepsius 

of Berlin, persons might master the language in three or four 

months. He recommended, in order to reach the national mind, 

that more should be done in order to render avulable this system 

of writing. The dialect could be perfectly represented in Roman 

characters, and multitudes might thus be reached, who could not 

be gained by any other system. 

pSIdtce. "^^ ^^' ^^^^ FoRDTCE (Calcutta) said there was one point 

he wished to bring before the Conference, viz. the relation of the 
work of female education to the Missionary Societies. Hitherto 
it had been left very much to associations of ladies. It might be 
well that it should continue to be so; but he thought that all 
Missionary Societies should see that the work of female education 
was carried on by their agencies, or supplementary ; and, if this 
were done, he was sure it would be far more effectually accom- 
plished than it had hitherto been. There were two Societies in 
Scodand for this olgect in India^ connected with the Free and 
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Atiblislied Churches. In London there had long been a Society for 
ftmale Education in the East ; and more recently an association Female 
of Wesleyan ladies had been formed ; and also a committee to aid 
fimale normal schools in India. The resources of these Societies 
irare too limited. The London Society's income seldom reaches 
'400(MLy though supported by all denominations, and haying schools 
is Turkeyy Africa^ India, China, &c. Such incomes may do, if 
"tiie great Societies share the responsibility ; but it the enterprise 
li to be left, as hitherto, to ladies* societies, they should have larger 
means. The London Society, for example, with a sphere so vast, 
iastead of an income of 4000/., should acquire an income of 
^0001. at least. 

Hie Bev. T. L. Badham, Joint Secretary of the Moravian Rev. t. l. 
IfiBsionary Society, said that, while deeply interested in the dis- 
eoasions of the morning, he could not but think it seemed rather 
like a Committee on Indian affairs than anything else. India, no 
doubt^ was a very important subject, but there were souls to bo 
MtTed in America, in Africa, and in the Arctic seas ; and it was 
from the west, the north, and the south, as well as from the cast, 
that many would come and sit down in the kingdom of God. He 
would also point their attention to the large numbers of Indians in 
fhe North and South American continent, and to the poor degraded 
Esquimaux tribes on the shores of the great Polar basin. To all ^J^^ 
fliete the unsearchable riches of Christ were to be made known. 
He would make one remark in reference to vernacular literature. 
Thb was very much wanted, not only in the East, but in Green- 
hud, among the Esquimaux, and throughout North and South 
America. It was also wanted among our English-speaking fellow- 
tatjects of the West Indies, and South America. Very useful 
hooks and tracts, published by the TVact Society, were, after all, 
not suited, in many respects, to the variety of natives in the 
West Indies, and South America ; the allusions, the imagery, 
and references to social and domestic life, being all calculated for 
English readers. This was a very important subject, and one 
"irell worthy of consideration. 

"' The following minute on the morning's discussion was una- Mihutb. 
"'lihnoady adopted: — 
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MINUTE ON MISSIONARY EDUCATIOK 

q^p^per: ^6 Conference believe that Educational plans legitimately fall 
within the province of Christian missions ; as affording means both 
for consolidating native churches, and promulgating the gospel 
among the heathen. 

^besuitod They consider that on this subject, more than on any other, 
attention should be paid to the great rule : — That, preserving their 
single aim of spreading the gospel, all missionary agencies should 
be most carefully adapted to the numerous varieties of places, 
people, and spheres of missionary labour; and that experience 
should be followed as the most valuable guide. 

In all countries, as a general rule, VxRNACTTLAit Schools, 
carried on in the language of the country, are the most natural 
and most important, both for the children of converts and for thoso 
of the heathen. The Conference believe that such schools should 
be increased in number, and be made as efficient as possible in the 
character of their teaching. 

BngUah. In some countries and localities where the natives earnestly 

desire to obtain a knowledge of the English language, English 
Mission Schools have been established on good grounds, have 
turned that desire to good account, and have been blest with a 
variety of valuable results. Their value has been proved partly 
in the conversion of souls ; and chiefly in the extensive diffusion of 
a knowledge of the gospel, in spheres of usefulness which other 
plans of labour have not reached. Efibrts, however, in this 
direction the Conference think should not be carried too far. 

Osrphan. In some countries, especially in India, where caste is so power- 

ful. Orphan and Boarding Schools, in which young people have 
been brought up, separated from heathen influences, have been 
found greatly useful in the conversion of their scholars, and in 
securing wcU-instructed native agents for the service of the 
misoion. 

Jj™g Considering the position of women in the heathen world, the 

Conference think that great attention to Female Education is 
not only desirable, bat necessary in every mission ; and that all 
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opportunities for extending it and increasing its usefulness should 
be eagerly embraced, and thankfully employed. 

They consider that, as the sphere of education widens, where Trainings 

flohoolc 

teachers are demanded, and can be obtained, Training Insti- 
tutions for teachers should be established and efficiently main- 
tained. 

They regard with much satisfaction the progress already made vernacular 
in raising up in various missions a Vernacular Literature litoratura, 
suitable both to Christian and heathen ; and they think it a work 
of the greatest importance, that such a literature should be still 
greatly extended; especially in countries where the press is 
extensively employed by the heathen to circulate wrong views of 
religion and morality. 

For most valuable help in this important matter, this Conference 
recognise with pleasure the generous support given to all mis- 
sionaries and Missionary Societies by the Bible and Tract Societier 
of England and America. 

The Morning Session closed with singing the Doxology. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 

Wedkbsdat Afternooit. 

The members of Conference again dined together, and resi 
their sitting at four o'clock. 

Major-Gen. Alexander in the chair. 

•Pktjgnmmc The following is the programme of subjects suggested foi 
cussion : — 

Subject: How the Missionary Feeling at Home shouli 
so stirred up as Largely to Increase the Pre 
Incosie of Missionary Societies. 

Paper, of ten minutes, by Rev. James Lewis, of Lei 

The great Expense of Religious Societies, from 
necessity of constant begging, and the general ne 
of St. Paul's advice (1 Cor. xvi. 2), to lay by pei 
cally. 

Private hospitality, and private carriage for I 
tations. 

How to avoid collectors' per-centago. 

Paj^r. The Paper prepared was then presented to the Conferenc 

follows : — 
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THE BEST MEANS OF CALLING FORTH HOME 

LIBERALITY. 

BY THE BBV. JAMES LEWIS, 
ov 8T. John's free church, leith. 

I feel the responsibility of being called to throw out even a 
few thoughts on a subject involving so deeply the practical success 
cf missions^ as the best means of awakening on their behalf the 
home church. That the Church, in all its sections, now confesses 
to her missionary obligation, let us gratefully acknowledge ; but s^nt^^ p^- 
that our past deeds fall far short of our British capabilities, is our woaith 
broadly attested by the single fact, that the entire contribution for mL^sk)i^. 
foreign missions does not exceed half a million, whilst the public 
revenue of Great Britain, to say nothing of the immense revenue 
of its individual members, is seventy millions annually. The 
question, therefore, is not uncalled-for : How may a larger portion How to get 
of the wealth of Britain, the wealth that is in the hands of the 
professed members of its churches, be turned into missionary 
lesources, and become the medium of bringing glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace ? This is the problem for our 
solation. By many good men i is solved with great facility. 
Let but the religious life of our Christian community be quickened, 
lod they are confident that there will be a consequent revival of 
missionary zeal, and a great outpouring of missionary liberality. • 
It is not perceived that a revived Christian community possesses increaso of 

• , x'i_'i«x ^ • • J.' J. life docs not 

only a greater susceptibibty for missionary action, a greater ueoeesariiy 
underlying power of being stirred to missionary self-sacrifice and iri>cnaity!^'^ 
work; that it is not necessarily and in itself more missionary. 
There have been revived seasons when the whole force of the 
quickened Christian mind has been turned in other directions; 
when missions have reaped no fruit amidst the in-gathering of a 
general spiritual harvest. 

The fact is not sufficiently adverted to, that the expenditure influence of 
of a Christian's income is, to a great extent, influenced by the 
reigning ideas of his time ; the wave of thought along which he 
is borne determining that it shall flow in one channel, and leave 
another utterly dry. We must calculate and wield the subordinate 
forces that go to make up the wave of thought ; or under a lively. 
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spiritual state of the Church the mission treasury may still be 
empty. 
Two points: Now, there are two elements that determine the state, at aoj 
time, of the Christian mind in relation to missions: — first, Thdr 
home organisations ; second, their foreign operations. 
Orminiaation First. — The hold that missions have upon the Christian 
iSted. ° mind is largely dependent on the home organisation through which 
they are wrought. The products of our manufactures, in the 
curious perfection of their fabrics, are not more the result of the 
machinery by which they are woven, than the products of onr 
missions are the results of their respective organizations. To 
perfect these, for the communication of missionary intelligence and 
the collection of missionary ofiTerings, should be the great aim of 
the friends of missions. We ofifer the following hints as t 
contribution towards this end. Some of them may have been 
thrown out in the discussion of yesterday. Still we present them 
in the form and order in which Uiey arose to oar mind when called 
to the preparation of this paper : — 
Chiidzvn 1. Let our missionary organization meet at the Jirti dawn af 

toSi^ to inteliigence and responsibility the Christian child. He has been 
^^^ ™^ baptized by a command that has wrapt in it the great missionary 
commission, ^* Go ye into all the world baptizing ;** and he onght 
to know that in virtue of his reception of that baptism he is brought 
into connexion with that command. The fact of his Chnsdaa 
name should be bound up from his earliest years with the ^60 
into all the world ;" and missions have the benefit of bis freshest 
morning thoughts, those thoughts that never altc^ether die. 
Tet, after looking over not a few school collections, we do net 
recollect having found a missionary passage. With religioQ> 
Bdiooi-books extracts our school-books abound ; but why do they strike vo 
^S^'Saaf^ missionary note ? The incidents of missions and of missionary 
travels, their scenes of strange lands and stranger races of men 
and children, are the very subjects to play around youthful ima- 
ginations, and by their rich, pictorial impressiveness, reach their 
hearts. Something, therefore, ought to be done by our MissiooaiJ 
Societies to secure that our subject should have its place in Ao 
preparation of our school-books. Let it have a fair start that it 
fall not behind in the race of thought, and be left to be taken uft 
with all the difiiculties of a new subject, in after-life. 
Sabbath- 2. I would suggest, as intimately connected with this first 

bcbronght thought, that something ought to be done after a more regular 
t^ti^ plan for laying hold of the immense juvenile influence that if 
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uneiaied with our Sabbaih-school system. jMoch has been done^ 
ijthe drcalation of javenile missionarj magazines and papers, for 
he spread of the more touching and telling incidents of missions, 
hit to a great extent it has been done at random, and as teachers 
mj baye chanced to be imbued with the missionary spirit.. Ought 
ol the attempt to be made in a more systematic way to embrace 
ke raoge of that great influence ? Sabbath-school teachers, espo* 
ally in all our larger towns, are bound together by Unions^ 
iddk are the centres of conference and action. Through com* 
laaieition with these, by* an agent from some authorised body, 
ffiDgements might be made for introducing as part of the weekly .^^^^^^ 
■traction of such schools, missionary intelligence ; so that each fi«quont 
ihool should have its missionary lesson, or its periodically recur- 
■g missionary night, with accompanying ofiferings. In a poor 
If district that came under our own observation, and from which 
e had gathered four hundred children in Sabbath-schools, the 
inooary contribution of the children for several successive years 
Doonted annually to from 17/. to 22/.: a sum larger than was Result to 
iieeted at the tmie from a congregation of upwards of four lurs nnd 
mdred members of all ranks and classes in the same district. ^'^' ^^ 
Dt the pecuniary would be the least of the results. The Sabbath- 
bool teachers, a great present moral force, and who are rising 
the administrative men of the future to be a still greater, 
xdd be imbued with the missionary spirit, whilst the children 
ider their charge would suck in missions with the first milk of 
6 Word. 

It may appear a small matter to advert to, but it would be 51f USi^a 
and fraught with great consequences if, in any arrangement that tho%vaiis. 
ly be made for pervading the Sabbath-schools with the mission- 
f element, pictures of the different races of men, black, red, 
Te, copper-coloured, curly, woolly, tufted, silken, or bristly- 
ired, with which our missions have been brought into contact, 
ould be hung on the school walls. We should give our children 
a benefit of a personal introduction to the Hindoo, the Polynesian^ 
9 African, or the Chinese ; and make them as familiar with the 
bur and contour of these races as with their own home faces. 
So longer strangers and foreigners, but brought nigh," let them 
ire in our early sympathies, partake of the interest of our 
niliar, and mingle with the warmth of our home thoughts, and 
»re will be less difficulty in securing for them a large place in 
r British liberality. 
8. And more important, I would suggest, in relation to 
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Houae-yisit- our adult Community, as the most efficient means of sustaining 
its interest in missions, and drawing forth most largely its libe- 
rality, the minute organisation of domiciliary visitation. 

The time is past when the friends of Missions should bo 
satisfied with the results of the occasional impulsive movement of 
the pulpit and the platform, or be content that their cause should 
live upon the stimuli of periodic eloquent advocacy. Till they 
can live and thrive upon common fare, their health is precarioas. 
No man, who has not had the subject experimentally brought 
before him, can conceive of the difference of results, of leaving ft 
eawntiaL community to move to the missionary treasury, and of the mis- 
sionary treasury moving systematically towards it. Organisation, 
on the principle of domiciliary visits, is a sine qud nan to a pros- 
perous missionary treasury. Nothing can take the place of it, and 
where it is sustained in elHciency, it can dispense with much else. 
Dr. Chalmers was wont to say, that a house-going minister made 
a church-going people ; as the people were sure to show the cour- 
tesy of returning the minister's week-day visits by their sabbatb- 
day attendance. A house-going agency, we should, in like manner, 
say will be sure to make a thriving going mission. 
i>q>iitttion8 But let US not be misunderstood. We think we estimate, at 
▼•luabie, ^heir proper value, the mission demonstrations that have been made 
over England and Scotland by such men as Williams, and KnilJ) 
and Duff, and Livingstone ; and that are annually being made by 
the Deputations sent forth by our Missionary Societies. We have 
no objections to the provincial echoes of Exeter Hall, or to the 
occasional roar of a great African or Indian lion, as it starts 
bat should across our ordinary, quiet- going, working-day life. But there are 
Jjedaf ^** three conditions to which we would subject these spasmodic 
•PP*^ agencies ; three conditions, at least, that are necessary to preserve 
the waste of their powers. (1) We would use them for extra- 
ordinary appeals, when a special fund has to be raised ; or when 
an emergency has to be got over. Their quickening addresses 
admirably serve the temporary purpose of shaking out a contribution 
founding that is to be given once for all. (2) We would use them in prepa- 
auxiiiarics, j.^^^^ ^^^ sctting-up a regular district nussion agency. By all means 
let the angel descend and trouble the pool, around which have lain, 
orreTiTing in time past, the halt, the maimed, and the withered. Or (3) we 
would use their agency in reconstructing such organisations where 
they had fallen into disrepair. Experience shows, that from the 
languor that steals over all human arrangements, or from the shifting 
of the residence of agents, the most completely organised system of 
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fs. A district loses its agent, or sn agent becomes forgetful of 
district. Hie machinery becomes shakj. I would therefore 
gest^ as a great advance upon the practical productive work of 
vtations, that, instead of simplj deHvering themselves of their 
eehes, thej sboold be charged with an inquiry into the organ- 
Mos of the districts to which they are conmiissioned, with 
jng-np newy or repairing old organisations. Their speeches 
ihl then be ccmdensed, as a steam force, in the mission agencies 
J amstmeted anew or perfected, and would remain a working 
rer long after the sonnd of their voices had died away. 
4w Whilst we have named the School Book, the Sabbath School, Th« roffuUr 
Domiciliary Agency, as means by which the Mission Spirit mt^ uurgviy 
f be quickened and sustained, we name, lastly, the Pulpit 
In speaking of the impulsive and therefore transient power of 
pit or platform demonstrations, unless linked with a permanent 
ney, we do not include the pulpit in its ordinary ministrations. 
I have no hesitation in placing amongst the foremost means of 
ekened missionary action the pulpit in its normal sabbath 
oence. Could our cause have but its full sustained representa- 
I from the pulpits of Britain it would need, I would not say no 
inisation, but no other vehicle for the diffusion of its informa- 
i, or for its advocacy amongst the masses of our Christian 
pie. Our faith is not great in the power o£ printed missionary ^2S[,Sy 
tlligence. It is an important help, and we cannot dispense 
li it. But the lower we descend in the scale of mental culture, 
influence of it is the less ; with all, it is little compared to a 
■d flUy and warmly spoken with the accompaniments of sacred 
B^ and place, and the sympathy of numbers. Let the pulpit 
9 its proper place to the subject that was the vision of prophets, 
song of sacred poets, the consolation of the Redeemer, the 
mr of Apostles, the ingathering of the Gentiles ; and missions 
lid have a new standing in the church, a fresh development in 
world. It is to us a mystery, the abstinence of good men 
Q this divine theme, their reluctance to keep their people ^^'^^ 
east of the good news of the spread of the kingdom. That 
re is such a reluctance is a fact; a reluctance, in many 
ances, passing into a strong aversion, that missions should be 
subject of sabbath discourse. How the strong-hold of the 
pit is to be gained is a great question. If our time had per- 
tedy I might have offered some suggestions on the best shape of 
lenting occasional missionary facts from the pulpit ; or on the 
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reasonableness of our churches recommending or orderii^ 
periodical missionary discourses; but I forbear entering upoa 
subordinate points on this question. The difficulties that accom- 
pany it lie deeper than can be affected by minor ecclesiasticil 
arrangements ; they lie in the existing education of our yovng 
divines, I make no reflection on the training of our theologidl 
colleges, when I say they teach theology. They are not mis- 
sionary. Missions do not form part of their intellectual and 
spiritual wealth. The subject does not bulk in^ the attention of ; 
their students, is not incorporated with their studies so as to 
become inwoven with the texture of their forming minds and 
hearts. Missions are consequently, through life, an exotic to the 
theological mind, and never have the kindly, luxuriant growth 
of an indigenous or thoroughly naturalized plant. Ministers in 
missionary, by starts and by external impulse, rather than through 
the resistless tendencies of an inward seed growth developing ate 
its kind. Give to missions their place in the colleges of the riaiog 
ministry ; let them become an essential element of early and 
studious thought ; and they will live and grow throughout the 
student's life. Make him familiar with the home methods of 
missions, and with their foreign operations, with the races wift 
which they have been brought into contact, their 8uper8titi<Hifl> 
their, forms of heathenism, the philosophies inwoven with them, 
with their fiulures and their successes, and you will lay deep the 
groundwork for after continuous interested thought You will 
put your mission seed into your future ministry at the spring- 
time, when all seeds are being sown that find a subsequent growth 
in the word of the pulpit and the organisations of the parish. 

There is a chair in all our Universities, known as the Chair of 
Political Economy, and which has for its subject the causes that 
influence and determine our national prosperity. Why, in oar 
Christian Universities, and in their more immediate theological 
departments, should there not be a chair, having for its corre- 
sponding subject, the Economy of the Kingdom, the ways and 
means tlurough which its prosperity is to be advanced, until its 
destined extension be accomplished in the inheritanoe of the 
earth? 

It may be long years before a Missionary Chair be erected la 
our Universities, and their fruits reaped in our British pulpits. 
But let a beginning be made — by the establishment of a Lectnre- 
fihip on missions — in connexion with one or more of our theolo- 
gical colleges ; and we should witness the commencement of an 
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kflnanoe destined to carry with it the pulpit as the great mission 
power. We cannot speak with confidence as to the way in which 
■dh a Lectureship might be most easily wrought into tlie arrange- 
Mnts of the English University system. That our English 
DiiiTersities are now practically moving in the direction of missions 
vin make the introduction of such a lectureship, were pro\'ision 
stained for its maintenance, a comparatively easy task. We have, Pncticabia: 
k die Bampton, Hulsean, and Warburtonian lectures, examples of 
llttt mighty in the first instance, be attempted in this department^ 
nd attempted in accordance with the usages of the English 
IhiTeraities. I feel certain that the heads of our Scottish colleges 
iwdd hail the appointment of such a Lectureship. There would 
le difficulties in the way of the institution of a regular Missionary difficulties 
Ro&ssorship. It might bo felt to interfere too violently with the 
present curriculum of study ; but a Lectureship, with its limited 
wane, annually or biennially recurring, under conditions in har- 
mony with college arrangements, would meet with no opposition ; 
Md the Scottish churches, wo are persuaded, would not be slow to 
neommend or require attendance upon it from theological students. 
Ik desiderata are the funds. For these we must look to the f^nds 
iitelligeini and wealthy members of the Church ; and, if only a 
kief annual or biennial course were at first contemplated at the 
leits of our principal theological colleges, the draft on the 
fiberality of the Christian community would not be excessive. 
hbt the subject, and its importance, be kept steadily before the eye 
tf the church, through our various missionary organs ; or, better I'^et the 
RiUylet a start be made by this Conference, or by parties con- begin it. 
Beded with the localities of our several Universities, for the 
CMtion of a lectureship-fund, and the means will come. Missions 
he erery day occupying a larger space in the attention of the 
[Suistian community, and a deeper place in its convictions ; and a 
ibendity which it would at one time have been extravagance to 
lave anticipated, may now be calculated upon by the most cautious 
dndi. It is time that missions should have the professed 
zpositors of their principles, methods, and fields of operation. 

We now pass to the second division of our subject. We stated BcfloxinOa- 
t the coDunencement of our paper, that there were two elements f^i^^ 
bat determined the state at any time of the Christian mind, in ^p^'^*^^^'^ 
elation to missions. 1st. Their home organisations. 2d. Their 
ireign operations. We have offered our suggestions on the first 
f these. We now glance at the reflex influence of foreign opera- 
ioos on home mission liberality. A missionary income being an 
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ifi^pproved, income of opinion, depends for a response to its appeals on the 
beweUsuft- felicitj With which these strike the Christian mind or the dif* 
ferent orders of Christian mind in a community. If a foreign 
war be popular with a nation, the war-tax is willingly paid ; but 
if the telegram of battles and sieges has no echo in its heart, the 
impost is murmured against, and finally the supplies are cut ofL 

Have our foreign mission operations been so planned as to call 
forth the largest amount of home liberality, self-sacrifice, and self- 
consecration to the missionary cause ; or what has been wanting 
SoabtB. for that end ? It may appear presumptuous to question the wis- 
dom that has presided over the missionary enterprise of Britaiii; 
its piety, its fervour of holy zeal, have been so pre-eminent, its 
judgment so marked in carrying out the plans it has adopted, and 
in fitting them to the numerous and untried fields of operatioo. 
But has the enterprise been laid on a foundation so broad as to 
commend itself to all orders of Christian minds, and to draw from 
all their tribute of support ? We think not. 
Ought mi«- 1st. The limitation of its agency to one kind of labourers has 
confined to excluded a wide range of talent and capacity that might have 
^^^^f^ been embraced in its service, and ought to have been summoned 
to its side. The modem mission has been mainly formed on tiie 
idea of sending forth the man who could preach ; and subsequent 
action has been revolution round this primary conception. Be- 
yond a project for erecting additional missionary schools, or circa- 
lating more widely the Bible and Christian books, or conuziissiooi- 
ing another teaching agent into the field, our missionary thought 
has not extended. Missions have oscillated within the range of 
shifting the phase of the teaching man. The book and the tonguo 
have been their recognised organs for the propagation of the gos- 
pel. Whilst we possess an embodied Christianity, a Christianitj 
SniMidbuy trausfused into our civilisation, a presence everywhere discemiUe 
SSi^pftr- in our British social, industrial, domestic life, we have adhered to 
^^[^' the idea of presenting it to the heatlien through a teaching 
medium. We have not presented with sufficient breadth to the 
eye or feelings of the heathen that industrial, domestic life which 
is the product of Christianity, which is, more or less, radiant with 
its light, and attractive to its light, as the early miracles were 
attractive to the truths they symbolised. An occasional mechanic^ 
as in the South Sea and African missions, has followed in the 
wake of the missionary; and Churches and Societies have been 
drawn out by circumstances into a freer allowance of this subu- 
diary agency than their principles originally contemplated; stiU 
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the rale of the modem mission has been to use bat one kind of 
Ment| the talent that coald take the stamp of ordination, that 
eoold be commissioned to teach. 

It may even be questioned whether the men of strong faith 
Md noble daring, who first went forth into the heathen field, 
the tongue of the preacher their only instrument, and God their 
Mfidence, would have accepted the aid of other means. To 
kave alVed other agencies to the Word and Spirit of truth, in the 
hope of preparing their way or strengthening their influence, 
voold have been regarded as the indications of a faltering faith. 
The fact was overlooked that there are ways and means of influ- ^^®7^^ ^^ 
flpcing the human heart established by Providence, and which, if vury useful. 
phced within our reach, it were folly to neglect. Our Lord's 
miracles of healing, and deeds of compassion wrought to win 
kpman hearts to the Word, were his divine authorisation of those 
Bieans that have been so sparingly introduced into the modem 
mission. He refused not to ascend through the lower in order 
to attract insensible minds to the higher spiritual benefits he dis- 
pensed. He opened hearts by the familiar key of human kindness 
and earthly good things, that they might open more readily to the 
gmce of his kingdom, through the seen and temporal making way 
iot the anseen and eternal. 

2d. This limitation in the conception of mission agency has 
necessarily limited mission action, and left the foreign field with 
ewaporatively little visible attractive fruit. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the propagation of Christianity 
imongst the Saxon and Gothic nations during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, are aware of the efiective place that was occu- 
pied in the conversion of these nations by the missionary monas- ""^^"^ 
lilies or communities of the period. In later times monasteries 
became dormitories; monks, beggars; their prayer-book, the rosary; 
their worship, dead-men's bones; and their presence, an ofibnce to 
an industrious society. When they went down under the shock of 
the Reformation, they had long outlived both their first necessity 
and. use. Instead of the centres of aggressive missionary work, 
they had become the vanguard of the Popery which had matured 
into A new paganism. But the earlier monasteries wore amission 
^wer, in which all the members were not clergy in the modem 
flSOse of wielding the books or the tongue as the instrument of. 
tkeir mission ; though all, according to the habit of the times, 
were ecclesiastical persons. There were in their ranks men more baudicrafu 
expert in handling the plough, th^ spade, the saw, or the hammer, ^ ^^^^'' 
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than the word of doctrine or exhortation ; who conld do whilst 
others spoke; who made the desert disappear before them, and 
introduced amongst barbarous nations the arts and tillage which 
the church had preserved amidst the dissolution of the Empire. In 
this Tariety of their action lay the strength of these early mission 
institutions for bearing down upon a heathenism, the combined pro- 
duct of superstition, ignorance, and social degradation. While 
ffrcftt good ^teaching the doctrines of the Christian faith, they presented to the 
t^em. ^ heathen the accommodations and attractions of Christianised life ; 
trained their new converts to the energy of self-support; enclosed 
them within the order; and threw around them the shield of regu- 
lated society; or taught them how to constitute such a society for 
themselves. 

Do we seek to rebuild these fallen institutions of a mediieval 
age? CerUiinly not But we would translate the variety of their 
mission action into the methods of our own times. It is not 
necessary, in availing ourselves of their experience, to adopt their 
principle of community life. In harmony with our own habits of 
thought, the strictly-teaching missionary might still go forth as 
the accredited agent of the Church or the Missionary Society, whilst 
^S***"* *'^® Christian capitalist, planter, or factory proprietor, left to the 
mechanics, bent of his own mind, could choose and organise his field of 

should share . 

minion- operation ; yet so co-operate with the missionary teacher as that 
each should have the benefit of the services of the other, and the 
heathen the benefit of both. Why should not the arts, and agri- 
eulture, and mechanic skill of our British Protestants, be called to 
pay tribute to missions through their own characteristic channels, in 
rearing the foreign factory, cultivating the tea, indigo, rioe, sugar, 
and cotton ; and by prosperous industrial settlements exemplify to 
barbarous or half-civilised nations the arts of Christian social 
life? 

They should Jf a capitalist who has ten thousand at his command, and busi- 

coiitinue 

laymen. ness skiU to use it to advantage in a foreign field, be desirous of 
dedicating his skill and his capital to the gospel, why should he be 
compelled to turn himself into a preacher, and his capital into a 
fund for the support of preachers, before he can lay himself and 
bis gifts on the altar ? Let him go forth, and be encouraged to go 
forth, to the mission-work as he is ; and gathering the heathen 
around his African or Indian settlement, he will prove more than a 
pioneer of the teaching missionary's work. He will be a choice 
fellow-worker, embodying to the eye the results of the word spoken 
to the ear, and more surely than by words training to those moral 
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Ubila, vitfcciDt vUck Cliristiaiuty amoogsi a rode or bal^^ 
people caa hart bo permanence. 

To cacahlish aussions of this more compn^honsive natar^ in J^^o/Tn^Is^ 
Afirica, and vidoi theiebv the circle of Briiish $vm}\ftthT in the ^"^^^^^^ 
itcrprue, is the great work opening befon> our intiv|ud 
trareUer, Dr. LiTing3ione« Whr should it bo hb 
? Oifaer fields are ripe for the same operations, A liuneK» 
of our practical working minds aiv becoming a-eariiHi with 
iSbt <ift-repeated tale of nussionarr pnuiching toors^ l^axaar^con- 
tract-distributions, and school-examinations; all ne« 
and invalnable means of sowing the good seed, But why 
alone or exdusiTelj? It is asked that other moUunis be 

Lted with oar missions, and other results pivsontod tlmn m^ x\w %>^- 




the reported pious lires of their converts. Let thorn be seen ohn*(u«/ 
dmng as we ourselves do ; living in industrial, domestic, well- ^^^^^^ 



communities ; their new religion subjecting them to law 
and order, disciplining them to self-support, and binding lliem 
txigetlier in the spread of their own faith, to work with their own 
hands to give to them that neeil; and fivsh strength would bo 
btonght to the mission cause, and convictions of its great work 
flashed upon many still doubting minds. It is fnun tlie higher 
in which the Polynesian missions have exhibited tlieiH) 

ilt8» that they have always commanded the liberal support 
and the warm sympathy of the British Christian mind. 

dd. The limitation of mission agency and its consequent limita* hji^ m^ffiS 
tion of action have necessitated the dependence of tlio modern mis* "*^^*** 
noikj its inability to rise to self-support. Dr. Livingstone has asked 
the question, — "Why the former mission stations, the early mis- 
aion monasteries, were self-supporting, rich, and flourishing, as 
fMoneers of civilisation and agricultui*e, from which we even now 
leap benefits ; and modern mission stations are mere pauper esta- 
blishments, without that permanence or ability to bo self-support- 
ing, which they possessed?" We need not go far to sock an an- 
swer to this question. Missions, from which has bc^en eliminated 
every capacity but that which could preach or teach could not 
possibly be self-supporting. An action more varied, an orgnnisa- 
tion more complex, is demanded to reach tliis state. To attain 
it they must embrace in their conception, and ally to themhcivcs 
all consecrated ability. 

And, because wanting in the element of self-support, or in tiif> fMiintiiu. 
the organisation from which it would grow, missions have failod i'l »u?u?"^** 
10 lay. hold of the British Christian mertantile mind. The 
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British thought is self-support, and help only to men to hel 
themselves. J£ missions be permanently wrought in antagonis 
to this thought, our great mercantile community may contribut 
to missions, but its contribution will be as the dole that is ex. 
tracted from the reluctant. It will be a contribution that wi 
leave untouched the mass and magnitude of its wealth. Con- 
tinued dependence is repugnant to the British mercantile mind 
It suspects an enterprise that is wrought for long years in relian 
on foreign aid and continual foreign drafts. It ceases to hav 
'faith in it. If we would draw from the mercantile communi 
Why? according to the vastness of its resources, we must ask it to giv 

in character, and work our missions in the line of its dominan 
idea. They must proceed on the principle that has made ou: 
nation the coloniser and merchant of the world. There must 
inwrought into them the power of developing into self-support^ 
of advancing on the strength of their organisation from enter— 
. prise to enterprise, till, like the colonies of our empire, they^ 
engirdle the earth. In a sense more literal than has yet beeik^ 
conceived, the merchandise of Tyre must become holiness to th^ 
Lord ; the tea, the sugar, the indigo, the cotton, which are th^^ 
materials of our trafficp>must become the products of our foreigik^ 
missions, the fruits of their Christian industry and their support. 
finmmMy. Practically, then, under the second division of our subject^ w^ 

would suggest, — 

(Ist.) That missions should give prominence in the advocacy^ 
of their interests to the fuller conception of mission work, that^ 
all gifts of Providence, as well as preaching and teaching gifts, 
have their missionary sphere. 

(2d.) That they should summon by special appeal capitalists, 
planters, agriculturists, factory masters, to the work of missions, 
according as openings occur, for the beneficial employment o: 
such agents in their respective fields of operation. 

' (3d.) That they should have an especial eye upon the move* 
ments now being made in every direction for the supply of the 
foreign products of our trade and manufactures. 

There is no reason why Christian capitalists, with their busi- 
ness and administrative talents, should not be induced to enter 
into such fields as well as others. It were a great point gained 
were the truth established that, not preaching, but all other capa- 
bilities, might be consecrated to the direct service of missions. 



CApt 
LATABOb 



Captain Latabd observed, that the great question was ; what 
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was best to bo done, in order to prompt their fellow-Christians 
to this great work of helping forward the cause of the Lord. 
Deputation work was one involving a great deal of expense, Deputations 
though they could not say it was an unnecessary work. They butneoe^ 
had been attacked on all sides as to these expenses ; and in reply ''^' 
to such attacks, he said: — "You object to the expense of Depu- 
tations ; it is in your own hands ; as soon as you will give the 
money more freely, we shall be happy to save the trouble and 
expense of deputations." One great want, in connexion with the 
support of missions, was that of pulpit ministrations. If every 
clergyman were to take up the question, and bring it forward on The clergy 
the strong ground of Christian duty and sympathy, depend upon ^^y!?* 
it much of the expense which was complained of would be saved. 
The laity could only go forward with weak hands, unless they 
had the hearty concurrence of the clergy of their parish, or the 
vinister of their congregation. (Hear, hear.) In his view, the 
missionary cause should be so closely identified with the church, 
that relaxing in the missionary spirit should be deemed an ex- 
hibition of indifierence to the great objects of the gospel of 
Salvation. 

The Rev. Canon Woodrooffe, of Alton, Hants, said : — I Rev canon 
think we have very little to do, so far as the London collectors' 
poundage is concerned ; that is a matter to be left to the judg- 
ment of the London Committee of each Society. Experience 
enables mo to say that the expenses of the Church Missionary 
Society incurred in visiting the country Associations have been 
exceedingly moderate. Previous to the existence of railways I 
was in the habit of travelling about four thousand miles every Hospitality 
year 5 and a considerable saving in the Society's expenditure was i^^^SS^*^ 
effected by the Christian hospitality of those friends, who not only 
received its representative at their houses, but forwarded him on 
his journey from place to place. I remember on one occasion, 
after going from London to Derby by the mail, I travelled through 
the county, preaching sermons and attending meetings every day, 
and scarcely a shilling was expended from the Society's funds, 
till I paid the fare for my return. The hospitality shown by 
friend after friend was in fact a large contribution to the Society's 
funds. I may say the same of the counties of York and Lanca- 
shire, and many others, where scarcely anything was expended, h^" o*^ 
except for the cost of the direct journey from London and back. 
We are all concerned in diminishing this charge on the funds of 
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eftch Society, as far as means admit ; but it must be dealt with bj 
the London Committee as any other item of needful expenditure. 
But a considerable saving has been affected to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society^ and, I doubt not, to others also, by the Christian 
liberality of provincial friends. 

Dr. Davis. Dr. Davis, — With respect to one part of the address, which 

refers ta children, I am quite sure there can be no question upon 
any mind in this room, that it is most important that the children 
of our Christian households should be trained to understand and 
to sympathise with the missionary cause. Bat it would be 
necessary to look much higher for adequate contributions to the 
missionary cause. If •children subscribed their pence, merchants 
must give their thousands. A friend had asked him that very 
Merchants day how it came to pass that the Anti-Com-Law Leasrue could 
to receive, get its thousands, at any time, from the merchants of Liverpool, 
Manchester, or elsewhere, while you can only get your hundreds 
from Christian men, or your tens from Sunday-school children ? 
It was obvious to reply that every one of those gentlemen believed 
he was going to get his ten thousand pounds. They knew per- 
fectly well that anythir^ they gave would be largely returned to 
them. Now does not God take advantage of this principle in 
human nature, and appeal to it in the Holy Scripture? While 
salvation is of grace through faith is it not equally true that there 
ChriBfcians is a reward of grace? But is that great principle of Christianity 
rowMtL** brought out in our pulpits as it ought to be, and made a motive 
as it might be, to induce those who have large possessions to give 
largely to the cause of God ? I ask, is there not to be a return 
for every sacrifice that is made for the sake of Christ? It is not 
a return of thousands here, in the enlargement of trade, or houses 
or lands, but it is one that is eternal. And I ask, is it not right 
to say to those who are saved only by grace, that the Lord is not 
unfaithful, and will not forget their services and their work of 
love, but will recompense them out of the princely riches of his 
The wealthy own royal heart? If these great principles were brought more 
itiimUated fully before our wealthy people, I ask, should we be thrown back 
' ^^ for our chief support upon our Sabbath scholars and the poor of 

our churches ? Would not the wealthy merchants, of whom there 
are so many in Liverpool, and London, and Manchester, instead of 
giving their annual donations of five or ten pounds, be prepared 
at any time to come forward, and in the name of tfie Lord give 
not to a Missionary Society, bat to the Lord who gave himself for 
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tikem, iheir thousands and tens of thousands ? He could not help 

'^garding it as rather disgraceful to the Church than otherwise, 

^t there is scarcely a Missionary Society that is ready to enter 

^e doors which the Lord has thrown open. He has thrown open 

^Qors in every land ; but you want men, and you want means, and 

^►'ly should this be where Christians are living, surrounded with 

^'^ery comfort which skill can devise, or art and science can 

^Ocure ? Let us look to it. There is a reward of grace ; let us 

that doctrine clearly, yet consistently with the doctrines of 

, in the pulpit ; and we may hope that thousands, which are 

locked up as useless possessions, will be cast ungrudgingly 

to the treasury of the Lord. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. G. Cather, of Londonderry, though he rejoiced to Rev. R. o. 
the statements made on the previous day by Dr. Tidman re- 
electing the success with which God had crowned the labours of 
Christian Missionary Societies, had wondered, during the pro* 
ingsof the Conference thus far, not to hear a single expression Morehnmi- 



f complaint, of humiliation, and of ardent and agonising desire, uoc<mmi7. 

m a great increase in the number of missionaries, and a vast en- 

l«urgement of the field of labour. He believed that the object of 

^SDissions was, by preaching the Gospel in obedience to Christ's 

^dommand, and in dependence upon his promise, to convert the 

'^rhole world to the Church and faith of Christ. Now while 

X>r« Tidman had perfectly established the success of missionary 

Imbours, so far as they had gone in the past, and though there 

X^Bwer could be failure where believing effort Imd been put forth, 

'there had been failure, if the object of the fathers of the Church 

of Christ was to convert the whole world. It was a patent fact 

that the world was not converted to the faith of Christ ; and in Whyt 

the view of that great fact there was abundant room for consider- 

mtion, whether our views and the scale of our efforts were in 

harmony with the principles and spirit of our Divine Master. 

Mr. Cather then alluded to his connexion with the Systematic 

fieneficence Society, and observed that this formed his reason 

for speaking at the present point of the discussion. Missions, as 

he understood them, were an essential and integral claim, a part HiMioniAiid 

of the whole claim, of Christ upon his people. He never could ***'"** ^**^ 

distinguish between the claim of missions and of heme churches. 

He believed the words, ** Go ye into all the world and preach the 

Gospel,'* were inseparable. It was our duty, however, to provide 

tn the hearty and then, as Dr. Chalmers had expressed it^ the 



one. 
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extremities wOnlcT W invigorated. If our churches at home were 
pinched and struggling for support, if ministers were ill supported, 
if all the charities which the Church was bound to see fed, lan- 
guished or were with difficulty maintained, how could we expect 
but that missions would share in these difficulties ? There would 
constantly be found a reaction, and while the zeal and eloquence 
of deputations on behalf of Missions would stir up the hearts 
of the people, after a little time they would begin to say, 
''Ought we not to do more at home ?" No doubt missionary 
liberality increased home liberality ; and therefore he took the 
ground that this Missionary Conference had a common interest 
with the home churches and all the agencies of Christianity, in 
increasing upon principle the contributions offered to the cause of 
Christ The individual Christians in this country have more than 
enough money for home purposes. With regard to the particular 
object of their present consultations, how the missionary feeling 
at home should be stirred up. He was satisfied with Mr. Lewis 
and Captain Layard, that the pulpit was really the responsible 
power; though he did not believe that the pulpit would ever 
work the Church on the principle referred to a moment ago ; that 
they would ever overcome the reluctance of ministers to preadi 
about missions, while there was the feeling in their minds that 
they were constantly telling the people to give — give — give. 
He had been told by ministers more faithful than himself, that 
they had preached for forty years, and had never used such texts 
as ''Honour the Lord with thy substance;" "There is that 
scattereth and yeL^ncreaseth, and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet and it tendeth to poverty." He held that these 
questions of Christian economics should be cheerfully and heartily 
entered into ; for until ministers believed that they were un- 
faithful expositors of the word if they did not tell the covetous 
world and the covetous church the things which God commanded 
them to tell, they should never have the riches of the Gentiles laid 
at the feet of Christ. 



Per. T. Ij. 

fiADHAM 



The Rev. T. L. Badham remarked, that the Church seemed 
to have forgotten that the work of missions was the business of 
the Church. It was looked at too much as a question apart, and 
the consequence was, that many considered themselves good Christ- 
ians, and would wish to be thought so by others, who, after all» 
took very little interest in the spread of the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Some of the new churches formed from the 
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-lieatlien w6uld put ns to shame by and bye. There Was a spirit somenntivo 

/» • • churcho* an 

of liberality in congregations of the Western hemisphere, which ho example to 
thought, under God's blessing, would lead to very great results, on'^ 
Those congregations reasoned in this way; they said, ''Our 
friends across the water have been doing much for us for a length 
of time. We have obtained great privileges through their instru- 
mentality ; we are now able to help ourselves ; and it is our duty 
to sapport ourselves and help forward the Word of God in less 
&roared countries." That was the riglit principle on which the 
Qmrch ought to go. 

The Rev. Dr. Tidman said, — Sir, I do not see that we have Rev. Dr. 
jei agreed on one practical conclusion (hear, hear), and our 
]ffeciou8 hours are passing away. My object is to bring the Con- 
ference to this point : — What is really to be done ? What are the Ministers 
best means of increasing the missionary feeling at home ? I think more mis- 
what we have to do, above all other things, is to imbue our Minis- **°*^* 
fcw with the missionary feeling. I find the young, and especially 
tbe poor, are forward to give to the missionary cause ; there is a 
peat deficiency in the higher classes of society ; but I never 
&and a minister who is in heart and soul a missionary man, who pastormAi^ 
did not carry with him a missionary church, and a missionary con- ^pJSI**"**^ 
pegation. (Hear, hear.) When you are told that many brethren 
in the ministry — and I believe it is perfectly true — do not from the 
beginnipg of January to the end of December preach a missionary 
Krmon, you cannot wonder that the people are cold, heartless, 
tnd neglectful. (Hear, hear.) How can you blame the people if 
they do not systematically give, as my friend who has last spoken, 
Woold induce them to do ? I hope it will go forth as an expression 
of our feeling in this cause, that we earnestly entreat our brethren 
in the ministry to cherish the missionary cause, and to instruct 
tlie people in this matter as one of the great branches of Christ- 
ianity, and as one of the great means that God is now impressing 
on the Church with double force as its peculiar duty. I do not 
mean making missionary collections ; people do not like to give 



money just because the sermon is about giving money. I do not ^hSl**^*' 
like to hear the subject of Missions merely as an occasion of beg- ll^i^*^^ 



. ircd 

ging ; but if my brethren would take a portion of the Scriptures 
once a-month, and employ the Sabbath morning in the serious, 
deliberate, and intelligent discussion of great missionary principles, 
I am convinced. Sir, that we should have a missionary spirit, 
and should not want ample funds. I believe the less we say about 
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His own money ilie better. We shall get the more money the less 
^*^ about it. (Hear, hear.) It was once my happiness to be thi 

of a small congregation not exceeding six hundred person! 
obtained a larger amount for Christian missions, home and 
than I received for salary; I induced the subscriber of one pi 
give five pounds; and tlie man of five pounds, to give ten pour 
it is only in this way that you can carry on this great cau 
efficiency. Now, Sir, I do hope that in the little time that : 
we shall try to sum up our thoughts, and to put upon rec 
A good views as to how we may best promote the missionary spiri 
money. churches. (Hear, hear.) I again say — and I have some 
in the financial question — that I do not think we shall hi 
difficulty in getting funds when we have a good case to ] 
It is a good argument to tell our friends that within the 
months we have sent out six missionaries ; if such be tl 
they see that something is doing; that Grod has heai 
prayers by raising up men, and that it is their duty to folic 
with their sympathy and their support. 

Rer. Dr. The Bev. Dr. Tweedib said he did not rise to weaken tl 

of what the last speaker had said by repeating it. His ex[ 
was not so extensive nor so deep as Dr. Tidman's, but a 
it had gone it was the re-echo of what he (Dr. Tidman) h; 
He rose to try to deepen the effect of those remarks by sug 
a very practical measure. He found from the paper thi 
attention was to be drawn to the great expenses incui 
religious societies in gathering their funds, and to the diffi) 
Secretftriat avoiding Collectors' percentage. That expense, he knew, wi 
lectors in tho vcry hcavy. Now these were two very practical points, 
impaid. they could dispose of them in a practical way, he thoug] 
would have arrived at something to embody in their min 
show that this Conference had conferred a benefit on 
churches. And in the section of the Church with which 
connected he thought they had arrived at a practical soli 
every one of the difficulties ; for- he was not aware that 
course of a year they were at the expense of a single so 
on these heads. They collected about 300,000/. a-year 
their purposes ; their annual income was from 275,0 
825,0002.; at least, for the last eighteen years, their revei 
ranged between these sums, and upon the whole amount tl 
no collectors' commission to pay — not one farthing, he b 
They were charged, of course^ the Qneen's-head upon eac 
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Mrf^ boi ihey paid nothing more. The explanation was : they 
ittdfrom 10,000 to 12,000 voluntary agents and collectors spread Their 
•rer the Church ; they had so many in each of their congrega- 
tkos; the elders, deacons, and collectors, in the churches went 
fohmtarily, he believed in the great majority of cases most cor- 
diiUy, to collect the money contributed to the different objects 
hone and foreign. They placed it in the hands of 1000 or 1200 
kal treasurers ; they send it up monthly to the Edinburgh trea- 
merfor distribution, and thus the object, is gratuitously gained. 
How he would like if the Conference could see their way to some 
pietical measure of this kind ; and would submit that suggestion 
U his contribution. He should be glad if they were able to say, 
lithe result of their deliberations. We have succeeded practically 
in getting entirely quit of the collectors* percentage, or even 
hire begun a plan tending to that result. Dr. Tidman said he 
beBeved that the people were far ahead of many ministers, and 
k (the speaker) entirely concurred in that sentiment, for he was 
eonvioced that many in their congregations were in a riper state 
iff yielding the harvest of the Lord than some of those who oo- 
capied the pulpit (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Charles Rattray, missionary of the London Mis- J^^:;^^ 
■ooary Society in Demarara, could not forbear mentioning a most 
mportant subject in connexion with the funds required for the 
•opport of missions, viz. the practice of using intoxicating drinks, '''^^'^J^* 
•Bdthe amount of money expended in this way. Whether they increase 
*wild or not, this would very soon become the question of the 
Christian church. God would not bless their labours if they did 
sot deny themselves in a matter of this kind. In the mission- 
fcH with which he was connected, if a new missionary were 
appointed who was not an abstainer he would be deemed to lack a 
aioet important qualification. They had just been hearing that 
iilf a million was expended by the whole church in the missionary 
ciiue; how much, Mr. Rattray asked, was expended by the whole 
ehnrch in the use of intoxicating drinks ? 



The Chairman stated that the whole expenditure in Great ^^J^^Jj^ 
Britain upon intoxicating drinks was fifty millions annually ; 'i^^V^ 
iod recommended Mr. Rattray to peruse Isa. iii. 16, as it con- 
iained a vexy fuU subject for exposition with regard to self- 
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• BEV. O. SCOTT. 



Rev. G. 
Scott. 



DiTina 



The Rey. Geo. Scott wished to throw out a single pi 
saggestion with regard to the money part of the questioi 
was convinced that God never sent his Church a warfare 
own charges. K, on the one hand, God had been opening u 
fields for action in foreign lands, He had on the other bee 
^modem^ viding the means at home for entering into and cultivatin< 
w^?"**^ fields. During the last twenty-five or thirty years many of 
children had been prospered, not for their own luxury or 
but for the purpose of carrying on God's work more 
sively. The question, then, was how to bring out the am< 
liberality really required for the large amount of missionary 
to be done. His suggestion was that some simultaneous 
the pulpit thoughout the whole country might be aiTanged, 
would greatly help the object in view. They had lately 
invitation to prayer from a most interesting portion of the i 
field;, this had been responded to very generally throi 
Christendom. Should they not send a practical response t 
brethren labouring in these distant fields of missions, and ai 
altogether separate from any collection, to have a simult 
presentation of the missionary subject from aU the pulpits 
churches and chapels of the various Protestant communions th 
out Christendom. (Hear, hear.) 



neouB ser- 
mon on 
miuious. 



Rov. J. L. 

PORTKB. 



Honthly 
luiatiiouary 
prayei'- 
meetings. 



The Rev. J. L. Porter, of Damascus, mentioned tho p 
followed by the American Board of Commissioners for F 
Missions, of having monthly missionary meetings on a < 
evening. This practice was adopted wherever, througho 
world, they had a missionary settled or a missionary statioi 
had been present at such meetings in Constantinople, Si 
Malta, Beyrout, and Damascus; and he could hardly exprci 
much the missionaries were stirred up and encouraged b; 
gatherings, when they knew that at that time in every part 
world a little body of truly Christian people were ass( 
together with the same purpose as themselves ; to get inforz 
and ask for God's blessing upon tho work of missions, 
nothing be done like this generally? 



Rot. J. B. 
WeiTiKO. 



The Rev. J. B. Whiting, in allusion to what had fallei 
previous speakers, said: — Where are the ministers to deri 
information to be given to the people? No doubt the e: 
periodicals were abundantly sufficient, but it is a fact that 
are not regarded as a sufficiently simple means of obtaining 
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Mioii. A great impulse would be given to the cause, if short ^^^^^"^^ 
pipers were drawn up and circulated by the various Committees. 
This would be of great assistance to ministers, and would greatly 
obuge the number of those who were willing to go out as depa« 
litions. 

In vindication of the editors of the Church Missdonarj Society's 
fiblications, he said that no documents from the mission-field were 
•feriookedy but, as far as possible, all intelligence was given to 
tte public The Intelligencer was especially designed to contain J^"**" ^J. 
inportant communications from missionaries. The Church Mis- with it. 
Anary Society had published a beautiful Atlas of their missions, 
Hd there was some intention of publishing a large missionary 
wgp of the world. The friends of missions should relieve the 
Sodetiea of the cost of such publications. 

Bethought '* systematic giving" was a subject of very great SystomaUo 
inportanoe. He knew that in a parish in Suffolk the clerg3rman ^^*^' 
hd been enabled to induce his people to give thank-offerings 
tor evearj blessing which they received. A farmer gave a thank- 
flfering because his horse had fallen and had not broken its knees. Thank- 
ft wia not a matter to smile at, because the pastor had taught his ^ ^'^^^ 
pMple a thankful spirit, and they were accustomed when they 
noeived a blessing from Almighty God, as a matter of praise and 
11 a sacrifice of gratitude, to offer an acknowledgment. (Hear, hear.) 
Bs said they ought to impress upon their people, not that they 
Aoald give to this society or that, but that they should give to 
God according as He had blessed them, and at stated intervals. 
The weekly offerings recommended by St. Paul were of great im- weekly 
portance. They wanted to teach the people to have a charity box ; ®^®"**«*- 
lot them have a charity ledger, and with all the accuracy of a man charity- 
of business put down what they gave to God. If wo could get ^^^^s*'* 
people to look back and see what they had given to God' they 
Ironld be ashamed. A gentleman had said to him that he would 
be glad to get out of his charitable payments for 10/. a-year ; but 
when be got that gentleman to enumerate what he had given it 
found only to amount to 21. I7s. 6(L 



Mr. Cunningham asked if the map to be published by the Mimfonary 
Church Missionary Society would contain all missionary sta- 
tions? 

The Rev. Mr. WmTure replied that it would refer to the whole 
nuaBion-field* 
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Rev.H.M. The Rev. Hamilton MacGill thoaght they were deeplj 

indebted to Mr. Scott for the practical proposal he had made. 
Mr.^8cott'8 ^® trusted that, throughout all their churches, that proposal woiiid 
iiropoaoL \yQ adopted, and that they would have the benefit of uniTeraal 
sympathy on this subject through all their congregations on one 
Sabbath in the year. He was persuaded that what had been 
said in regard to the power of the pulpit in relation to missiooi 
was of very special importance. No minister could preach the 
MiaioDa Grospel intelligently and faithfully, without frequently bringing 
praiched their duty with regard to missions before his hearers. This oogM 
ooiit^tiy. to be done, not, by any means, in a spirit of petulance and fault- 
finding, but in a spirit of faithfulness and love. It was, he held, 
impossible to preach aright without continually expounding whit 
was the duty of the whole Church, and of all its members, ia 
order that the great prayer for the coming of Crod's Kingdom, 
which they were ever offering, might really bo answered. 

He did not think they should gain their object, unless attes* 
Benevolence tion was secured in favour of tystematie contribtUion. It was not 
M qrflum- required of the rich man merely that he should give of his abtm- 
dance. He remembered the poor widow and her "two mites." He 
looked upon that small gift as being as important in the sight of 
God as thousands given by a man who was as able to spare his 
thousands as the widow was to spare her mites. Christian giving 
and personal exertion were intended for spiritual discipline in the 
Church. Grod had given them missionary work to do, that they 
ftnd frequent might be prepared to serve him in other forms on earth ; and at 
last and for ever to serve him in heaven. Contribution, like 
prayer, for the extension of the Redeemer's Kingdom, ought to be 
frequent^ as well as universal, among Christians. What would 
naprayor. they think of a quarterly prayer^ It was the design of Christ 
to teach his people, by continued habit and discipline in this mat« 
ter, to go not only to his throne of grace, but to his altar 
with their gifts, that with every sacred offering, great or smaQ, 
there should be conjoined a separate exercise of Christian prin« 
ciple. Unless such views were carried into practice, they would 
would never gain the chief end for which Christian giving was 
intended. Systematic contribution was enjoined, not merely in 
order that missionary enterprises should be supported ; not merely 
that the gospel might be preached unto aU the world ; but that 
the givers themselves might be made better men and better Chris- 
tians. Their people might thus make to themselves ^^friendt of 
the Mammon of unrighteousuessy^ which| on the other hand, if 
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Kd, migiit prore their yb«. What was the history of some of 
le nations which in ancient times grew rich and powerful ? Nutinns 
if wealth, having found no benevolent outlet, corrupted them ; bywoath. 
he trembled more for fear of the corruption that might come 
1 such a quarter as this into the heart of our country, than on 
ant of any foreign foe. . If all their people should give sys- 
itically, on principle, and with frequency, he believed that 
eby they should be offering to God what he would accept as Libemiitv 
30168 of worship, as a service acceptable and well-pleasing in toGo£ 
ight 

ii the diurch with which he was more immediately con- 
id, there was a Synodical recommendation, largely and in- 
ungly acted on, that collectors should go through the families 
ich congregation, once a-month, to receive their missionary 
ributions. They had found that the disposition to give Giving 
' by exercise. It was like all other good Christian dispo- S[^J3a/ 
IB ; it was strengthened by frequent repetition* He believed 
jT Christian ought closely to connect working with giving; 
if their pulpits were faithful in this matter; if ministers 
eased upon their people the necessity of not only giving to 
Mose of God, but of personally working in that cause, the 
tsition to work and the disposition to give would mightily aid WorUuff 
other; and the result would be not only to strengthen the 
ionary spirit^ but to invigorate all the great principles of the 
stian life. 

CTie Rev. P. H. Cornfoud, — I cannot but suppose that all S^^ p- h. 

Corn FORD. 

rtillery directed against the pulpit has been directed by those 
have never had the charge of young churches ; of churches Some 
essed with debt, or in want of repair ; but I am sorry to say aro S dSa- 
ow from experience, that there are circumstances in which ^^^^ 
impossible to bring the churches immediately to do all 
we feel desirous they should do, on behalf of the mission- 
work. Where increasing sabbath-schools want increased ac- 
Qodation ; where there is a large tract-distribution to attend 
ad provide for, and where there may be a large amount of 
est to be raised upon a debt, you cannot, surely, lay all the 
e upon a man who, perhaps, has not the heart to press his 
Le for money for missionary purposes. I beg leave to plead not 
y to the charge. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, Mr. Cornford 
that in his opinion the remedy for this want of missionary 
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Weekly liberality was to establish the habit of syitematic benevolence: 
o&ringt. cultivate the Christian habit of giving week by week, 

xcbopper, John Croppef, Esq., of Liverpool, said, that the practice oM 
collection, which had prevailed in the place of worship with whicb^ 



Success of he was connected, had worked wonderfully well in bringing 
offeri^. ^' systematically by weekly contributions an amount quite eqni 

to the amount ever previously raised by begging, by book or con- 
gregational collections, or by any other process. The plan adopted-J 

was to place a box at the entrance of the chapel, into which 

every one, on coming in, placed what they had laid by for the ^ 
purpose during the week. The sums thus gathered have amounted - 
to 650/. annually ; while all the trouble and pain attendant upon 
the begging or ordinary collecting systems were saved, and are 
divided amongst religious institutions each half year. 

Rev. J. The Rev. J. Makepeace, formerly of Agra, hoped that Mr. - 

Comford's case was an exceptional one. Great deference, Mr. 

Makepeace thought, should be paid to the excellent suggestion of 

Mr. Scott. One grand point should have the attention of the 

Pastoral Keai Conference fastened upon it; namely, that the pastors of churches 

formianous. giiQ^]^ \^ more eminently imbued with the missionary spirit, and 

should more frequently avail themselves of the pulpit for the 

diffusion of missionary intelligence. As an instance of the result 

of pastoral zeal and earnestness in the mission work, Mr. Makepeace 

mentioned the case of a friend of his, a returned missionary, who 

undertook the pastorate of a church in England. When he settled 

Instance of ^''st in the town, the missionary contributions of his own denomi- 

Its influence, nation did not exceed 35/. annually; whereas, before he left the 

town, after fifteen years' labour, his own church alone raised 

between 400/. and 500/. Not a sabbath passed over without his 

making a reference to, or offering up his prayers for, missionary 

enterprises ; and this was the secret of his success. (Hear, hear.) 

Ker. D. The Rev. David Thokburn, of Leith, believed, that one 

HOBBtRN. gppji^ means of increasing the resources employed in propagating 
the gospel was the delivery of addresses from the pulpit to atir 
up the missionary spirit. He had not heard, however, any re- 
Extent of marks made, indicating the views of the members of the Confer- 
^ij^^ ence with regard to the nature and extent of the obligation im- 
posed upon members of the Christian Church. So far as he had 
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^^ctrd, it seemed to be understood that the obligation was one 

tatirely of an indeterminate character : that though God had said 

^^ery one should lay aside according as God has prospered him, 

^€t the extent of the obligation was to be judged hj the individual 

lainiflelf. Whether this were the case or not, it was not the case 

Under the Patriarchal or Levitical dispensation. In the Patriar* Patriarchal 

Ojial age, we found the nature and extent of the obligation indi- SiS^J*"*^ 

oated in the "first-fruits" and ''tithes;" and passing to the Levi- 

'^ical, we found the obligation somewhat more definitely specified. 

The presumption was, that it would be stated more clearly in the 

^i^>ensation under which it was our happiness to live. Such^ 

Iiowever, was not the general impression. But there was a time 

in the history of the Christian Church when another opinion 

^extensively prevailed, that the obligation to give, to a certain 

^unonnt at least, was a determinate obligation. For many centuries 

SQch was the universal opinion throughout the Church. He (Mr. 

^Thorbum) believed that our present views with regard to the Chri«tiim« 

^>ligation were defective, if not erroneous ; and that, considering ^^ man, 

"^he vastly more important objects for which we were called upon 

%iow to give, it was surely reasonable to suppose that we should 

f^Te more than was required under a former dispensation. In the 

l^ew Testament, both by our Lord and his Apostles, the principles 

"^rere very clearly laid down which should guide us in this matter. 

Xn the commendation given by the Saviour to the Pharisees for 

tiie scrupulousness with which they paid their tithes, he indicated 

"Ehaty to a certain extent, the duty was determinate as to the mtm* 

wmufHy but indeterminate as to the maximum. Weekly gifts, also, 

pointedly enforced by the Apostles. 



The Rev. H. M. Waddell : — I have observed that the words Rev. h. m. 
•* missionary feeling " have occurred often in the course of the 
discussion. In my view this is not a matter of feeling, but of 
conscience. It is a duty ; and a sense of duty is a surer foun- Conscience 

ilk ffiyiiur 

^Sation than any feeling. A man feels bound to pay his debts, his • 

Sninister or his pew-rent, but he does not feel bound to give a 

missionary contribution. Why so ? It has been a matter optional 

"to them ; not felt as obligatory. In looking for funds, when they 

fall short, M'hence arc they to be obtained before we trench upon 

the necessities of individuals ? There are luxuries in the Church Luzuriat to 

that can be kept down. There is a tendency in the Church of the 

present day to run into a luxurious style of living, following the 

example of the world. As to wine-drinking, I will endorse all 
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KINUTB. 



Lleiit.-Col. 
Edwaju>£s. 



Asuggeft- 
tioo. 



what has been said by the friend from Demerara. I apprehend 
that the missionary supporters at home ought to be as self-denying 
as the missionaries abroad. This matter should be carefully 
looked into by brethren in this conntry, that they may not follow 
worldly fashions by increase of luxuries of the table and house- 
hold fuiiiiturc, and general style of living, but cut down such 
expenses to enrich the treasury for the spread of the Grospel o?er 
all the world. (Applause.) 

Lieut-Col. Edwardes, — ^I merely wish to throw out one prac- 
tical suggestion which struck me as I was listening to Dr. Tidman. 
How would it answer for the various Missionary Societies to draw 
up once a quarter an interesting and popular account of the state 
of the mission-field in one separate quarter of the globe, and to 
issue that account to the pastor p£ every parish or church in con- 
nexion witk their own Society, with an urgent request that that 
pastor would kindly consent either that himself, or one of his own 
fellow-labourers, should preach a sermon embodying that account, 
during the quarter ? If that were done I think you would get 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, systematically put before each 
congregation in a popular way, and you would diffuse and excite 
an interest at a very easy rate. (Hear, hear.) 



MINUTE ON THE MEANS OF SECURING INCREASED 
LIBERALITY TO MISSIONARY WORK. 

The Conference are of opinion that love to perishing souls, 
for the sake of Him who died for them, as the conunand of 
Christ and the essence of the Grospel, is the rule of genuine 

^^L°^ Christian liberality; and that this liberality stops short of its 
highest, yet legitimate exemplification, where it leads to no self- 
denial. They believe that giving to the support of schemes, which 
are maintained for speading the Gospel among the heathen, is itself 
a solemn duty, a part-fulfilment of the great commission ; and 
that it is as much a duty to give as it is to labour or to prar. 
The proportion of income which should be given to this great 

g|j|^«|o« object, in their view, rests with the conscience of every individual 
Christian. While in the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations a 
stated proportion was laid down for all classes, they consider that 
under the Gospel the people of God are taught, that while all 
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belongs to Him and must be accounted for as such, each of them Extent of 
should contribute according as God has prospered him. Thej 
consider that the exact amount such prosperity demands should 
be made a matter for prayerful, scriptural, and solemn delibera- How deter- 
tion : and that Christian benevolence should thus be based upon 
principle, and be exercised on system. Systematia 

As the disposition to give grows by exercise, they consider 
that the result of such a mode of consecrating a due share of in- Effeot 
come to the Saviour's cause, would be a readiness to add to regular 
gifts, when new supplies were bestowed ; and a hearty and prompt 
response to those special calls made upon thp Church, when the 
providence of Gk)d opens, by special means, new and enlarged 
fields of usefulness in which the Gospel may be preached. 

They think that in the cultivation of this benevolence, as a Work for 

pftstors. 

vigorous principle, a great deal rests upon all pastors of churches: 
experience showing that, where a pastor possesses an active mis- 
sionary spirit, ui^es that spirit upon his people, strives to give 
them much information on mission-fields, and systematically presses 
their claims, his people become missionary likewise, and are pre- Result. 
pared to give with a large heart to all worthy objects of Christian 
benevolence. 

That such a spirit of increased consecration and of self- 
sacrificing liberality, may be poured out upon all the churches of 
Christ, is their earnest prayer ; and that Christians may be able 
to abstain from copying the luxurious habits of the world, in 
order that they may overtake more efficiently the vast territories 
of heathenism yet lying unblest with divine truth. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the Fourth Session closed. 
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SECOND MISSIONARY SOIRSK 
Wednesday Evening. 

A second missionarj Soiree was held on Wednesday Evening, 
at the conclusion of the discussion above reported:^ 

John Cropper, Esq., presided. 

Afiter prayer had been offered by the Rev. J. M^Kee, the Rev. 
Behari Lal Singh, licensed preacher of the Free Church ol 
Scotland in Calcutta, delivered the following address : — 



The law of 
miMJonii. 



ADDRESS BY THE REV. B. L. SINGH. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the great command anc 
charter of missionary work is, '^Gro into all the world and preacl 
the Gospel to every creature; go and teach all nations." Hen 
is the warrant, here is the encouragement, here is the time 
here is the place. '' Lo, I am with you always, even unto the enc 
of the world." " Why was the world created ? For the manifesta* 
tion of Jehovah's glory, for the habitation of man. And aftei 
man's fall why was it preserved ? " Not for the gratification o: 
man's selfishness, his pride, or for political intrigues; but foi 
higher purposes, even for the manifestation of Jehovah's glory 
for a state of preparation for God's elect in all righteousness, th( 
nursery for the education of the children of God till the time oi 
the restitution of all things should come ; till all his gracioui 
designs should be completed ; which is and has been the cherished 
hope of his sons. Our Lord distinctly told his disciples that '^othei 
sheep I have which are not of this fold ; them also I must brin^ 
and they shall hear my voice." To gather in these sheep is the 
work of missions. 
Ftm Ghnroh Leaving other fields of labour, it is expected that I should saj 
a few words respecting the Lidian mission with which I have been 
connected for the last sixteen or seventeen years ; they shall be 
very brief. There is no lack of knowledge among you respecting 
the means that are employed in Lidia for bringing the truths oi 
the gospel to bear upon the Hindoos and Mahommedans, hy 
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preaching in the English and yernacular languages, and circulating 
Christian books. But whether it be that some go throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, or those who go to preach the itoiuboun. 
gospel in our large public towns, the teaching of all is drawn 
ftoni the Bible. Whether it be those who are engaged in the 
Vork of teaching in the schools or colleges, they make the Bible 
li class-book, and a book of continual reference. Let me invite 
Jour attention, then, for a few moments to the divine power of 
the Bible, to what the Bible, through the blessing of the Spirit, 
lias done for my poor and perishing countrymen. Let me 
hring to your notice that the Bible has been welcomed, re- 
ceived, and read; that the law .of the Lord has been proved 
by the conversions that have been effected in my native land. In Succew 
the year 1844 seven Jews and Jewesses were publicly baptised by *"^**^* * 
Dr. Duff at Calcutta : the eldest was a venerable patriarch, who 
understood only Arabic ; the second was a rabbi, and rather well 
versed in the Arabic and Hebrew scriptures ; and there was a 
man of considerable attainments in the Uindostanee and Arabic. 
The Jews met in the house of a pious layman, and read the 
Bible in the Arabic and Hebrew languages, with a converted Jew 
who was employed as reader. They were put under my charge ; 
I was the medium of communication between the Jews and the 
European missionaries. Some years afterwards some of them died, 
and whilst they were lying in their last illness in the Government 
hospital, they were severely tried by their countrymen who 
endeavoured to induce them to deny Jesus ; but I, as well as many 
missionaries who witnessed their deaths, am glad to testify that 
they remained faithful unto death. 

A venerable father in this Conference has asked mo to cive a P*« personal 

° history. 

abort narrative of how I became connected with the Indian mis* 
rion. (Hear, hear.) I do not assume, as a matter of course, that I 
am a converted man ; the Lord alone knows my many imperfec- 
tions and deficiencies. I feel rather diffident in speaking of the 
inward working of my heart ; but I shall let you know a few 
facts connected with my external history : how I have been to 
this land, this highly favoured land ; and how I came here privi- 
leged to speak a few words in such a meeting as this. I am sorry Birth. 
to say I belong to the rebel race of North- West India; still if 
you convert the rebels they will fight for you. (Hear, hear.) 
They will become your loyal subjects ; they will defend your 
lives. (Applause.) I need not say much on this, as my friend, 
Mr. Lenpolt, will bring many things to your knowledge respecting 
it About forty years ago my father came down to Calcutta, 
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there being no missionary or school in the North- West Provinces. 
My father was anxious that I should get a knowledge of thi 
English language in order that I might obtain a Government 
appointment. He came down with myself and my brother in 
the year 1830. Dr. Duff, the first missionary of the Church 
of Scotland, opened his chool in Calcutta, and there I and my 
brother went to study the English language. Some years after, 
having finished his education, my brother got a Government ap- 
pointment and returned to his native country ; I remained some 
years longer in Dr. Duff's institution. I read the Bible. I read 
the Bible just as I read any other common class-book. It was 
not reading the Bible in school that moved my heart ; but it was 
the private ministrations of that great and good man, Dr. Duff, 
and of his excellent colleagues, Dr. Mackay and Dr. Ewart, that 
moved my heart to become almost a Christian. I had bright 
prospects before me ; I was a favourite with a military officer, 
the late Major-General Macleod. I went from Dr. Duff's school 
to Medical College and learned the higher branches, natural phi- 
losophy and botany : then I passed an examination, got a Govern- 
ment appointment, and came in contact with a pious civil officer, 
who had defrayed the expense of my education in Dr. Duff's 
school, as well as in the Government Medical College. It was 
the pious example of this gentleman, his integrity, his honesty, 
his disinterestedness, his active benevolence, that made me think 
that Christianity was something living ; that there was a loving 
power in Christ. (Hear, hear.) Here is a man in the receipt of 
2000 or 3000 rupees a-month, he spends little on himself, and 
gives away the surplus of his money for education, the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of my countrymen. This was the turning- 
point of my religious history, and led to my conversion. About 
that time, my brother, who was also in the Government service, 
had prepared his mind to embrace Christianity ; but of his history 
I need not say anything, as my friend Mr. Leupolt knows him very 
well, and also my friend Mr. Tucker, who has been his great 
patron. He came to me and said, ** 1 am ready to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and I want to become a teacher. I must give up all, and 
you must support me." My father got a copy of the Persian 
Bible from Dr. Mackay, and the objection my father had to em- 
bracing Christianity was that the morality of the Bible was too 
high for man to follow. (Hear, hear.) We all made up our minds 
to embrace Christianity, and I am glad to say we did not suffisr as 
much persecution as many of my brethren in Hindostan have 
suffered. My brother fell into the company of a very good and 
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J^ODs miraioTiftrj of the Church of EngUnd, by whom he was 
baptised, and he is now labouring in connexion with the Church . 
^fisrionarj Society. As I had received the truths of Christianity 
Crom Dr. Duff's instruction, I felt it my duty to go down to Baptism. 4kc. 
Cklcatta to be baptised in connexion with the Free Church. In 
mJl my trials and difficulties as a Christian, and as a subordinate 
^SBionary to my countrymen, I have been strengthened and 
^neoaraged by the example of another officer and his lady, whose 
iwtiniony for the Lord Jesus has been so remarkable, so simple- 
siinded, and so consistent, as to lead my blinded countrymen to 
confess that he is after all their best friend. [Here the speaker 
tamed his face to Major-Gen. Alexander and said,] — The officer. 
Sir, waa the adjutant of the regiment of which you were the dis* 
tinguished commander. Afterwards I laboured as a teacher in 
the Free Church institution, then as a teacher among the Jews, 
and then as a city missionary, and, last of all, a teacher among the 
llahommedans of Calcutta. 

Few of you, dear Christian friends, will rise from the hearing 
of the following affecting case without feelings of increased respect S!*^'^^'? 
and veneration for the pure and gentle religion of J^s, and feeU 
ings of hatred for the cruel spirit of Hindooism. Some of you may 
have seen the little narrative published by Dr. Sutton, of the 
Greneral Baptist Missionary Society, of a Brahmin girl whose life 
was wonderfully preserved, and who was brought up by him and 
his hidy in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. For the in- 
fbrmation of those of you who have not read the narrative, I beg 
to mention a few leading incidents connected with the wonderful 
preservation of this little girl. Li 1829, among the pilgrims who 
travelled to the shrine of Juggernaut, there was a Brahmin family, "^^ ^^" 
eonsisting of husband, wife, and a little babe, about six months ktIiua. 
old, with one or two servants. On tlie arrival of the pilgrim party 
at Balasore, 150 miles distant from the temple, the wife of Punda- 
Narain, for that was the name of the husband, was seized with 
cholera. Narain was not to be found at this critical time. Whe- 
ther he fell a victim on the way to this disease, or not, no one could 
say. The unfortunate woman found that everybody had forsaken ^**^*^ 
her. Thus, a stranger seized by the ruthless cholera, with a 
feeble infant at her breast, she wandered to a neighbouring village^ 
where she was informed medical aid could be obtained. Although, 
however, §be reached the door of the doctor, who was a fat, 
wealthy Brahmin, she could get no assistance from him. How 
long she remained here is not certainly known. But it was so 
ordered that» in the good providence of God, Dr. Sutton went 
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one evening to preach in the village, and found the poor woman 
and child lying under the shade of a large tree. The shadows of 
the evening were closing apace. Not far from the spot were 
lying the bodies of many pilgrims who had fallen victims to this 
frightful malady, and where the jackals, the pariah dogs, and vul- 
tures,, were tearing the flesh of the dead. Overhead, too, they were 
canopied with thick darkness, sadness, and gloom, as the great 
dense clouds were gathering from the west, and were threatening 
to burst upon them in a tempest of thunder, lightning, and rain. 
Dr. Button's The missionary ascertained the nature of the disease and adminis- 
*'*'**"^ tered some medicine which he had with him. He went to the 
neighbouring village and pleaded long in vain for some food for 
the poor and starving infant. No one would give her any. At 
length an egg-cupful of milk was procured, and never was a more 
pitiful scene beheld than when the starving child crawled to the 
missionary, and, looking up to his face, seemed to say, *' O sir, 
pity me, I have no friend in this wide world to care for my body 
and soul!" Dr. Sutton removed the helpless woman to a neigh- 
bouring shed, where he attended her for three days, but at the end 
of that time ^e expired. When the missionary perceived that the 
poor woman was fast expiring, he inquired of the Brahmin doctor, 
who was standing by, what was to be done with the child ? to 
which the monster replied, •* Oh I let it die also, what else?" The 
mother had some gold and silver ornaments about her, besides 
some money, and the possession of these was what the doctor 
sought to obtain. This he effected, and was unwilling to undergo 
Orpium girl ^"7 trouble respecting the child. Seeing how matters were likely 
odu«iuIi ^^ S^» *^® missionary determined to save the little girl, so he took 
with him an old female servant and intrusted the child to her pro- 
tection. When the poor infant was brought to his house, some 
rice-pudding was placed on a plate on the floor before her, while a 
spoon was sent for ; but no sooner did the child perceive that it 
was food, than she crawled towards the plate, and, helping herself 
with both hands with the utmost greediness, would not suffer 
herself to be removed until the whole was eaten up. As the mis- 
sionary had no children, the little girl was soon adopted as a 
vuit to daughter. She went with her foster-parents to America, where 
Amonca. ^^^q ^as put to a boarding-school. She returned with them 
afterwards to her native land. After affording satisfactory 
evidence of her conversion, she was admitted into the Christian 
church by the sacred ordinance of baptism. She was for many 
years an assistant-teacher in the female schools of Orissa. It has 
been my privilege to have been united in marriage to this 
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Cbristian native lady. In India, when a man is married, it is Eiawife. 
not husband and wife that see each other and consult, it is the 
mothers and fathers or some distant relative, hy whom the affair 
18 settled. But such was not the case with us. I went down 
to Cattack and shared the hospitality of the excellent Christian 
xnissionaries of the General Baptist Missionary Society. I stayed 
tJnere for a long time, and then when both of us came to the 
CQDclasion that we should be a suitable match, then — we got 
married. (Laughter and applause.) 

ON THE PESHAWUR MISSION. 
Bt Lieut.-Col. Edwardes. 



Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edwardes, who on risinj? met lient-Coi. 
"^vith a most hearty reception, then addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows: — I have been asked to give you an account of the Peshawur 
^Mission, and I do so with pleasure, because the history of that Eng- 
lish mission cannot but be an interesting and valuable narrative for 
1^1 friends at home to hear. I suppose there can be no mission 
in any part of the world, which can reach a lengthened existence 
"^thont exhibiting in its history some very interesting events. 
The Peshawur mission must necessarily have many instances of 
tihis. I will first tell you the position which that mission occupies. 
You will all suppose you have got a map of India at the end of Pnrftion 
this room and at the top, the very north-western outpost of your Peshawur 
Indian empire, across the river Indus, there stands Peshawur. It ^ ^^* 
IB in fact the picket to British India. Peshawur, geographically 
speaking, is part of Afghanistan. The people who inhabit it are 
therefore Afghans. On the east is the river Indus, on the western 
nde the Suliman range of mountains, in which stands the Khyber 
I^BSs. From that pass to the Indus is about fifty miles, and on the 
Bonth side stands the Kohat Pass. The hills of Swat shut in the 
Dorth. The valley lying between these ranges and the river Indus 
II most fertile, and produces crops and fruit in luxuriant abundance. 
Per this valley the tribes have all contended for ages past, and the its tribes. 
tribes that inhabit those mountain-ranges are the fiercest clans that 
can be found anywhere on the face of the globe. I do not think 
that finer specimens of physical human nature can be found. 
Kortured on those hills with very little to support them, they have 
been reared in constant warfare. Each man is armed to the teeth, 
and he goes forth with his hand against every man, prepared to 
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meet every man's hand against him. Whatever truth or whatev 
falsehood there may be in the great Lord Macaulay's descriptio: 
of the mountain clans of our own north, I must B&y that if 70 
were to take those pages, and apply them to the inhabitants of 
Khyber Pass and the Afghan mountains, you would find it sui 
exactly. They possess every vice with which human nature 
afflicted. But they have their virtues. They have the great virtues 
of manly courage, and they have the great virtue of hospitalityi_ 
When the English soldier is brought in contact with them, it is a^ 
refreshment, after coming from the slavish plain, to meet a 
able to struggle with him for empire. (Applause.) If you 
to look over the map of Asia, certainly over the map of Britis 

^^jn^on India, and were to select the spot most ungenial for the establish — 
ment of a mission you would put your finger on Peshawur ; but 
am glad to be able to tell you that a mission has been planted the 
and flourishes at this time. (Applause.) The founder was a-« 
military officer, one of the best, and most consistent and earnests 
among our Indian Christians, Colonel Martik. (Applause.) He=^ 
first conceived the design of having a mission there, and he and — 
others united in prayers for this object. But they did not see^ 
their way clearly for a very long time. There were sundry hin- 
drances in their path which are too painful for mention, and the 
persons who did hinder them were removed in the providence 
of God from off the scene. Permission was given ultimately by 
the authorities in the valley of Peshawur for the establishment of^ 

HeeUnff. the mission. A great meeting of the civil and military officers 
was called to consider the question, and there was not one dis- 
sentient voice. (Applause.) I attended that meeting myself and 
I did not hear in the room where we were gathered one person 
who seemed to have any misgiving on the point of introducing a 
mission into such a place as that.. When the subscription list went 
round there was, however, one name put down on that list^ — I 
won't mention it as it is vumecessary, — and to it was sarcastically 
appended "one rupee." That is a thing which in India we 
fling about or give away just as we would a sixpence in Eng- 
land. The subscription of ono rupee was intended to throw 
contempt upon the undertaking, and opposite the subscription was 
written, " To buy a revolver for the first missionary." Well it is a 
most extraordinary thing that that officer was one of the very first 
victims of the Indian mutiny, and it made a great impression on 

its end. me afterwards when I came to look back on it. Here was a man 
who considered that in a frontier valley full of such a hostile race 
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% Christian mission was nnsafe, and who noted down one rupee to 
buj a revolver for the first missionary who should dare to enter 
Utt vallej ; he goes away to what he considers a safe cantonment 
the very heart of oar empire, and yet that man and his family 
that safe place were among the first victims of the mutiny. I 
"brooder if, when that sad hour came, any such tiiought flashed across 
mind as that he had looked unharmed upon danger in dangerous 
and found it where he thought he was safe. How much 
better it would have been to have trusted his life and the lives of 
^Jihers in the hands of God. Well, the programme of the mission 
^waa pat out, and it was responded to at once throughout India in RL^rH^nse to 
^ remarkable manner. There was something enterprising, some- 
dung thoroughly missionary about the undertaking, which, like the 
s^yand of a clarion, seemed to awake the sympathies of every 
in India; and the response to the call was immediate 
id loud. In a short time no less than 3000/. were subscribed : 
id from that day forward the mission has gone on prospering. 
(Applaase.) We were blessed certainly with most admirable its Ant 
ittiiasionaries. The first, I think, the father of the missionaries, ™*«^<»"*^«* 
Dr. Pfander, a most admirable man, who had spent forty years Dr. Pfimdw. 
hia life in missionary labour. He was well constituted for the 
S^urpoae. He used to go down into the streets of that city, which 
ovmtained 60,000 inhabitants, and with the Bible in his hand 
'^voold take his stand in the street. It was a service of danger 
t43 go into the streets of that city and preach the gospel of 
Ghriat ; and when Dr. Pfander took ap his stand in the street, 
<kpened hia Bible, and preached Christ before the whole of those His work. 
2^i«ople, I consider that he performed an act of great Christian 
^^carage and great Christian faith. (Applause.) That man was 
^idmirably suited for the duty. His very face reflected all the 
C^hristian virtne of love to all men. It was impossible for the 
iKioat thorough blackguard to take exception to such a man ; and 
^C there were any man who dared to interrupt him he would 
jiut stroke him down and pacify him; tell him that was not the 
^ime for discussion ; but that if ho wished he would accompany 
Skim to his house, or take him to his own, and there talk the matter 
OYer. The people at last got accustomed to the good man, and HiiiinflQ- 
^ctoally got fond of him. What I wish you to observe in this 
^ght sketch of the Peshawur mission is, that it was founded in 
% rerj difficult place at a time when everybody looked gloomily 
Upon it^ but that God has honoured those who honour Him : for I 
beiiere that mission has brought a blessing to us in India in our 
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hour of need. Peshawur, as I told jon, stood as an outpost t~ 
The Tn|8sion British India. Twelve miles from it frowned the Khyber Pass 
biessiug. bejond which was the immense country of Afghanistan. It wil 
not matter now if I say that the war in which, twenty years age 
we engaged with the Afghans was an unrighteous war. I h&v- 
expressed the same opinion to Government. We had no quarry 
with them, and because we were afraid of Russia, that was tB* 
righteous cause for marching up with a poor refugee puppet princi 
like Shah Shoojah in our hands, and saying, ** We will dethroiM 
your king and put up this man in his place.** That war ended] 
as all unrighteous wars should end, with disaster. Angry passions 
had thus been aroused between us and the Afghans, and though 
years rolled over, yet the angry passions remained. At length a 
Go^nnn"nt ^^*°S® camo over the policy of our Government, and I was, I am 
policy. glad to say, instrumental in bringing that change about. (Applause.) 
In 1 854, 1 recommended that ** bygones should be bygones," and 
I was authorised by my Government to make efforts to bring 
about a more desirable state of affairs. I did make efforts, and in 
a very short time it was rumoured all over Central Asia that t 
5j^^3 friendly treaty was made, and the quarrel was at an end. (Ap- 
A^faooa., plause.) Again, on my recommendation, a still closer treaty of 
friendship was signed in the beginning of 1867. Three months 
had not passed over when the dreadful Indian mutiny broke out. 
J£ we had not been at peace with the Afghans, the old story of the 
Tartar incursions would probably have been repeated. The tribes 
of Afghanistan and the countries beyond would have rallied round 
the standard of their faith. They would have swept like a torrent 
SflSrace^*^ through Peshawur over the whole Punjaub ; Delhi would never 
have been taken, and the whole of the British possessions in Indi* 
would have been wrested from our hands. But Peshawur, with 
its mission and the friends of that mission, the civil and military 
authorities, stood safely across the path of danger. Shall we 
attribute this result to this officer or to that officer : shall we saj 
it was from the wisdom of this or that proposition ? I trust nO 
one in this room will do so. I say those thoughts were put into 
men's minds for good purposes, and I believe God himself inspired 
LaqsDoo. yg that we might reap the reward of having honoured God. 
(Applause.) I trust the safest policy may be pursued hereafter ifl 
India of honouring God in the government of that country. I am 
quite convinced that if we do we shall find Him the best sword 
and buckler, and that we may say with David, '< Mt God, in hiK 
WILL I TRUST.** (Applause.) 
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MISSIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Ret. William Shaw. 

The Bev. Willluc Shaw, of South Africa, said : — I regret R«v. w. 
ditt I aboald have been called upon at this late hour to address 
fodf after the very interesting speeches you have heard ; for I fear 
that the matter I have to bring before you will be found much less 
nteresting. Had I time to address you at length, I might pos« 
tiUy have made a selection of facts to interest you ; but it is 
ixeeedingly difficult, after listening to those thrilling details con- 
«ming the work in that most interesting part of the globe, British 
jidiay to take you away to an entirely different scene. I must, 
lowever, say a few words with regard to the missions in Southern s* ^<*" 
kfrica. This month it is forty years since I sailed to the Cape 
if Grood Hope ; and since that period I have spent there thirty- 
liree years of my life. Without entering into details I may 
DentioD, that the chief scene of my labours has been in the cx- 
ensive country bordering upon the eastern boundary of the Cape 
xf Grood Hope, and along the coast of Caffraria, which terminates 
10 far up as Delagoa Bay. The missions in Southern Africa have Extensive. 
I very extensive range; and I am happy to state that they are not 
prosecuted by one or two Societies, but by several of the more 
important Missionary Societies in this country and in Germany. 
Our excellent brethren the Moravians were first in the field ; SlJ^tiea. 
the7 were followed by the London Missionary Society, and these 
by the Wesleyan Missionary Society. These were followed again 
by others; there are now also missions there in connexion with 
te Free Church, and more recently with the Church of England. 
By the blessing of God great results have been derived from the 
labours of the brethren of the various Missionary Societies. Very Suooenei. 
i^ntly a complete Kaffir version of the Holy Scriptures has gone 
brth from our press; so that with the Scchuana version of the 
indefatigable Mofiat, the great tribes of Southern Africa now 
bive the law of God which they can read in their own language. 
There are, I believe, at this time fifteen or eighteen thousand 
Datives, regular accredited members of the various Churches, ^^^ 
idmitted to the communion of the Lord's table. (Applause.) 
rhere are at least 20,000 children who are in attendance at the cww««- 
iriooa mission schools within and beyond the colonies. Taking 
ogether the attendance at the schools, the members of the church, 
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and the still verj much larger number of those who, althou 
not recognised as members of the Christian congregations, a 
not admitted to the communion, are, nevertheless, more or 1 
in the habit of regularly attending the administration of gos 
g^2anfc ordinances, I estimate that at least 100,000 natives of the varic 
classes may be considered as won over to Christianity. (Applaus 
Very far indeed are we from thinking that all has been acco 
plished that we had hoped for when we went into the field ; b 
notwithstanding this, we may, I think, take courage, and hope 
surpass what has hitherto been done. (Applause.) 

The meeting concluded with singing and prayer, at nine o'cloc 
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§ 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Thubsdat, March 22nd. 

THIRD GENERAL PR A TER MEETING. 

Thursday MoRNiNa. 

The third general Prayer-meeting wae held at Hope Hall, on ^^ 
Thursday morning, at 9*30 a.m. 

The Rev. Patrick Forfar, of the Church of Scotland, 

of Liverpool, presided. 

The devotions of the meeting were led by the Rev. J. Walton, 
Wesleyan missionary from Jafiha, in Ceylon; the Rev. Christian 
Sgsrnle, Church missionary at Agra ; the Rev. Behari Lal 
Singh, of the Free Church Mission in Calcutta ; and the Rev. Dr. 

ElDMAN. 

FIFTH SESSION. 
Thursday Morning. 

The members of Conference again assembled for business at 
10*30 A.M^ at the close of the Prayer-meeting, and held one of 
iieir most interesting and valuable meetings. 

Major-General Alexander in the chair. 

Before the proceedings commenced, the Rev. G. D. Cullen invitation 
innonnced that the Mayor of Liverpool, who took a deep interest Hayor. 
n the proceedings of the Conference, had kindly invited all the 
oembers to breakfast with him in the Town Hall on Saturday 
Doming, at nine o'clock. A letter, expressing great regret at his 
lecessary absence from the Conference, was read from the Hon. 
ks Kinnaird, M.P., who had joined with others in issuing the 
nvitations by which the Conference was assembled. 
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Botterdam. Dr. Steane intimated that a communication had been receive 

from a new Missionary Society recently formed in the Nether" — 
lands. The communication comprised a letter, and the first Repoir* 'i 
of the society, both in the Dutch language. These documentutf 
had been confided to the Rev. Dr. Bay lee for examination ; Dr^^ 
Baylee had pronounced thect to be of a most interesting charactei";;- 
and had prepared a fraternal reply. • 

On the motion of Dr. Steane the reply was read, and havin 
received the signatures of the Chairman and Secretaries, wi 
transmitted as the answer of the Conference to the Society a 
Rotterdam. 

Subjects fob Discussion. 

^Tognmmc. '^^^ busincss of the session then commenced, the foUowioi 
programme being read by the Chairman : — 

Subject: Native Agency. 

Paper, or Address, of ten minutes, by Rev. R. S. Habdt, 
formerly Wesleyan Missionary in Ceylon. 

Advantages of Native Agency. 

How should Native Agents be obtained ? From among 
the most spiritually-minded and experienced adults of 
the Native congregations ? Or from among the young? 
If the latter, should they be specially trained for their 
specific mission work among the masses of their fellow- 
countrymen, in Training Institutions, through the 
medium of their mother-tongue? 

How far should the English Language be employed in 
Missionary Education? 

Difiiculties in the way of ordaining Natives as Evangelists 
and Pastors. 

How far should the Clerical principle be introduced into 
Native Churches ? 

How far should each individual Christian be encouraged 
to strengthen his brethren, and propagate the Grospel 
among those still in darkness. 
On what principle should the stipends of Native Agents 
be regulated ? 

CuAiBMAv. "pijq Chaibman, in announcing that the subject for the day 

was that of Native Agenct, expressed a trust, that everj one 
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ivoqM consider ihe yast importance of this question with regard Spiritor 
to all places where they had established, and hoped to establish 
Christian missions. He felt that they would need to keep their 
snnds in the spirit of the prayers which had just been offered 
fo the blessing of Almighty God upon their deliberations. They 
most maintain the principle of " speaking the truth in love ;" 
•od, on simple dependence upon Grod the Holy Spirit, seek his 
^ncions and harmonising influences, that the ''mind that was 
in Christ Jesus" might also be vouchsafed to all assembled 
Ime. He wished that there were more of their native brethren 
fitun other countries present, to express their sentiments, as he Ezperionoe. 
ahoold call upon their Hindoo brother, Behari Lai Singh, to do 
liis. They would, however, have the advantage of the expe- 
xrience of missionaries who had laboured in many lands, and been 
ia actual contact with Asiatic and African minds, as well as with 
Ue untutored Indians of America ; and thus this most important 
Subject would be brought forward and illustrated with fulness 
is all its varieties. He adverted to what had already been be- 
fore the Conference, as the record they had of the missionary The eariieft 
Agency and proceedings of the early Church ; and turning to the agento." 
Gthy 8th, 10th chapters of the Acts, and 16th of Romans, said it 
^^rould be well to the purpose to consider the persons and posi- 
^^ions in life of those who were then constituted or recognised as 
^^ssionary agents and fellow-workers with the Apostles ; that they 
*^rere men and women of all classes, including the imperial house- 
^bold of Rome, the family of Herod, the hospitable Gains, Phoebe 
"^he deaconess, Aquila and Priscilla, who each and all evangelised 
^^odety around them, and spread Gospel light and truth among 
idolatrous and unbelieving masses among whom they dwelt, 
dealing with native agencies now, is it not well to look to 
hat was done to raise up and extend it in apostolic times, at 
erusalem, at Antioch, at Corinth, at Philippi, and in Crete? 
TjTiey would also have to consider the weakness of some branches What to be 
the Christian church, the comparatively slow progress by *'**^"^°'^ 



of existing agencies up to the present day, and the desir- 
ableness of devolving upon the natives of every country under 
^leaven the obvious duty of evangelising the lands of their births, 
^iind the people of one blood with themselves. Considering the 
Emergencies of the times, and the rapidity with which events are 
towards that mysterious future, into which they could 
no farther than the light of the Holy Spirit shining upon 
tbo revelation made by God in his Holy Word will permit, 
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surely no time should be lost in bringing native agencies into ihe 
fullest and most efficient operation, and committing them more 
to their own responsibilities, than it was his (the Chairman's) 
impression, thej had hitherto been sufficiently permitted and en- 
Example in couraged to assume. He would but adduce one instance, taken 
from the sacred records, as strictly in point. A Gentile traveller 
picked up a wayfarer by the roadside. He read a book which 
he could not understand; a plain exposition of the word ga?e 
light ; the result of a short intercourse, and the instruction givent 
while it lasted, were so blessed of God to the conversion of a soul, 
that the missionary effects of that day's journey are found in 
Ethiopia at the present time. Let them (he repeated) consider 
thoroughly the apostolic and early Christian ways of working; 
let them experience whether there is not as much facility now, 
as there was then, of making fellow-countrjrmen the fittest mis- 
sionaries to each other, and how best to remove any impediments 
which prevent their being such ; and may God, of his infinite 
goodness and mercy, guide the Conference to a wise deliberation, 
in accordance with his most holy will and word. 

The following paper on the subject was then read to the Con- 
ference by the author: — 



ON NATIVE AGENCY IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Bt the Rev. R. S. Hardy, Cetlok. 

NatiTe The Subject appointed for this morning's investigation and 

SuSroi^in discussion is. Native Agency. In this theme we have the 
°*'"®'^ culminating point of the Conference. All that is done at home 
^is the mere mustering offerees; but where "the native" lies^ is 
the battle. Are funds collected, or missionaries sent forth, of 
schools established, or the Scriptures translated, or books printed 
and circulated ? It is the good of the native that is the first causo 
of all this preparation and sacrifice. Whatever is expended, whether 
in men, or money, or moments, that does not ultimately tend to* 
wards this issue, is so much power lost to the great cause of tb^ 
world's salvation. 
EaontiaL When we speak of Native Agency, we include the enim 

Church of the future ; as it is evident that, if Christianity is per* 
manently to live in the lands that are now the object of missionary 
wkyt care, it must be by means of Native Agency alone. Foreign agenis 
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Id not be found in sufficient numbers. If sufficient numbers 

re forthcoming, the means of their support could not be pro- 

ed ; and if the men could be both provided, and provided for, 

\ vrould be an inefficient instrumentality to accomplish the work 

ye done. The truth must be naturalised ; it must cease to be 

arded as an exotic, before it can thoroughly permeate and per^ 

Dentlj regenerate anj given nation. Its power can only be 

fersallj diffiised bj that which is alike native in its fount and 

flowing: look, tone, word, imagery, idiom, all must be native. 

yry people, even the most degraded, has a nationality, and each 

le an idiosjncracj ; sacred circles, that the stranger can never 

ipletelj penetrate. 

2. This position being established, we have then to ask: How How to be 

this Native Agency to be the most rapidly raised, the most "^^^' 

hly gifted, and rendered the most powerfully procreative and 

minant? Here we are in danger, lest, by looking at the sub- 

; from one single stand-point, we should seek to establish laws 

t^ if universally carried out, would cramp the free play of the 

irch's action, and impede its intended course towards limitless 

quest. As well might we try to grow all plants, from the 

len to the lotus, in one temperature and soil, as attempt to lay Localities 

ra rules that would be equally applicable to all nations. The 

id of the contemplative Brahmin and that of the wild Bush- 

Q of Australia will not be influenced by the same process of 

truction. We shall consider these classes as the two extremes, 

[ therefore, in some sense, exceptional cases ; and concede, that modeBaiaa 

circumstances of the one are best met through the medium of 
lege tuition ; and those of the other, through that of village 
■lisation, the plough, and the alphabet. But we contend that, 
other cases, the course that has been the most successfully pur- 
id by the Church in the greatest number of instances, is the 
imple we are called upon to follow now in the present position 
the heathen world. 

8. Guided by the light of the past, we say, then, that the a tpeoiai 
lih has been propagated in all ages with the greatest efficiency ^^^d. 

agents set apart for this one service, whether called preachers, 
ingelists, pastors, or ministers; with the schoolmaster, as a 
lateral, but most important auxiliary power. Those agents^ 
un, have been the most efficient that have been '' thrust forth" 

the Lord, to use our Saviour's own expression (Matt. ix. 22), 
m labourers into his harvest." They have been called from the 
mgh, as Eiisha; from the catUe-pen, as Amos; from the fisher- 
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boat, as Peter ; and from the school of the sage, as Saul of Tarsal* 
The prayer of the Church must therefore be, that God would nat^ 
up such men on all our mission-stations ; and, secondly, that 
would guide the responsible principals of all churches, in calling 
out and sending into the work of evangelisation the instrument-^ 
that have been thus prepared by a divine call. The indicatioiL^^ 
of the receiving of a divine commission will be a sincere and aim] 
piety, an ardent zeal, a spirit of self-sacrilSce, a right apprehenaic 
of the principal truths of revelation, and success resting upon 
efforts already put forth to do good. Unless there be the preaen< 
of these qualifications, lay no hands upon the men, however 
they may be gifted ; and if these are possessed, however lowly anc 
unpretending the men may be, reject them not, for by them wilH- 
be made manifest the wisdom and the power of God. 

4. The next question is: How are they to be prepared for th^ 
most efficient performance of their future labours? We woulA- 
here make a distinction, that has already been acknowledged iiB^ 
this Conference, between the course that is taken by the mission- 
ary for the general enlightenment of the native mind, and thal^ 
which has reference exclusively to the formation of a native pas^ 
torate. To bring about the former issue, the vast importance oti 
which we are ready to acknowledge, instruction in English litera-^ 
ture is, in certain countries and under certain circumstances, indis- 
pensably requisite ; to effect the latter, the same course now appear*^ 
to be much less absolutely necessary, even in those same localities 
than was once supposed by many good and great men. We bave^ 
seen that in his homogeneity with the people, whom the teacher^ 
seeks to influence, consists a considerable portion of his power; 
and, consequently, that whatever tends to deprive him of thifl^ 
renders him, so far, less fitted for his work. This will be the 
result, more or less, of scholastic training, of temporary isolatioa 
from his usual modes of living ; and, above all, of an increase oi 
income greatly beyond the means of the people among whom he 
has to minister. These are evils to be guarded against in the 
training of native pastors ; but they may be immensely overcome 
by the advantages gained from a course of regular and continued 
discipline ; and in some instances they are evils to which it is 
necessary to expose ourselves, aa much more direful consequences 
would result from an immature piety, a misguided seal, or an 
imperfect theology. 

6. But there is, we think, a more excellent way, as to those 
missiona in which it can be accomplished; and tluU ia, for the 
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missionary to superintend the studios of the native teacher whilst in-^fmcHon 

•'I ^ ^ ^ ^ to be m tue 

he is yet actively engaged in the work of evangelisation. This vernacular: 
supposes that men, whose principles have been tested in private 
Hfe, rather than untried youths, be called out ; and that the in- 
stmction be in the vernacular alone. In rare instances a know- pr^^ioai 

work should 

ledge of other languages will still be gained, whilst the teacher go with it 
is pursuing the duties he is required to attend to in the house, the 
Iczaary the school, or the church ; as many ministers in England, 
who have not had the advantage of a college education, neverthe- 
less^ by self-culture, attain to literary distinction. From having 
bad the opportunity of knowing the make and metal of his agents, 
when moving in inferior positions, the missionary will be better 
instmcted whom to trust in places of greater responsibility and 
danger. 

6. This question of responsibility is another subject of great Tbopattor 
importance. The native pastors may be used as mere machines, 
erery motion being regulated by a power exterior to themselves; 
or they may be sent abroad, as the unreined steed, which may have 
bad a careful training, but yet cannot be left to run an3rwhere at 
its own will. Avoiding these extremes, the native pastor must 
be taught that, within the limit of certain fixed rules, he is re- "n^Mibi^ 
sponsible to another for the course he pursues ; but that, in adapt- 
ing himself to circumstances within that limit, he is to exercise 
bis own judgment. He is to be a free and unfettered agent, ^^* ^^^^ 
irithin an appointed sphere of action. It will be better for him 
to be left, like the wild tree of the forest, which has room to wave 
In the wind, and put forth all its vigour and vitality, than to be 
tended and trellissed like the tree of the garden, and thus become 
sickly, stunted, and formal. Without the feeling of responsibility, 
there will be no putting forth of the entire strength of the mind 
^or the full energy of the will. 

?• After an attentive study of the various organisations that 
liaye been tried upon the mission-field, none have appeared to me 
ao perfect as the one carried out by the Rev. R. B. Lyth, in Fiji. Rer. R.B. 
He bad to meet the wants of a large and wide-spread district o^t^il^u 
country, the native teachei's being but babes in Christ; and to 
care for an extensive society of about 1400 church members, with- 
cnt order or discipline. The great principle by which he was 
enabled, under circumstances the most difficult, to reduce this 
cbaoe to comparative order, was "by training the natives /br their 
work by training them tit their work.** " The entire circuit," 
be BBjB, " was made a training institution with the mission-station 
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for the centre. 7?he natives of these countries cannot endnre iS^^ 
close confinement of an Institution ; but give them plenty of wo^^ 
and exercise, and they will come to their studies witib zest ax^^ 
pleasure, and what they learn they will digest and commanicati^* 
and what is quickly communicated is twice learnt."* 

It will, perhaps, be said, that all this was among recent 
nibals ; but that the same rules will not apply to the more 
lised portions of the world. We may pass, then, to Burmah. 
following extract is from Doctor Mason, of the Toungoo miasioi^' 
" When I stroll into the forest at evening, a long, peripatetic 
questions me at every step .... My school of theology is as wide 
the province, and its pupils are as numerous as the students 
its borders. Many, in this anomalous way, without pausing 
their labours, learn more than those immured for years in brick- 
walls, who complete a curriculum under a dozen professors ; ant 
it is an undeniable fact, that when we need a man to go to a 
tion, where there is real self-denial to be endured, it is not 
man who has passed through a regular course of instruction 
goes, but one of this irregular corps." 

When we come to India proper, we are not without pro<^ 
a similar course has been attended by the blessing of the LonU^ 
It has been supposed that the illustrious missionaries of Serampore^ 
were never more successful in raising up an indigenous ministiy^ 
suited to the wants of the churches of Bengal, than at the com- 
mencement of their missionary career. They saw how 

it was that their native agents should retain, as much as possible^. 

the simplicity of their former habits ; and that, by manifesting 
holy walk and conversation, without, at the same time, 
their nationality of character, they would thereby present a more 
perfect example for the imitation of their converted countrymen. 

8. In conclusion. Whilst again acknowledging the unspeak- 
able benefits derived from the establishing of high schools and 
collegiate institutions, and, in many instances, the necessity of 
their continuance; and whilst deprecating most strongly the 
employment of an untrained or uneducated pastorate, I would 
recommend: 

1. That the native pastor, for the most part^ and, as a general 
rule, be educated in the vernacular only. 

2. That he be trained for the pastorate, by the simultaneous 
influence of personal instruction from an European missionary 
and active employment among his countrymen. 

^ Mr. Lyth's Fluper on the subject will be foand i& the Ai^endix* 
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3. That no native be ordained for tlie ministry, until he has character. 
been well tried and found faithful. 

4. That, when ordained, he should be left in a great degree, Freedom. 
but not absolutely, as a free agent, in the sphere of labour to 
which he is appointed. 

6. That the amount of his stipend be not more than a native stipend. 
ehnrchy of an average number of members and of average wealth, 
would be able to a^ord, upon the principles of the New Testa- 
ment. 

6, That unpaid, though qualified, lay-agents, who work on i*y-«««nt«. 
the week-days at some secular employment, should be encou- 
raged to act upon the sabbath as evangelists, under the direction 
of the chief pastor of the church. 

There are some of these recommendations that cannot at 
preflent be carried into effect ; but something similar to them is a 
xenilt at which, I think, we ought all to aim. They will, in some 
respects, be controverted by many of the wisest of the brethren who 
•re around me ; but they are put forth unhesitatingly as the pro- 
duct of long experience and a most careful study of the subject. 
And I would ever remind myself and others that these words are 
jet found upon the page of everlasting truth : " Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts." " God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and Grod hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; and base things of the world, and 
tibdngs which are despised, hath Gk>d chosen, yea, and things 
wliic^ are not, to bring to nought things that are ; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence." (Zech. iv. 6 ; 1 Cor. i. 27.) 

The Chaibvak imagined there would be a wide diflerence of ^^™'^'- 
opinion amongst brethren present; but urged that their views 
should be £reely and fully expressed, and received with cordiality, 
with sympathy, and the forbearance of Christian minds. This 
one point, amongst others, should receive grave consideration; 
Whether the native mind had not been too much kept in a state 
of tutelage; whether there was not existing an unwillingness to 
emancipate it from that state, and to throw it entirely on the 
grace of God and the supporting power of the gospel? 

The Bey. J. Mullens expressed his satisfaction at the prac- ReT. j. 
tieal and concise manner in which Mr. Hardy had brought the ^"^^*' 
question before them. He should^ however, like to have had that 
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Two quw gentleman's experience and opinion on one or two matters, whicli 
might be considered supplementary to the paper itselfl One wa^ 
the ordination of their native brethren. It was a very important 

OnUnatiou. question: Whether the ordinations, which were now beginning to 
take place in India and other mission fields, should be ordinations 
of native brethren to missionary service among the heathen, or 
ordinations of these brethren as pastors of native churches ? The 
two things were entirely distinct ; and some brethren who were 
present had had great experience on this point. 

Again: Mr. Hardy had spoken of the ordained native brethren 
being appointed as pastors, and yet of a salary being given to 
them, in amount not greater than that which they would natu- 
rally and properly receive in their own sphere of life. Here 
arose a question of vital importance: If you ordain a man as 
pastor of a native church, who is to pay his salary; on what prin- 
ciple should a Foreign Society continue to pay the salary when 
a native agent is ordained over a church? He referred to the 
question, because their American brethren had been dealing with 
it in a clear and decided manner. When Dr. Anderson, the 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board, and his colleague, 
visited the Missions of the Board in Western and Southern 
India, they suggested, in regard to this matter; that whilst it 
was desirable to have their native brethren ordained as pastors of 
churches, and for those churches wholly to support ihem, the dif- 
ficulty that arose, from a small church being unable to raise suf- 
ficient salary for a native ministry, should be met by the Society 
continuing to supplement any deficiency in the salary of the 
native pastor, year by year, until the church could take the 
entire duty upon itself. He believed that the Board in America 
unanimously approved of such an arrangement. 
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Mr. Hardt, in reply, said ; — That his paper was intended to 
be suggestive, rather th^n exhaustive. The manner of working 
the native ministry was difierent in the Wesleyan body, with which 
he was connected, from that pursued in other churches. It might, 
of course, be supposed that he most approved of their own mode. 
The natives who were appointed to such a charge were appointed, 
not to one particular place, but to a circle of churches. There 
was generally a principal station under one native minister, with 
three or four chapels and fiocks, and maybe three or four schools 
also ; of all these he was supposed to have the care. According 
to their role, he could not remain more than three years in one 
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plice. Thej did not, in their mission stations, absolutely insist 
^pon this ; but still he was liable to be removed at anj time : and 
tbej ordained him, not as the pastor of any particular church, but 
>• a pastor of the Church of Christ at large, liable to be sent 
to work anywhere where duty called. 

Then, as to salaries, he (Mr. Hardy) agreed with the prin- Salaries 
ciple adopted in the American missions, — to supplement what the mentedT 
iiitiye teacher received from his congregation. Their own plan 
was to receive all that the native churches could give ; and to 
SQpplement what was necessary. That necessity, he thought, had 
lutherto been supposed to be much greater than it really was. 
He believed they had acted in error in their own stations in 
South Ceylon, by giving so high a salary to their native assist- 
ants, that the churches alone could not continue it. The sup- 
plementary principle should be carried so far as it was applied in 
their churches at home, and no further. As to the amount of 
salary, he would make no distinction betwixt the remuneration 
^ven to a native pastor, whether he understood English or only 
the vernacular; unless he were appointed to some church in 
which English was used in the services he held ; in which case 
his own congregation would be able to afford the extra remune- 
ration. 

Colonel Dawes, Hon. East India Company's Service, and CoL d^wu 
Lay Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, viewed the sub- 
ject of native agency as one of the utmost importance. He did 
not wish to occupy any time in introducing himself, or by way ofr 
preamble, but he might mention that his opportunities had been 
freqnent, whilst a resident in India, of becoming acquainted with 
missionaries of different denominations, and of witnessing the 
working of their various systems. The want of a good native i^^tive 
agency had always appeared to him most pressing. He bore '^j^ ^SS^ " ?** 
high testimony to the immense exertions and unwearied zeal of 
the European missionaries. It was above all praise. Nothing 
was assuredly wanting on their parts. But they had never been 
able to overtake the work, nor would they ever be able to do so, 
without a larger native agency. As to the description of agency trained in 
best suited to the work, he preferred men brought up without tongue: 
a knowledge of the English language — men who were willing and 
able in their own tongue to declare ** the unsearchable riches of 
Christ" to the heathen by whom they were surrounded. Another 
practical point which he would mention was the necessity that 
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keeping existed of DatiTe agents conforming, as far as was practicable, to 
habits: the habits of the countries in which they laboured. They should 
endeavour to eschew the adoption of European customs, and ereo 
dress. And this he was happy to think was the practice adopted 
by the native agents, especially in South India. When a native 
visited a village station, the people should be induced to regard 
him as one of themselves, in appearance and general mode of life; 
whilst the great points of difference between him and them should 
be found, not in his dress and manners, but in his enlightened 
views and opinions respecting religious questions, especially this 
idol-worship. The Chairman had referred to the probable causes 
of '' failure." He thought the word employed in the programme 
was unfortunate (hear, hear) ; and would himself rather be dis- 
posed to say, " partial success." The agency that had been used 
hitherto was in many instances inadequate, both as to quality 
and quantity. The native agent should be, as much as possible^ 
like one of those amongst whom he labours ; not coming amongst 
them as one having received education in a foreign language, ud 
having adopted a dress and manners half English, half Indian, 
but as one, in t^ese private matters, in all respects like themselves. 
fh>i?% It should at once be seen that the great difference between him 
^^^tbdr ^^^ them lies in something beyond externals ; in the views whidi 
rtiigion. j^^ entertains of the blessed gospel which he has been led to 
embrace; and in the earnest eompassion with which he invites 
them, one and all, to receive that message of reconciliation which 
has been proclaimed for the whole world. His impression, after 
Engii^ ^' •several years' residence abroad was, that the £urope4ui missionaries 
mioionariM. jj^d far more work on their hands than they were able to attend- 
to. In one place which he could instance there were thre^ 
missionaries : the time of one was given wholly to the press ; o^ 
another, to the work of translation; and of the third, to preaching ^ 
whilst if there had been an efficient native agency, the whole tim^ 
of the three might have been devoted to the chief work, of pro-^ 
claiming with their own lips the gospel of Christ. Since hi^ 
return from India, he had read some hundreds of letters an<^ 
journals from China^ India, Africa, and New Zealand ; these 9X0 
united in confessing the great want at the present time to be — th^ 
extension of native agency. 



^^ ^ The Bev. Isaac Stdbbins, Greneral Baptist IMQssionary 

Cuttack, in India, said, — He had laboured for twenty-four jeum 
in the province of Oris8a» where the great idol Juggernaat held 
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lest Their work there was — from eonscienticnis motiTes — 
led on Almoet exclusiydj in the yemacular tongue* They 
t preached and taught in that tongae, so far as they had 
ols to teach ; and they raised up native ministers to do the 
) to their feOow-ooantrymen. fVom all that he had seen of 
ise of the native language, he should most strongly urge that 
isrionaries, — especially missionaries going out to India, should msnoiwiot 
ire a dear, full, and comprehensive use of the native tongue. th« i^d. 
I8B they could or would do that, the sooner they returned the '^"^ 
sr. They had heen taught by a wise Teacher that ^'the 
Iren of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
Iren of light." The Government makes it essential that their GoT«nment 
tana learn the language of the people, and pass an examina- 
in that language before they receive their full appointment 
ly sphere of labour ; and he did think their missionary corn- 
sea ought to require that all their agents should pass through 
Bilar ordeaL Not only so, but their wives also learned the their wiw 
oage of the natives — a most important thing to keep in view, 
^sthering around them native churches, there were native 
stiaa females who required instructing in a variety of roat- 
; and only the wife of the missionary could impart that 
uction which they so imperatively needed. In their mis- Whyt 
iry tours, also, their wives frequently accompanied them ; and 
B the missionaries attended the busy market, the festival, or 



their wives repaired to the villages to converse with lUneranoict 
native heathen females. Such visits were always welcome, 
had proved in many instances exceedingly useful. During 
) tours they did not pretend to sell their tracts or Scriptures, 
endeavoured judiciously to distribute them ; and in this way 
parted with some fifty or sixty thousand tracts annually, 
le had been conveyed into parts of the country which they 
iselves could never visit, and had been the means of drawing 
t>er8 out from heathenism ; many of whom had afterwards 
rgoicing in the faith of Christ Jesus, though they had never 
a missionary, or even a native minister. (Hear, hear.) God 
blessed their labours in the vernacular tongue with great SaMCM or 

^> • • • • too iniMioii. 

3St. Between 600 and 600 native converts had been bap- 
during the last thirty-two years of their history, and their 
ion had been but small. Between twenty and thirty native TheirnftUT« 
^hers had been raised up, and some of these dear brethren^ *^ 
laboured with a seal and an ardour scarcely equalled by any 
Iter of our own land. They had exposed themselves to un- Ji 
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Their seia. numbered dangers ; penetrated deadly jangles ; slept under trees, 
in sheds, or in open verandahs ; thej had deprived themselves of 
everything but what was really necessary, to accomplish their 
great Master's work among their own countrymen ; and he might 
remark, that the men who had, as a rule, specially devoted them- 
selves, were those who had grown up in heathenism ; had been 
converted in mature years ; and had then given themselves to the 
preaching of the gospel. Out of twenty-three native ministers 
raised up in connexion with their mission, all of them, except 
eight, were converted and called to the ministry as adults. After 
a satisfactory period to prove their change of heart, they wa« 
baptised, and instructed, and commissioned to preach the gospel 

Their niary. •pj^^ stipend which had hitherto been allowed them was small, 
not exceeding ten rupees, or 1/. per month, in addition to some- 
thing for travelling expenses, and something for the carriage of 
their books and clothing. The missionary, at whose station these 
native brethren may be placed, endeavours to make their instruc- 
tion an important part of his duty. They are encouraged to come 
to him at all times for the reading and exposition of the Scriptures, 
and for general instruction; especially in relation to their all- 
important duties as ministers of the word of God. 
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Dr. LocKHART said, — The mission churches could not do with- 
out native agency. The European missionaries must be the evan- 
gelists, but the great spread of the Gospel must be effected by 
native agents ; and in a great country like China, distinguished 
by the vastness of its territory and the difficulties of its language, 
it was incumbent on all systems of missions to raise up an exten^ 
sive native agency. The London Missionary Society missionaries 
had all of them devoted themselves, from the time when they had 
acquired the language, to raising up a number of converts who 
might go forth to preach. And to this was their great success in 
the north of China mainly attributable. Careless, apathetic, and 
indifferent, as the Chinese are in a heathen state, let them only 
come under the influence of Christianity, and the same change passes 
over them as over Europeans: they become earnest, hearty, and 
steadfast in showing to their fellow-countrymen the way of salvation. 
To the eloquent declarations of gospel truth, made by some of them 
at Shanghai, he had listened with the greatest pleasure. They ez<^ 
hibited in their work as much carefulness as earnestness. They 
would carry on the work of the Gospel throughout China much more 
extensively and efficiently than any Europeans could. Dr. Lock* 
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lutti then adverted to Mr. Stubbing* observations regitrding the 
infloenoe of females^ which (he said) in China was imperatively Native 
demanded. Without it they could do little for the spiritual wel- J^^meIm 
ftre of the women of that vast empire. Female converts must aid "*i^**^^^ 
in the conversion of their countrywomen. Europeans had very 
little chance of access to them ; but the wives, daughters, and 
sisters of native converts, could reach them. Female influence and 
agency were extensively and beneficially employed at Amoy and 
at Ningpo, rendering very great service to the cause of Christ. 
Ifiss Aldersey, whose useful labours are well known in Europe, 
went ont on her own responsibility to establish and carry on a 
large school at Ningpo ; and God had raised round her a number 
of females who had consecrated their time to the great work. In 
all the countries of the East, too great stress could not be laid on 
the agency of converted female natives. They visit the villages, Their work. 
and gather around them a number of women, to whom they declare 
Jesus and his salvation ; and it was a cheering circumstance that 
even in China, which was generally supposed to be so unapproach- 
able, and where women would come so little under missionary in- 
fluence and teaching, the work was going on so heartily and well. 
He (Dr. Lockhart) then spoke on the subject of rendering into Ronuuiieing 
Boman orthography the signs of the Chinese language, briefly 
brought before the Conference on the previous day by Dr. Gun- 
dert. It might be to some extent desirable, that in a school small 
books and tracts should be printed in this particular orthography ; 
bat it could not be thus used extensively, because dialects in China 
differ so materially. A book written in the orthography of one 
place could not be understood in another place, thirty or forty miles why not 
distant. One produced at Shanghai would be perfectly useless "^^^^aaW** 
at Ningpo. Every missionary has hitherto used his own discretion 
as to the sound of certain vowels and consonants. This produces 
endless confusion. No Roman orthography, however, can accurately 
render the sounds and tones of the Chinese characters so that it 
can be used in books for the natives. The Cliinese language and Chineee am 
character can be acquired by Europeans by industry and applica- 
tion, and they must use it if they would fully get to the minds of 
the natives. The native mind must be used to a large extent in 
the writing and translation of tracts ; but of course natives should 
not translate the Scriptures unassisted. No European missionary 
ever idiomatically translated the Scriptures into any foreign Ian- TransUtimi 
gnage without a judicious employment of native teachers. The **'***• ^^^**' 
best-instructed native teachers, being obtained for the purpose, the 
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Uranslation' of the meaning and spirit of the word of God from the 
*%riginal tongues most emanate from the mind of the missionaxj 
himself. It had been well put by Dr. Bajlee, that he would not 
give his Uniyersity Greek for all the vernacular Greek ever 
spoken. 

The Key. Wm. Faikbrother, Secretary for Funds to the Lon* 
don Missionary Society, said, — that modem missions had a historj 
to which they could now refer. In certain districts native agency 
had accomplished wonders. By it a great number of the South 
Sea Islands had been won to the church of the Redeemer ; and the 
same might, under God, be said of Madagascar, and of the Karen 
church. Let them ask themselves, — Was it possible to apply the 
the plans and measures which had been adopted in these parts, 
and which had been so honoured of God, to other parts of the 
mission-field ? 
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Charles Swallow, Esq., Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, spoke of the tie which bound him to mission- 
work in a dear brother-in-law who had laboured and died at the 
Missionary Institution maintained by the Church Missionaiy 
Society at Cotta in Ceylon. He asked, — Could not the female 
native converts be more largely employed as evangelists, especially 
on the Sabbath, and among the unconverted heathen of their own 
sex? They might prove most useful and powerful auxiliaries. 
He thought that no more effectual plan could be adopted for 
increasing the liberality which the Sunday-schools of our land 
have bestowed upon Christian missions, than to show that some* 
thing like a Sunday-school plan is prevailing in our missions. 
Children jump at conclusions without reasoning through the pro- 
cesses by which those conclusions are arrived at ; and he believed 
that in the manufacturing districts especially, practical men also 
had a growing idea that by employing native agency in this way, 
missions would effect greater results. 

Mf^or Davidson s^d, — I have very great diffidence in ob* 
trading myself on this meeting; yet having resided for a long 
period in India, and having been brought very much in contact 
with the great body of the people ; and having also had, whea 
employed in the revision of the Land Bevenue, to raise and educate 
a large native agency; I think I may be permitted to add my 
testimony to that of Colonel Dawes as to the great importanoe 
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of baying in missionary-work a native agency ihorougblj suited 
to the work in which thej are engaged. I believe there is a charocterof 
great deal of misapprehension with respect to the character of ^iq^S!^ 
the people who are to be operated upon in India. I mjsclf was 
ten years in India before I knew almost anything of the 
people of India. The reason was, that I was with my regiment 
going from station to station, and I came in contact only with 
tiuMe natives who are to be found at the large stations and in large 
ciliea. The last ten years of my residence in India were passed 
entirely among the native agricultural population. I pitched my 
tent by their villages and lived amongst them, altogether away Tho poa- 
from European society. For months I never spoke my own"** 
language. During that period I came in contact with what 
ooDStitates the great body of the people of India. Many people 
in this country view the natives of India as if they were all 
learned Brahmins. Now these said Brahmins constitute a mere Rrahmina 
fraction of the population. Are we, then, to educate our native ^^^' 
agents as if they were to contend only with learned Brahmins ; 
or are we to educate them so that they may be able to labour 
among the native population at large? I had, as I said, to 
raiee a native agency for a special and a very difficult purpose, that KaUve 
of making a correct survey of the country ; and also a careful esti- ^eyg^ 
mate of the comparative productive powers of the soil, of each field, 
a work altogether new to them. I did not seek to make them qualified 
for anything more than the very work they had to perform. I se- 
leeted them from the people amongst whom I was acting ; they were 
mostly young men, whom I chose in a great measure from their how raiied 
intelligent appearance ; I then educated them for their work, and ^^' 
&r it alone. And this is, I think, the principle which we must 
observe in our efforts to evangelise India. I am far from consider- 
ing a high education as thrown away. I do believe we ought to 
educate some of our native agents in the highest possible manner; 
bat for the general agency by which we are to operate upon the 
people of India, I do not think so high a class of education istofnmiMioii 
either necessary or desirable. We should seek to make native 
agents fit for the work they have to do. A great deal of time 
and labour have been wasted in attempting more than this. I 
folly agree also with Colonel Dawes as to the advisability of their 
not adopting our English dress and English habits. I think the XaUve 
native agent will have far greater influence when he goes amongst CTiwe lUce 
the people as one of themselves, differing from others only in ^^01!^ 
having the love of Christ in his hearty and in seeking to impart 
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that lore to his fellow-countrTmen. Haying passed so many yean 
in close intercourse with the rural population, I may be permitted 
to say that the impression left on my mind was in the highest degree 
favourable. There were two things that fixed themselves in mj 
mind : the first, the almost inexhaustible resources of the soil in 
India, with the great extent to which it yet remains to be developed ; 
and the other, the almost inexhaustible resources of the minds of 
mutiTa^ the people of India. I was greatly struck with the fine heads 
fiuo peoplA. and countenances of the rural population generally, and with the 
intelligence they displayed; these men had been brought up in 
the most primitive manner, and had scarcely ever come in contact 
with Europeans, yet they were ready to converse in an inteUi- 
gent way on any ordinary subject. I was also much pleased with 
the great interest they take in theological discussions. I had not 
^lll^J^I^^ much time to devote to this great work ; but on the Sabbath I was 
accustomed to invite them to my tent at the time when I was 
instructing my own servants, and to ask them to join in con versa* 
tion on the subjects under notice. Large congregations would as- 
semble on these occasions at my tent-door, and the conversations that 
took place were exceedingly interesting. I have felt most deeply, 
during the recent disturbances in India, that a very erroneous im« 
Wr^im- pression has gone abroad with respect to the natives of India. We 
aboutthem. take our opinion of them from the cases of atrocity that have 
come before us, and from the opinions of those who have come in 
contact only with the natives found at our military stations, who 
are the very worst specimens of the race. I myself have a great 
.love for the people of India ; and if I were to return to those dis- 
tricts where I laboured, I firmly believe that at every one of those 
villages I should be received with cordiality and friendship by those 
poor natives. It will, indeed, be a cause of rejoicing to my heart 
to find that something adequate is being done in order to communi- 
cate to them the '^ unsearchable riches of Christ.'' 

Dr. Mao- Dr. Macgowan, American Medical Missionary from China and 

Japan, remarked, that he also might say things pleasant to the 
car, suggesting encouraging prospects ; but he thought their time 
^uwTbe ''^o^^ ^ more profitably employed in indicating the defects and 
pointed out difficulties attending the subject under their notice. If two hours 
were set apart to this end, for addresses of five minutes each, he 
felt assured there would be twenty-four speakers who could detafl 
defects that had come under their own observation which would 
prove useful to us alL The great subject after all was : How &r 
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luiTe missions been successful ? Considering^ the CTeat outlay of Our saooe« 

nut cotial to 

money and labour that had been expended, there had been a want oiur effort*. 
of success; the results had not been commensurate with the just 
expectations entertained. This subject they had not grappled 
with. He represented China, but his observations of the mission- 
field extended from Bengal to Japan ; and, coming from that 
ootoesal country, he was bound to state that some mistakes of 
eoloesal proportions had been committed in his field. As regards 
the language, that man is an encumbrance who does not master it, Miadonaries 

_, i./».i ▼■» 1. inu«tknow 

whatever other qualifications he may possess. He must also strive the language 
to become intimate with the people, and grapple with the subject, ^pie.^ 
not at arms'-length, but man to man, as it were. Their experi- 
ence in China suggested that they should '^ make haste slowly," and 
that the emplo3rment of native agency had been, to some extent, 
detrimental to the healthful growth of missions in that empire. The 
results of the too early employment of native agents had been dis- Undue haate 
astroos. Native agency was, indeed, all-important ; but they had nutivw. 
been pressed and impelled by friends at home to employ and trust 
to natives too soon; one of the results being, that they were filling 
iheir churches with hypocrites, because men were anxious for EtU result: 
employment. The heathen outside saw this, and, as a consequence, 
became only too anxious to join us. He had suggested to his own 
Society that hereafter, in establishing new missions, they should 
rdy for a time on native agency only so far as it was unpaid ; that its <mr«. 
the natives, every man of them, should understand from the be- 
ginning that it is their business to propagate religion. It is safe, 
as a general rule, not to salary native assistants until their fellow- 
church members so far confide in them as to aid largely in their 
maintenance. It is by this slow process only that healthful 
churches can be established. 

The Rev. Thomas Gardiner, Free Church missionary in Rev. t. 
Calcutta, observed that ho was known to be connected with a par- ^"**'"" 
ticular system ; but the few words he should say expressed only 
his own individual views and sentiments. He fully agreed with 
Major Davidson, that there had been lometimes manifested a want 
of due consideration as to the fields 0/ labour for which it was 
proposed to raise up these men. Missionaries in India laboured 
in very different localities. The Presidency cities were crowded DifTcrenoea 
with Englbh educated young men, whilst in many of the rural require Zr- 
districts scarcely an European idea or word had yet penetrated. toainJxv.^ 
It was thus perfectly clear that the trainings for these diverse 

P 
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localities must be different ; a nniform system was entirely oat of 
the question. They of the Free Church mourned that they had 
not more native agency in connexion with their own mission. 
Perhaps they might have in some respects their own system to 
thank for it ; and it behoved them to study to find out their weak 
points. No man had yet enunciated a perfect system ; and he was 
a very hopeless man in many ways whom experience taught nothing. 
Now what was the training they gave to their men in Calcatta? 
They introduced them into the world of English thought and 
feeling, English science and literature ; they felt its fascination 
and its charms; they lived therein for years, until they were 
brought through a college education, uid had become to a very 
great extent anglicised and denationalised ; and after aU this, thej 
sent them oflTinto the country districts, where not a single English 
idea or sympathy was to be met with I Was it to be wondered 
at if such young men found themselves out of their element, and 
experienced a difficulty in settling down to the work of evan- 
gelising their countrymen ? And were we to be surprised if a 
considerable amount of moral weakness continued to ding oflen to 
brethren who had been born, and brought up, and had lived for 
years under the influences of a system so unspeakably corrupting, 
perverting, and degrading, as Hindooism ? If we are to raise np 
men to labour amongst their educated countrymen in a city like 
Calcutta, then English education is the thing required ; but for 
men for the country at large it is manifest that, instead of this 
high English education, which has been made so much of, we 
should have a special training, very much in the vernacular 
tongue. Not that we should send forth any of them ignorant 
or uneducated, for there were works in theology and philosophy 
in which it was desirable they should all be instructed ; but he 
did feel that great discrimination and judgment should be exercised 
in this matter. Mr. Gardiner further adverted to the difficulty 
attaching to the stipend of native agents. It was at present a 
standing difficulty with mission boards. He wished he could sayi 
from his own experience, that even the high salaries they had 
given to their native brethren had satisfied them. They must, on 
these points, fight their way to the light, and endeavour to learn by 
experience, owning where the difficulties were of their own creation, 
and striving to get rid of them. 



R«T. p. L4- The Bev. P. Latrobe observed, that if there was any one 
'*"'*' subject on which, after forty years' connexion with missionary 
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wtnlc, he still wished to learn something, it was that of natiye 
igency. The Society he represented had been a pretty long time 
in the missionary field, and God had blessed them with a large 
oaeasiire of saccess among certain tribes and nations of men ; but 
ie candidly confessed, that with regard to the training of native 
igents they felt themselves somewhat in the rear of their brethren, EzDerienc* 
lad would therefore be thankful for any suggestions which would J|^^"" 
snmble them to do better in time to come. They had laboured ^^^^ 
inKXDgst, perhaps, the most unfavourable races, — Greenlanders, 
Elsquimaux, and the American Indians, — people who led a very 
peculiar kind of life; and amongst their poor sable fellow- 
nbjects of the West Indies and Southern Africa — classes not to 
ye compared for a moment with the intelligent races of British 
badisL, in the matter of intellectual advancement. Still he thought 
(hey ought to have been more successful in the North, West, and 
South, than they had been. In substance he agreed with the 
[M^r that had been read, as also with the excellent remarks that 
bad fallen from Colonel Dawes and Major Davidson. He fully 
recognised the distinction drawn between native agents evidently The cAn<id 
Balled by God and those to a certain extent trained, — trained trained. 
Bither by the missionaries in schools, or trained by God's provi- 
lential dealings. In their own missions, they had some very 
itriking examples of the power of the grace of God in preparing 
native agents. He would just name one : Samuel Kayamak, the Example. 
Irat Greenland convert, whose conversion taught a lesson not only 
to their own feeble and insignificant Church, but to the whole 
Christian Church throughout the world, in the circumstances that 
led to it, — the simple setting forth of the story of a Saviour's love. 
rhat man proved a marvellous evangelist among his countrymen. 
His life was short ; but during the three years that followed his 
conversion, he made more converts — speaking after the manner 
df men — than the missionaries themselves. There were many 
(rthers equally useful and energetic, although they possessed 
tittle of that knowledge deemed necessary for teachers — little of 
buman wisdom or learning. He (Mr. Latrobe) doubted whether The call of 
they were sufficiently attentive to the workings of God Himself, Slltchedtor. 
ind particularly in times of gracious revival. Were they suffi- 
ciently careful to ascertain, who were fitted for the work in their 
iiearts, although they might be deficient in those other require- 
nents which were thought desirable ? Our missionaries should 
M more attentive to this point, seeking amongst their flocks, 
sapecially the younger portion, for those who were trained by 
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God's Spirit, and by the workings of His Providence, to become 
useful among their fellows. Major Davidson's remark was of 
immense importance — that we should not fljtoo high, and should 
not employ men for work they are unfitted to perform. It was a 
remark peculiarly applicable to the natives of the West Indian 
islands. '^ To the poor the gospel is preached," and to the poor 
and ignorant they must have special reference in all their labours; 
praying for the outpouring of the grace of God upon them, and 
giving them such a measure of education as will fit them for the 
work of evangelists, before calling them into the service. 
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The Rev. Dr. O'Meara stated, in reference to the North 
American Indians, amongst whom he had had considerable 
missionary experience, — that the rule so applicable to India did not 
apply to them. He had heard that in India it was desirable for the 
native agents to be as much as possible assimilated in habits and 
mode of life to their fellow-countrymen amongst whom they 
laboured. That was not the case among the North American 
Indians. It was strange that such a rule should be required 
amongst an educated and comparatively civilised people, and its 
very opposite amongst a barbarous nation. But he thought it arose 
from that very fact, — their being in a low state of social existence. 
The Indian looks upon himself as a being of an inferior race ; and 
his desire is to rise as much as possible to the level of the white man. 
If a native goes amongst them to preach the gospel, but retains 
habits akin to their own, his word is regarded as of no moment 
whatever; for this reason it is desirable, nay, absolutely necessary, 
that a considerable degree of civilisation, and of the habits 
attaching to the white man, should be attained. It was not 
necessary that, in all cases, a very high degree of education should 
be imparted; but when that was possible, it would and did prove a 
most valuable adjunct to the native agent amongst the Indians of 
North America. He had found this to be the case with the one 
native missionary whom he had himself been enabled to prepare for 
the work, and who was now an ordained minister to the people of 
the fold which he himself had just quitted. This man had 
received a secular education under the care of Bishop Andersoni 
who gave him a letter of introduction to himself. Being at that 
time in want of an assistant, he employed him at first as acatechist 
He resided at his house, and pursued his education under his own 
care. He found him very far advanced in classical and other 
knowledge ; and he looked forward to making him aa efficient 
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;ent in other portions of the work ; and not in yain. After he 
kd studied theology with him for two years, he went to pre- 
nt himself for ordination ; and he (Dr. O'Meara) had the gratifi- 
don of hearing that he stood second amongst a large number of 
ndidates, the one above him being a Cambridge man. When he 
nrned, and set to work, he did not show that his superior 
ication had at all spoiled him for labour among his countrymen : 
was just as ready to enter dirty wigwams as before for their 
:e8 ; and to sit down for the translation of the Scriptures when 
was with himself. This man was at the present time engaged 
preparing another native agent, a relative of his own, who 
old in due time come out in just the same way as his relative 
I done before him. Again he repeated, the North American Th«I°<yatt 

st&iidftrd* 

lians, as a people, were not only desirous to be raised from 
barism, but to raise themselves. Civilised men should go 
>ngst them, men who would be looked up to by them. They 
wed the white man as a being of superior race, and expected 
rds of wisdom from his lips ; and his cultivated and earnest 
ive brother of whom he had been speaking was now just as 
ch looked up to as was the European himself. 

The Rev. Hope Waddell claimed the interest of the Con- 2?^ h. m. 

Waddkll. 

mce in favour of African missions. The question of native 
ncy presented itself to him in regard to the African race in the 
at Indies, and in the African continent itself. He did not 
ider at diversity of opinion on this subject. The mission- work 
I yet young : the Church was only now taking it in hand : but 
» generations had passed since its need had first been largely 
, They might have made mistakes, but they would learn from 

experience of the past to correct the future. Missionaries 
rywhere felt the necessity of native agency, and were all 
irons of employing it. But he feared that they frequently 
)loyed such agents too soon ; urged by the greatness of the work, Amenta 

opportunities pressing around them, the willingness of their too aoou. 
ng converts, and the pressure from home. The question had 
ti raised whether young men prepared for service in the church 
lid make the best agents, or those converted in middle life, and 
t the period for any considerable mental improvement. Perhaps 
^mbinatiou of both- was the best. In the West Indies, middle- Older r.nd 
1 men, being the first converts, had been the first employed ; and melT K'th 
ly true and valuable Christian men were amongst them, who "*i***^'^ 
lid not by anything be turned aside from rendering service to the 
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Lord. But they had ako found it advantageous to employ youngs 
men, who had not been wedded to old things before they hecBt^ 
converted, and had received some education under the care of t^^ 
missionaries. He would, therefore, combine the two. As '^ 
EducaUon ^he amount of education to be imparted, he would not um ^^-^^^ 

not to be too r -^ ^ , 

Wfi^ high. Latin and Greek, science and philosophy, were not essent;^*^ 

to make a man a good minister of Jesus Christ. These our hot:*^ 
ministry cannot well do without; but when a native Christi^*^ 
teacher entered upon his work, he would not be able to make use ^^^ 
them. There must, however, be a measure of comparison betwe^ ^ 
the teacher and the taught. In this country, general educatic^^ 
was prevalent, all minds. were taught; and the ministry must nc^'^ 
be below the ordinary level, but rather above it ; and it must Ir^ 
so to some extent betwixt the native agent and those whom h^ 

Native {q ggnt to instruct. Mr. Waddell then adverted to the idea wIiicE=K 

af^entB must t . ^ 

be raised on was at ono time prevalent of makine the West Lidian coloured- 

the n>ot. 

population a kind of native agency for the introduction of th^ 
gospel amongst the Negroes of Africa. It had not succeeded^ 
Although the former were of the same race as the latter, they were 
no longer to be considered natives. He would not wish to under- 
value their use for this purpose, but Missionary Societies had expe- 
rienced too many disappointments to warrant him in saying thai^ 
much dependence was to be placed upon this agency. In every 
country they must raise their native agencies on the spot. In Calabar* 
all the missionaries learn the native tongue, and teach in it botlft 
in schools and from the pulpit : they deemed this a matter of the 
first importance. English, however, was taught in the schools, as 
it furnished a means of great improvement to the young people, 
who, as well as the chief inhabitants of the country, were quito 
ambitious of learning it. They may differ in their languages fnuxt 
each other ; coast tribes may not be able to converse with each, 
other; but they all know something of English. As to native 
teachers copying the dress and mode of living of the Europeans, in 
Africa, it was to some extent indispensable. It would be a great 
hardship to oblige them to conform to the heathen in these respects, 
i>re« for the dress of the latter, as they well knew, was almost nil. We 

did not insist upon their adopting all our dress, but something was 
necessary for decency's sake. As to the work of translating, when 
their native converts acquired a proper degree of education, — 
which in time they would assuredly do, — and gave proofs of true 
piety, then they might well be intrusted with this work. None are 
better than those who thoroughly understand the language into 
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which the word is translated ; for what sort of an English translation 
ahoald we have, if it were made bj foreigners. 

The Key. 6. R. BiRcn, Secretary to the Turkish Missions' Aid g^. R- 
Society, explained that the object of this Society was expressly 
that of raising funds for the rapid extension of native agency, in His Sodety 
connexion with the American missions among the Turks. That ^tLe^ 
mission presented this very remarkable feature ; it was, to a great ^^^ °"'^* 
extent) a native-agency mission, and it was the aim of their American 
brethren to send their missionaries there simply as evangelists, not Missionnrios 
as pastors. They wished to raise up, as rapidly as possible, native SSJ?*"^ 
pastors ; educating young men for the ministry, and planting them 
over churches ; but regarding their own work as wholly evange- 
listiCy and willing to retire from the field so soon as native churches 
are supplied. The number of agents now employed was nearly 300. Knmber 
The missionaries announced openly, " We do not come here to be ^ntl^in 
pastors in your churches ; such is not our intention or desire : we ^* miMton. 
eome here to teach you the word of God, and to form churches 
which shall in due time govern and support themselves." He was 
inc^essantly receiving communications as to this work of native 
agency, which narrated wonderful results. Look at the wisdom Their educa- 
of their system of education. In Constantinople, the capital seat, 
not only of the Turkish empire, but of their missions, they had 
established a college ; and there, for 16/. a-year, they were edu- 
cating a man for the native pastorate: this was the sum now 
eharged to the Turkish Missions' Aid Society for the board and 
lodging of each student, during a five or six years' course of pre- 
paration for the native ministry. But some parties had said, — 
**How miserably these students are clad: why do not the Americans stylo and 
improve their condition ?" " No," they say, " we want to keep ^ ^' 
these men precisely in the position we found them ; we wish to 
educate them sufficiently for the work to which we send them: 
and it shall be for them a good thing to become the pastor of a 
native church, thoup:h that native church will never be able to 
give them salary sufficient to Europeanise them." Mr. Birch then 
animadverted upon the letter addressed by Rev. Dr. Wolff (whose Prononi of 
peculiar missionary peregrinations were well known) to Professor 
Williams of Cambridge, to the efiect that he had found one idea 
reigning among all the high dignitaries of the Greek and Oriental 
ehorches, that England should adopt the same principle as the 
Pope had adopted in Rome ; viz. that of allowing colleges with 
professors and tutors of the Oriental churches: ail that the Pope 
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required being, that they should acknowledge him as head, and 
to open the then they might teach whatever tenets thej liked. Dr. WolfiT 
to the ^ urged, that since recent legislation had opened the doors of 
churohi. Cambridge University to Dissenters, it had also widely thrown 
open its doors for members of the Oriental churches ; the plain 
proposition being that these men might not only enter as students, 
but might actually aspire to university degrees, without any in- 
terference, direct or indirect, with their peculiar tenets or usages. 
He (Mr. Birch) would only ask, if native agents were coming 
over here, what was to be done with them ? In his office as secre- 
tary he was perpetually assailed by native agents, Nestorians, 
Turks, and others, dissatisfied with the salaries they got, and 
they never would be satisfied with an Europeanised education. 
This question had a very important pecuniary bearing, and was 
worthy of the deepest consideration of the members of the 
Conference. 

s«T. B.L. The Hev. Behari Lal Singh being called upon, then ad- 

dressed the meeting. He thanked Colonel Dawes and Major 
Davidson for the judicious remarks they had made. With the 
latter gentleman, however, he differed on one point. He had stated 
Brahmfns that the Brahmins composed a small portion of the native com- 
JSIrSriuL ^* munity. That was quite true ; but they were, nevertheless, the 
lords of the Hindoos' consciences ; they were worshipped as gods, 
and considered part of the Deity himself; and, moreover, these 
Brahmins were generally very learned men, distinguished for 
their metaphysical and theological acquirements; so that when 
the native brethren went to preach in villages and country places, 
they generally found that the mass of the people were most 
Rumlpeo'^b Illiterate, and said, "We do not understand anything, we are 
niy^onthe just like the cows and bullocks; will you go and speak to our 
°^*^^ priest ; if you can convince Aim, then we shall hear you." The 
people, in the presence of the colonel and major sahebs, did not 
speak out their internal sentiments. But when the people were 
found in the company of their own countrymen, then they were 
ready to disclose their hearts, and tell the missionaries what 
they thought of them and of the Christian religion. So that 
he perfectly agreed with Major Davidson, that when they went 
to preach amongst those rural people, not much learning was 
ijwjh^in required; but when they had to encounter Brahmins and Moul- 
iwiufiwi for vies, then it would be well for them to have such training. The 
speaker then narrated how, when he was labouring amongst the 
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Mahommeclaiifl, they confronted him with their Moulvie, who was Example. 
wen versed in the Hebrew and Arabic Scriptures ; and the argu- 
ment he brought against the truth of the Bible was, that it was 
peirerted in the translation into Hindostanee. This, of course, 
Iw (the speaker) denied ; when he was challenged bj the Moulvie 
to read a chapter out of the Hebrew Bible. Having done so, 
the Moulvie said it was not translated hj competent men. Having 
ttgued a little longer, he called upon him, in his turn, to read the 
Sttiie chapter out of the Hebrew Bible; and bj that means 
tboroughlj confuted him, hj showing him that they both agreed 
in the main points. The Bible, the blessed gospel of God, was 
the only power that could convert the Brahmin or the Moulvie; 
hat with different classes in India it required a different way of 
dealing with them. There was one way of attacking the Hindoo 
mind, and another of dealing with the Mahommedan ; and it was 
lequisite to understand this. He begged to differ on one point 
from another father of the Conference. The Scotch system of Scotch >y»- 
education was not too high; on the contrary, he thought that in has^too utua 
one respect it was too low. The knowledge of Greek and Hebrew b!S»w?^ 
which Dr. Duff's College imparted to the students of divinity was 
a mere smattering ^ in consequence of which he learned these 
sacred langui^es with a converted Jew, and with the late Mr. 
Morgan, of the Doveton College. Nearly the whole list of subjects 
on their programme, concerning native agency, had been again and 
again discussed and considered in the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference ; and the only difference that had arisen was respecting the 
salaries of the native agents. Perhaps his remarks might lead Saiariea. 
some to think that he received a very high salary, and that there- 
fore he was not fitted to labour among the rural population. When 
he joined the Free Church mission as a teacher, for two years he 
had laboured five hours a-day, and got nothing. After that, he hib own. 
got the same pay with the convert pupils attending the Institu- 
tion, viz. eight rupees a-month ; then sixteen ; then successively 
twenty, thirty, and forty ; and, last of all, sixty and a house ; and 
when last the subject of salaries was brought before the Calcutta 
Conference, he had said that if it would conduce to the welfare 
of the native churches, he was willing to surrender anything. 
(Cheers.) He had never stipulated for any amount of salary. 
fiut whilst they had been listening to the venerable fathers on 
this question, they must at the same time hear what the other 
parties had to say, in order to the formation of a correct judgment. 
The principle on which the salary of a native agent should be 
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bSS that '^S"^**®^ depended on various circumstances. The first, tbe 
shouiddeter- real necessities of his position ; secondly, the condition of Uie 

mine their . "^ 

amount preacher prior to his baptism, and prior to his appointment 
as a preacher; thirdly, was he fed, and clothed, and educated, 
at the expense of the Missionary Society; or did he himsdf 
make considerable sacrifice in getting a theological education; 
also, as to the moral and physical qualifications of the agents 
themselves ; and last of all, and certainly not the least important^ 
the resources of the native churches ; what they could pay ? That 
question could only be finally decided when the native popula- 
tion should be elevated from their moral and physical degradation, 
and when their landed aristocracy should be evangelised, and 
Aebiaipay become the nursing fathers of the churches. As to the amount 
given. ^£ salary, the highest class of native preachers received betwixt 

100 and 150 rupees per month,* which was much less than most 
of the English missionaries received, but nearly equal to what his 
friends of the Greneral Baptist Society and American Free-wlU 
brethren got. 

The Chairman here requested the speaker to tell the Con- 
ference, by way of comparison, what was received in Calcutta by 
the first class of Mahommedan native teachers. 

yi^X ^® replied, that he did not think the majority of the Moulvies 

®»**^™^ and the Brahmins got more than from five to twenty rupees per 
month ; but then, besides that, there were the annual feasts, when 
the grand idols or pirs were worshipped, and great numbers of 
persons assembled; and also the marriage festivals and funeral 
ceremonies of the Hindoos, at which they received various 
presents. 

In answer to a further question, put by Colonel EdwardiS) 
as to what a principal pundit would get, Mr. Brhabi Sikgh 
replied, that it altogether depended upon the different classes <»f 
and punditik pundits, and the relation they bore to the wealthy heathen. For 
instance, only a few years ago, one man spent 60,000 rupees at a 
special celebration, and the Brahmins had their due share. 

The second class of native Christian preachers received a 
salary of fifty to eighty rupees per month; the third claiB, 

* Although his remarks are confined to the native agents of EvangeBcil 
Missionary Societies, yet he sees no harm in stating that some few of the natite 
clergy of the Propagation Society rcceiTe higher pay than any of their brethrea 
in coonezion with other Missionary Sodetief • 
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between sixteen and thirty; and the fourth, between ten and 
twenty. The highest class was not always the most effective; 
tad when he was asked how it was that so many of the second- 
(dais men got the lower salary, he answered, '* Oh, greater would 
be their reward in heaven." 

In answer to a question he had put to a highly-esteemed 
ftiarionary as to the propriety of giving high pay to some native 
preaehers, he received the following reply: "Oh, we have in- 
treaaed their salary because we have ordained them." Mr. S. 
temarked, that he could not appreciate the value of this answer, 
mJess it could bo shown that the native brethren had received 

< 

ealls from the native churches, whose members came forward to 
idd to their salary. This the missionaries were never able to 
ihow. 

The Bev. Frederick Trestrail, Secretary to the Baptist nor. p. 
Hissionary Society, said, — That one of the main principles con- 
nected with the foundation of the mission with which he was 
associated, was this, that European missionaries should, as far as Miasioiuiries 
poeaibley be regarded as evangelists in the centre of some im- evangnibtg, 
portant district, and that they should direct thence as many "°* ^***"'*'^ 
native preachers as could be obtained. For a very long time 
that principle had been acted upon by the Serampore mission; but 
a change took place, and the Society at home somewhat departed 
to a great extent from that policy, very much to the regret of 
nan J of their friends. They were, however, at the present time, 
manifesting some degree of vigour, as returning to the practice of 
their fathers. In some parts of India they had four (if not more) 
native preachers for every European missionary. The mission 
at Delhi presented features of encouragement that were very system now 
remarkable. When the mission was resumed after the mutiny, SSJhj.*^^ 
they had only four native Christians remaining. Mr. Smith had 
since been joined there by two Europeans, for the purpose of 
helping him ; and some twenty-four or twenty-five native Christ- 
iana had been selected to take charge of certain small stations 
where there were schools set up; and preaching and praying 
going on constantly throughout the day. The consequence was, itg effect. 
thttt additions had been made to that Christian community every 
month, so that they now numbered about 120. He was informed 
that sixteen were added during the month ending 20th February 
last. Whilst the presence of the missionaries in rural districts 
was esteemed to be requisite in order to certain operations, yet 
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80 far as the converts were brought in, it was mainly from 
labours of the native agents. This result obtained at Chitoura, an^ 
other places in the North- West Provinces ; where, too, both mis — 
sionaries and native preachers had had to endure no inconsiderable^ 
^uo^ia* Amount of persecution. Then, as to Jamaica, the Calabar institu- 
Jamaica. tion had been by some friends pronounced a failure. Though out 
of the twenty-four or twenty-five brethren who had passed through 
that institution, some after trial were found wanting in qualifi- 
cations; yet they must remember that that sort of thing some- 
times happened at home, and many were found attending our 
colleges and universities who ultimately were discovered to be 
unfit for the work they thought they were entitled to. His co- 
secretary, and the Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, were ia 
Jamaica now, and had been present at recent examinations held 
there ; and he (Mr. Trestrail) was assured that, so far from being a 
failure, the examiners were perfectly astonished at the proficiency, 
intelligence, and aptitude of those young men, and expressed an 
opinion that the committee at home ought further to support that 
^Atiye institution. Then, as to the great college at Serampore, they 

MaixiiDff aw 

Borampora. had a flourishing native class there, wholly trained in the ver- 
nacular ; and when the confidence of the brethren in the conntiy 
districts towards that institution became what they trusted it 
would be, they would soon find there the men suited for them. 
There was also a home aspect about this question. If they had 

NatiTo not a native agency in England, what would become of reli- 

agencyin ^ g j o » 

luwiaiid. gion? Take the Wesleyan body, for example, and ask, were 
they to lay aside all their local preachers, what would become of 
them ? He himself was a kind of lay preacher for seven years 
before he became connected with the regular ministry. Where 
pastors would do their best to pour out from the churches them- 
selves men to evangelise the surrounding districts, they woald 
certainly have prosperous churches. These local preachers did 
not preach to the Brahmins of England, the churches had another 
and a different set of men to do that ; but the Bi*ahmins of Eng- 
land were few, and the Brahmins of India were few likewise. , 
In conclusion, he trusted that from the fiood of light now thrown 
on this great matter, they would most unquestionably return and 
adhere to the great principle that whilst the European is there 
for certain purposes, unless he is surrounded by an adequate stafT 
of native agents, his eflbrts will be comparatively futile. 



G. F. Bar- 



GsoBQS F. Barboub, Esq., of Edinburgh, instanced the work 
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ch had taken place at Amoj some six years ago. A very remark- 
) work of grace then commenced, and the agents in spreading N&tivv 
rere mainly natives. It wa^ the aim of the missionaries to Amoy, ao, 
ler together some of the more promising and hopeful young 
rertSf for the purpose of training them as native evangelists ; 

by means of this agency, the seeds of truth were rapidly 
Bminated from place to place, and an extraordinary outpouring 
le Divine blessing attended the instrumentality of these native 
Istians. He understood that, at Shanghai and Singapore, the 
agency had been blessed. As to the salary question, he knew T^c^r «]*- 

some of the native teachers were receiving less than they 
previously received when following their several occupations. 
) or six dollars a-month was the ordinary salary. He felt con- 
ed the discussion that morning would establish, first, the 
rability of native agencies being instituted ; secondly, that the 
its should be trained in the vernacular; and, thirdly, that 
rding to the different fields of labour, a difierent agency was 
led« 

rhe Rev. G. Prttchard said, he had for thirty-three years r«v. o. 
ured in a very important part of the mission-field, the South 
( ; where, perhaps, more native agents might be found than Native 
vhere else, and where God had most signally blessed their Jgg^gfgJJ^,, 
ars. The question, therefore, arose. How had they been 
led ? Some of them had been blessed with very little instruc- 
, When the Tahitians first embraced the gospel, in a very 
't time willing and suitable persons were found, whom the 
Nonaries sent to the neighbouring islands, selecting those 
m they believed to be really changed characters, and who 
led to possess a talent for speaking their native tongue. Thus 
e pioneers went forth ; and their numbers augmented, until 
they had four or five colleges in the South Seas for training Cniic^efi. 
ve agents, from which had proceeded a very considerable ^**^**^ ""'*' 
iber of teachers well qualified for their work. He had listened 
[>me of them, preaching to large congregations, with as much 
sure as ever he had heard a white brother speak to the people, 
ongst the Feejees God had blessed the labours of the Wes- Work in Fi]L 
jol mission to such a degree, that they cculd not supply the 
ve brethren fast enough. The people had got sufTicicnt know- 
;e to lead them to refrain from breaking the sabbath, and were 
' waiting for teachers to come and preach the whole gospel to 
n ; and in this case the missionaries were acting very wisely 
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in sending the best men they could get. Wherever colleges fo-- 
training these valuable agents could be established on the spot, b^ 
all means let them be founded. In those he had named, thej hac= 
four years' hard study, but were supposed to have had a moderate 
education before they entered the colleges, like the youth in 
High Schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Whilst there, 
^^^^ frequently acquired practice by preaching in the villages around. « 
those agents. Chiefly by means of these native agents, directed by the Euro- 
pean missionaries, the gospel had spread from Tahiti over alH 
the groups in the Eastern Pacific, and a large portion of Central. 
Oceania. Turning to the relation held by societies towards eacti 
other, Mr. Pritchard said, — It was not desirable to locate two 
iHfferent native evanfi^elists of different denominations in one small village* 
timu. Where this has been done, many evils have arisen. Bad feelings 

have been excited; unnecessary expenses incurred; and mnch 
labour thrown away, which in other portions of the mission-field 
might have been productive of great good. 

iSj^LT.' '^^ ^^' ^' ■^' I^EUPOLT, of Benares, said; he supposed it wM 

quite unnecessary to say a single word as to the piety required to 
be possessed and manifested by their native agents. He wis 
pleased to hear of their Hindoo brother who had addressed theis» 
that he was of the same stamp as his brother at Azimghur. The 
latter had had his salary not long since raised ; but he accepted 
the gift on the condition that if the mission fell short of monej) 
they should not pay him the increase. This was unfortunately 
the case during the mutiny, and his salary was most cheerfully 

N»tiTesnot surrendered. As to the advantages possessed by their native 

better heard , , , ,, i i .1 . i 

than Euro- brethren, they were not all exactly such as they might suppoee. 



What Mr. Mullens had already stated he must repeat ; that they 

did not generally receive a more attentive hearing in the bazaars 

than Europeans themselves received. The European missionaries 

were listened to in the bazaars quite as attentively, as their brother 

Behari had been listened to in an assembly of Englishmen that 

morning. There was another point which must not be overlooked. 

Good The more eloquent the native preacher was, and the higher hifl 

^S!SSk standing in society, the more abuse he got The speaker in- 

opposed. stanced the cases of Mohan, Nehemiah Neel Kanth, and other 

native agents, who, for heavenly-mindedness and devotedness to 

their Master and His cause, could not be surpassed. He had at 

times been obliged to stand betwixt them and their congregations; 

though they spoke the language most eloquently, and their preach- 
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Dg WM quite of a superior order. Nor did he think that their Can't bmr 

latiye brethren were able to bear more fatigue than the mission- tium the^ 

lies. Thej could, perhaps, bear more of the sun, or of sleeping 

nder trees, than we could ; still as regai*ds actual work, Euro- 

eaos could stand quite as much as they. Nor did he think that 

16 native Christians trusted them more than thej trusted us. 

at notwithstanding all this, their advantages were immense. But possew 

rhat we gained by the hard labour of years, they possess at once: ^goa. 

16 language they have. Very few natives understand the language 

ell, who have had a purely. European training. He had seen 

itives of first-class European training, who could not write a 

ige of Hindostanee. The vernacular must form an important Should be 

Mrtion of the training that is given to them. Some Europeans the verua- 

mid acquire the languf^e as well as the natives themselves. 

heir brother Smith of Benares, for instance, and Mr. Lacroix in 

alcutta, spoke the language equal to any native. Generally 

leaking, however, such excellence could only be acquired after 

renty or five-and-twenty years' hard study. Another point was : 

le native agents understood the habits of the people much better understand 

lan any body of Europeans did or ever could ; and could thereby trymen 

stter effect an entrance into their hearts. Another advantage we: ^ 

ehari had mentioned, namely, that they wanted less than Euro- 

!ans did ; in other words, they could do with less. For it was not need leas. 

tked with them as often it was with ourselves; How much can I 

»ty and how little can I do ? Kthey wanted to construct a large 

ilave agency, they must have men who would require smaller 

ilaries than European missionaries. And this was generally the 

kse with the native agents in India. Then, whence would they 

)t these men ? Tbey must get most of them from amongst the oid and 

Inlt population ; for such had their own peculiar advantages. uMfulu' 

hey knew all about their old religions ; and in this respect they 

Msessed an advantage, which the young man who had been 

mined in a college from his childhood did not possess. But the 

iter class had also advantages peculiar to themselves. By the 

dowledge which had been instilled into them, they were better 

)le to meet and cope with the Brahmins, than those who were 

)t converted until they were thirty or forty years of age. What he 

id, therefore, was : Get native agents wherever you can, whe- 

ler from amongst the adults or from the orphan institutions. Higher and 

[ore men were wanted to be trained in the vernacular languages, ^^^edcd!*'^ 

» whom, also, science, philosophy, and everything else, likely to 

9 uaefoly should be imparted, in such a way that they could 
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again impart it in the native tongue. Let the native pastor or 
missionarj be specially well trained, superior in mind to his niatiTe 
brethren ; but, at the same time, in his habits simple as themselves. 

TrftMUtioa. As to the translation of the Scriptures, they would only get a good 
Hindostanee version when such was made by the natives them- 
selves, on the soil; but before they could hope to come to thft^-^ 
they must have a Hebrew -and-Hindostanee dictionary, a Greek* 
and-Hindostanee dictionary, and an English-and-Hindostanee dio- 
tionary. The churches must be better established, they most 
have a full and settled native ministry ; and then they might expect 
Luthers to rise up, who would set about translating the Word into 
Hindostanee for themselves. The native brethren would furnish 
the language, whilst our part would be to superintend the work. 

Boiariei. As regards the salaries of native agents, he had little to say. 
They must look to the native zemindars, for instance, partly in 
this matter. And as to female agency, it was required every- 

Nativ« where. They wanted female missionaries, and also colleges for 

minionaxies. the proper training of females. He wished this matter had oc- 
cupied the attention of the Conference to a greater extent. Pious 
native females might be of immense service in going from house 
to house; but they must be careful to select none but right 
persons for that work. 

WiLLTOH. ^^® ^^* ^' W-^TON, of Jaffna, followed : — The salary ques- 

tion, he said, had been felt to be one of great difficulty and muck 
embarrassment in Ceylon. It had been inseparably connected 
Nataonai with that denationalising process which attached to their present 
not to bo methods of training, and which, he held, emphatically unfitted 
^*°**^ their native brethren for mission work. Their mission to India 
was to carry the Gospel to the people : their national customs and 
habits, in so far as such were not heathenish, but simply national, 
they had nothing to do with. They had not to change their coats, 
but their hearts ; they did not wish to destroy their national cus- 
toms, but the enmity against God that was in their hearts. Tlie 
Th© poaition present system of missions was purely temporary. They did not 
aionuy torn- expcct to have to Send men and money for ever. India would not 
^*'^*^' want them. It therefore now strongly behoved them to select 
native agents suited in every respect for the position they were to 
fill ; and not to raise up in their churches a race of hybrids, 
dressing like Europeans, detached from their own countrymen, 
and needing an income which the native churches will, of them- 
selves^ be nnaUe to fiiniisli for a long time to come. If the right 
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thus trained in the right way, when the time came for 
to leave the churches to themselves, they might leave them 
from CQStoma foreign to their wellbeing. 



Colonel TuDOS LAViEy of the Church Missionary Society, coi. lato. 
his impression, as the result of a visitation of fourteen dis- 
in India, from Delhi down to Southern India, that those 
ve missionaries who had been invested with any kind of 

responsibility, had been by far the most efficient and blessed Rcspond- 
^ ^heir labours. He had seen this exemplified with congregations ^^^^* 
iKi^xxibering firom ^00 to 1200 persons. 



The Rev. Dr. Tidman, Foreign Secretaiy to the London Mis- 
Society, said that he had been both interested and in- 
s^^dacted by what he had heard that morning. He felt deeply 
ii^dobted to Mr. Hardy for his excellent paper, and also to their 
pn^ctical and devoted friend, Mr. Leupolt, whose observations 
wexie most valuable. As for himself, he was irresistibly drawn to 
il^is conclusion : that the largest amount of success which had been 
realised was, in the great majority of instances, attributable to 
native agency. He appealed to all missionaries present, to say 
wliether they were not indebted for the greater number of their 
converts to the direct or indirect agency of Christian natives? 
With regard to the churches to which Mr. Pritchard had referred, 
ihey must permit him to say one word concerning the native 
pastors of Tahiti. Why did they become so ? Just because our 
Europeans were sent adrift by French authority ; they were thus 
called forth by the necessities of the situation. These native 
brethren were not ordained before; but as soon as they were 
caDed to the work in the providence of God, they proved quite 
equal to it. And after twenty yeara of French misrule; not- 
^Uistanding all the influences of Popery on the one hand, and 
of brandy and vice on the other; there were now living under the 
instraction and influence of these native pastors a greater number 
©f church members than ever they had had aforetime. (Cheers.) 
Then as to another field in the South Pacific, the Samoan Islands. 
Almost at every village there was a native agent; in some in- 
stances, a pastor ; and all these Christian teachers were supported 
by the natives themselves, and did not cost the Home Society a 
penny. With regard to Madagascar, twenty years ago or more, 
die European shepherds were all sent away ; and a few poor timid 
knlNi were left in the midst of wolves. And what had been the 
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result? Why, men had been raised np by God to take the 
oversight ; and instead of tens of Christians under the care of 
European pastors, there were now hundreds, nay thousands, under 
Their peat the teaching of these men. The conclusion he came to was this: 
work. . that native agents had done the work in time past, and must do 
it for the time to come. As to gathering them into schools or 
colleges, that must be the work of discreet men on the spot; 
but they must be thorough ChruHans, They could afford to differ 
as to the mode of training ; but there had been no discord in their 
discussion; though their respected Chairman had so carefully 
admonished them at the outset, as if he expected they were going 
To be fitted ^^ loggerheads ! The great thing they had to aim at was, to fit 
^^;^^ the men for the particular work each had to perform. The man 
•pherea. ^^q would havc to labour in Calcutta, must certainly have a 
different class of qualifications to the man whose sphere was con- 
fined to the Hindoo village. In his opinion, all the modes that 
had been named were extremely good ; and it was a blessed thing 
that they had them all ; they could thus borrow wisdom from each 
one. In conclusion, he trusted that their dear brethren in every 
part of the great mission-field would not look to them continually 
to send forth a great increase of white faces and European teachers; 
but rather consider themselves bishops in the best sense of the 
'\Yord, and labour, with God's blessing, to raise up suitable native 
n<?cncies themselves. 

MwuTK. In the following Minute are embodied the sentiments, which, 

with singular unanimity, found favour among the members of the 
Conference on the important subject of this discussion: — 
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MINUTE ON NATIVE AGENTS. 

The nwmberB of this Confcrenco recogniEe as of vital im- NsUn 
yortance, in everj healthj plan of Christian missiona, the work impwtaac 
'«f raising and employing, on the field itself, varioos classes of 
.well-qualifiod natire agents. The European or American mis- 
^onarj, who, in obedience to Christ's command, bears the gospel 
to Bome heathen country, ia a stranger and a foreigner there : his Hisioa- 
vork is temporary ; bis position is exceptional ; and when Cbris- fbnigiui^ 
tianity becomes localised, his pecnliar fanctiona and datics come to oipaiuii*: 
•a end. Christianity must be embodied in a living form in native 
^Drehes; and the outward services it demands must be performed 
try native pastors and native missionaries of all grades. Apart 
from this circamstance, missionaries are few ; the work is large ; 
forrign climates are often unfavourable to their health ; it ia diffi- 
cult to acquire fordgn languages and manners; the expense, more- 
over, of the voy^res and maintenance of missionaries is heavy. In 
all these things native converts have the advanta^ ; they aro at notivo, at 
liome; the language they have learned in childhood; the climate 
is their own ; the cost of maintaining them is comparatively small. 
These considerations show the maintenance of a native agency to 
t»e essential to the successful establishment of Christianity in a 
foreign land, and urge upon every missionary the duty of securing 
in bis work as many well-qualified agents as, on careful inquiry, 
lie is able to find. 

They consider that, while among the convert, zealous lay- La^^ceDtiL 
agents may be fonnd, who, though supporting themselves, are 
willing systematically to fulHl the common Cliristt^n duty of urging, 
both on the heathen and Christian population an «ind them, the 
faith which they have themselves received, it is stiil required that yntite 
some of the converts shtiU devote all their time and all their powers pnwiaKn. 
to the service of the Lord ; and, in various spheres of duty, as 
pastora, evangelists, readers and teachers, endeavour heartily to 
promote his cause. In all such men personal piety, zeal for the Thrft 
work, and fitness to teach, they reckon essential to the right 
discbai^ of their important spiritual duties. 
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The demands of numerous localities, states of societj, and 
spheres of usefulness, differing greatlj from each other, at once 
exhibit the necessity of securing a suitable variety in the native 
agents who are to occupy them. Some will be required to labour 
among a simple, rural population; others, among the people of 
great cities; some, among uncivilised tribes; others, among 
scholars, with minds perverted by false philosophy ; some, among 
isolated communities, where a great deal is left to their own judg- 
ment ; while others labour immediately under a missionary's eye. 

They consider it a rule, of tho first importance, that each 
native labourer should be placed, as far as practicable, in the 
sphere for which his vaiious gifts render him suitable : and they 
believe that, in the present dearth of agents in the vast sphere 
open to their efforts, the services of all may be well employed^ 
from the ablest to the most humble labourer. While young mei^ 
trained from their childhood amid Christian privileges, havi 
proved most useful in leading a community to higher stages of 
Christian experience ; older men also, converted from heathenism 
in riper years, have been found to bring their sober character and 
their knowledge of idol-systems to bear with great efficiency upon 
their still heathen neighbours. 

The Conference consider it, therefdre, the solemn duty of ill 
missionaries to endeavour to secure for the Church of Christ the 
services of as many such agents as possible. They should watch 
well the call of God's Spirit, remembering that, in the exercise of 
his prerogative, he has taken his servants from all ranks, and has 
especially employed the lowly, making the weak things of the 
world to confound the wise. They should seek out all agents that 
may appear to possess the right qualities of head and heart ; and 
make it a matter of constant prayer that they may be chosen and 
called forth by the Lord of the harvest, whose fields they are 
required to reap. 

The system of training adopted to render such agents, under i 
God's blessing, competent and well-furnished teachers, shonU 
have direct and due regard to their intended spheres of labour. 
With the greater number an education, through the medium ol 
thoir own tongue, will be found sufficient : with others, English 
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may be added to li certain extent; and wilh n fexr, nn oxtcnsiro 
knowledge of the £n<;lifili lan;>uage and lilcritturo wilt be found 
a means of storing tlicir minds with largo kuowlcdgo, and fur- 
Jnishing tbcm for those higher labours to which mun of distin- 
gniahed ability, in great heathen cilice, are constantly called. In 
'^teme cases, where native missionaries aro pioneers uf ciyilixadon 
'as well as of the Gospel, industrial pursuits have been found not 
€Hi1j valuable but necessary. 

The Conference, however, believe that in all oases the more Tb«iiii(ji«i 
directly theological portion of their cducatioa should be given jJ^^JJ** 
in tbo native languid ; that in their own tongue tlioy may 
become perfectly familiar with all the expressions, texts, tecli- 
nical terms and phrases, which ore required in t^vcry hour of an 
active preacher's life ; lessons on preaching, specimens of sermons, 
a^nmenta and discussions, should all be given in tlie native 
tODgue : and it would be well if, in their private reading, tlieso 
native atudonte used only their vernacular Bible. 

With this teaching of principles, should at the same timo be rmD'.iM. 
' anodated direct practice in mission work ; exercises in preaching 
' and tbe like shotild be undertaken under the missionary's own 
eye ; that tbe capacities of all may be thoroughly understood before 
Aey are appointed to positions of heavy responsibility. These 
studies also may most uscfally be continued after native agents have mnaif 
Iwen BO placed ; that as their experience increases, their know- 
ledge also may grow, and they may be stirred np to seek higher 
attainments and greater ability for usefulness so long as they live. 

The Conference would dread that any course of training nui** 
' alioold be so conducted as to injure their power to do good. A lum, 
missionary should so guide, and teach, and trun his converts, as 
not to injare their national character. While he should seek to 
improve that character in every way, to raise its tone, and to 
Chrifltianiso all its elements ; when native customs are harmlMS, 
and are likely to continue among the community of his coun- 
faymen, tbe native teacher should ec«k to mainlain them ; ba 
abonU, in his dress, food, manners, and style, eontinne to re- 
' aemUe bis fellows ; and show, that while he is a CbrislJaa inder^d, 
dilbrii^ from them in the posieMion of a porifyiog and ennobling 
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faith, he is still one of themselves. By so doing, he will rather 
add to his influence with the heathen; on the opposite plan he 
may wreck it altogether. 

ite^gMMibie, When the right men have been thus trained, and been duly 
qualified, the Conference consider that, in the various positions in 
which they may be placed, as pastors, evangelists, teachers or 
readers, of whatever grade, they should be placed under such 
responsibility as they are able to bear ; should not be too closely 
tied down ; but should enjoy that amount of freedom in action^ 
which will both test their principle and stimulate their zeal : in 
this way the agents of the native Church may in due time grow 
out of pupilage, and be enabled to work perfectly alone. 

BiOaries. On the important question of native salaries, the Conference 

consider that no rules can be drawn from the artificial position 
occupied by the missionary himself. They think that it may 
most appropriately be settled in every case, by a careful consider- 

Btendard. ation of the average incomes of natives moving in that rank to 
which the native agent belongs ; and to evangelists, supported by 
Missionary Societies, they would apply the same rule as that of 
the foreign missionary ; of securing an income that will supply 
real wants, give him ordinary comfort, and keep him free from all 

fiMtfyofa anxiety. Where a native pastor has been appointed over a 
Christian congregation, they think that his support should come 
from them. It is neither natural nor just that his support should 
be derived from a foreign Society in a distant country ; but where 
a church is poor or weak in numbers, a Society may well continue 
to supplement such salary as the church can give, by an annual 
grant, until it is able in due course to bear all the burden alone. 

Native They believe that, in the extension of the gospel among the 

HS^nis. heathen, the power of female Christian influence should be em- 
ployed as far as practicable ; and that, where the state of society 
allows, and circumstances are favourable, Christian females should 
endeavour, not only as school teachers, but as visitors in heathen 
families, to lead them to an acquaintance with gospel truth and an 
acceptance of its claims. 

Oraiftgae- The Conference rejoice that the native agents, in whose wel- 



•gw^ fare they feel so deep an interest and for whose increase they aa 
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ardently long, have alrcndj, under the blcsi^ing of God, been mode 
the instruments of great good. They rejoice and give thanks to 
God, that in many countries, in many spheres of missionary 
labour, converts, raised up from among the heathen, have been 
found faithful pastors, eloquent preachers, self-denying evangelists, 
»nd that in some cases they have joyfully laid down their lives for 
Christ's cause. They reckon this fact as one of the most gratify- 
ing proofs of the success of the gospel in modem days. They trust 
tbat this agency will be largely extended in every field of mission- 
ary labour ; and they pray, that according to his own example, in 
annrer to his own promise, and his people's intercessions, the Lord 
of the harvest will send forth more labourers to reap the harreet^ 
to which the great field of the world is ripening. 

After a few bnsiness announcements, the utting was terminated 
"bj the singing of the Doxology. 
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Thursday Afternoox. 



After dining together as on the previoas dajSi the members of 
Conference re-assembled at 4 p.m. 

Major-General Alexander in the chair* 

Th© Friday After prayer had been offered by the Rev. Dr. Soxbryills, 
the Rev. G. D. Cullen proj^sed that the Friday morning's 
sitting, being the closing one, should be prolonged till three o'clocL 
The proposal was unanimously agreed to. 



Gominittea 
onftmdfl. 



Robert A. Macfie, Esq., proposed the appointment of a 
Committee : — To inquire and report in such manner as theji 
may deem most expedient, on the best means of obtaining increaeedi. 
income for religious Societies: and that the Committee consist of 
the following members ; viz. 

Rev. W. Arthur, London ; 
Robert Barbour, Esq., Manchester; 
Rev. R. G. Gather, Londonderry ; 
James Cunntnoham, Esq., Edinburgh; 
Rev. W. Fairbrothkr, London; 
Rev. H. M. MacGill, Glasgow ; 
Rev. John Ross, Hackney, London; 

AND 

Rev. J. B. Whiting, London. 



The proposal, being duly seconded by John H£KD£RsO]^,| 
Esq., was unanimously adopted ; and the above Committee werei . 
appointed, Mr. Whiting being Convener. 
Programme. The following is the programme proposed for the afternoon's . 
discussion :— 
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Sifhject: IIow may we best oinAix and qialhy Candi- 
dates OV THE KIGIIT STAMP EOi: MlSSIOX AVoUK? 

Paper, or Address, of ten minutes, by Rev. Thomas 

Green, Principal of C.M.S. College, Islington. 

Rev. E. II. Bickers teth's Letter for United Prayer in 

1861. 
How far it is possible, and advisable, to induce men and 

women of private fortune to devote themselves to 

missionary work ? 

The Paper named in the Programme was then presented and Th« ptp«r. 
i\ead to the Conference as follows : — 

HOW MAY WE BEST OBTAIN AND QUALIFY 
CANDIDATES OF THE RIGHT STAMP 

FOR MISSION WORK ? 

I .. . 

Bt the Rby. Thomas Greek, 

rUNCIPAL OF THB CHURCH MI88TONABT C0LLE6K, ISLINGTOK. 

It 18 obviously impossible within the few minutes allowed for An outiiM 
air opening paper, to do justice to the important topic I have 
teen requested to treat on this occasion. The utmost I can hope 
Of shall attempt to accomplish, will be the suggestion of hints and 
obtlines of thought ; which may form a basis of discussion, and 
lielp to elicit the views and opinions of brethren, who feel intcr- 
estedy as every friend of Missions must necessarily feel, in the 
question; "How we may best obtain and qualify Candidates of 
tiie right Stamp for the Mission Work ?** 

I need not occupy at any length the time of this Conference Jf'ut ^2? 
in the preliminary inquiry : Who are men of the right stamp ? dcfinod. 
Mr. Mullens, in the valuable paper read by him on the first day of 
our sittings, described the qualifications we look for in the Euro- 
pean missionary ; enforced the necessity of a high standard; and fully 
enchibited the zeal, sound judgment, and decision of cliaracter, the 
gentleness, patience, and fidelity requisite for the arduous oiiice. In 
this matter we are all agreed* Spiritual agents alone can rightly ^^^ 
perform spiritual duties. The men we want are men of God, truly 
eonverted in heart, and holy in life ; baptised with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire ; taught by the Spirit ; led by the Spirit ; filled with 
llie Spirit ; men of one idea, one aim, one object ; like the Great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, coontiDg all things bat loss for the excellency 
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of the knowledge of Christ; determined not to know anything save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified ; loving Christ, living Christ, readj 
and willing, if need be, to die for Christ. Such men are bom, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God. They are God's workmanship. They are the special gift 
of the risen and ascended Saviour to the Church. So saith tbe 
apostle : '^ When he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive^ 
and gave gifts unto men ; some, apostles ; some, prophets ; some^ 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of 
the saints ; for the work of the ministry ; for the edifying of the 
body of Christ." A live coal from the altar has touched their lijM^ 
and put away their iniquity. With Isaiah they have heard tbe 
voice of the Lord, saying, " Whom shall we send, and who will go 
for us ?** and with the prophet, they are ready to reply, and have 
replied, " Here am I, send me." 

If the Church would obtain such men, she must not only 
remember the divine command ; ** Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ;" but, also, the no less impe- 
rative duty ; " Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest" The Holy Ghost, now, as in the 
days of primitive missionary enterprise, separates men to the wori^ 
and fits them for it. It is our great business, to ascertain whoa 
He thus calls ; and to be humble fellow-workers with God, anl 
instruments in the Spirit's hands, in preparing them for the glorious 
warfare. 

Fully sensible of the necessity of divine agency to give w 
missionaries of the right stamp, and of the subordinate podtioQ 
which man occupies in obtaining and qualifying them for the 
office, I proceed to throw out some practical suggestions as to the 
best means of enlisting suitable labourers into the missionary ranks, 
and equipping them for the important duties in which they will be 
engaged. 

Connected, officially, as I am with an Institution in which there 
are, at the present time, not fewer than forty students preparing 
for missionary service, I have had opportunities of observing the 
various ways in which God is pleased, ordinarily, to direct the 
thoughts of his servants towards the work, and to bring them 
under the notice of those who may be instrumental in introducing 
them to the field of foreign labour. I will briefly refer to some of 
these various ways : 

1 . Missionary Sermons. The value and importance of the pulpit 
as a means of enforcing missionary principles, eliciting missionary 
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^inpfttby, tmi exhibiting the results of missionary pnlorpriw, have 
keen fully acknowletlgcd in the previous meetiiiga of iliis Conference. 
The pulpit ip, if possible, yet more valuable ami ini|Hirtan(, aa 
sfibrding a means of influencing the hearts and minds of our pious 
jonth in the direction of entire self- consecration to the missionnry 
' work. I am surrounded by brethren who have been cngngcd for 
■ mMBj yean in the foreign eervice : it would be interesting to asccr- 
taJD ia how many instances the first missionaiy thoughts and 
•mirations were awakened in connexion with appeals from the t^mnpla of 
pnlpit. Little as has been attempted in this direction, I find that Dooa. 
«lie-leDth of our Islington students owe their carhcat impressions U> 
■Bus source. 

In the United Kingdom there are probably not fewer than forty j[„;i, „g„ 
to fifty thousand pulpit?, conacrted with the several Troteslant f^jl'tj;^^ 
denominations. What a powerful engine for good do we hero 
pnseu ! The press has been designated the fourth estate of the 
cealm. What may not the pulpit become? Let the duty, th« 
privil^e, the trials, the success of the missionary work, have 
iba place assigned them in the pnlpits which their importance 
demaadsi and who shall predict the result? Might we not expect 
Hut oar missionary force would, by this means sJone, in the course 
•f ft few years, be increased many fold ? 

2, A second instrumentality is tlie Missionary Meeting. The ^inidonu; 
Isiinediate object of the meeting is to communicate intelligence ■"'■■"'•s*- 
■nd report progress. Details, hitherto almost systematically ex- 
'daded from the pulpit as though nnsuitable, or beneath its solemn 
dignity, have been given in the annual, quarterly, or monthly 
Skeeting. And, mark the result I While one-tenth of tlie students 

in OOP Islington College trace back their missionary history to the y.^^^ ^^^ 
pnipit, mora than one-seventh acknowledge their debt of gratitude tiMirinfln- 
to the meeting. Need I suggest that at every such meeting one or 
more of the speakers should seize the opportunity of appealing to the 
aniacience,the love, the sympathy of ouryounger Christian brethren; 
and of inculcating the obligation to honour that divine Saviour to 
vrfiom the Father has promised the heathen for his inheritance, and 
Ae nttcmiost paria of the earth for his possession ; and who 
gave as his last charge to the Church the command, "Go yo f 
■ad as bia last legacy the promise ; " Lo, I am with you always, 
eren to the end of the world." 

3. The next means to which I would allude, is the JtJnday fanitj. 
BcbooL And here permit me to mention my own experience. "^ 

I do n, believe m^ in no spirit of egotism or boasting, bat as » 
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brother amongst brethren, simply desirous of furthering the oee 
great object we have in view, and of contributing any hint which 
may help to secure that object. Until recently I had charge of a 
parish in the West Riding of Yorkshire, containing about 2000 
inhabitants, partly agricultural, partly manufacturing, and with 

Hit own few exceptions consisting of the operative class. When first ap- 

"'^'^ pointed to the charge, about eleven years ago, there was no church, 

school or house, no parochial machinery or agency whatsoever in 
existence. It is hardly necessary to add there was no branch jAjso- 
elation of Missionary or kindred Societies in connexion with the body 
to which I belong. Through the Christian munificence of a family 
resident in the neighbourhood, church, school, and honse^ w»6 
erected, and an endowment provided for the support of the minister. 
Before I had resided a month in the district, and whilst in pooes- 
sion of a mere temporary building which served the double pnrpote 
of Sunday School and place of worship, I endeavoured to interest 
in the work of missions the few young persons who at first consti- 
tuted my Sunday School. The subject was novel : many hid 

^<^ofthe never even heard the name of a missionary ; soon it became. a 
familiar and household word ; the feeling of interest deepened ; 
God touched the heart of one and another of the teachers he hid 
graciously raised up as my helpers ; and, not to extend theie 
remarks, or occupy too much the time of this Conference, as the 

J^JJJ*^ result of these simple efforts, five devoted labourers have gone forSi 
into the mission field. One, alas! is not. After a brief missionary 
life of fifteen months he succumbed to the pestilential climate of 
Africa : his remains lie in the churchyard of Ak6 in Abbe<^nti. 
A second was compelled, after about the same period of service, to 
retire for a time to England ; he will, with the divine blessing, 
shortly be ordained, again to go forth ; the other three are 9& 
usefully employed in various parts of the field. 

uSTfieuT* **' There are 300,000 Sunday-School teachers, and two and a half 
millions of Sunday scholars in England and Wales ; add to tliese 
our youth in Scotland and Ireland. Is th^re not here an ample 
and inviting field for the cultivation of the missionary spirit, and 
the promise, with the divine blessing, of a rich harvest of mil* 
sionary labourers ? 

I can only very cursorily touch upon other means of obtainii^ 
candidates for the work. We have now an important auxiliary in, 

Toim;( Men's 4. Young Men's Christian Associations. Such Associations 

AgBcdatiorp. aro of comparatively recent growth ; but they are exercising 
in the metropolis and most of our provincial towns, an immense 
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e over the class of piTsona for whose spirilna) bencfii Uioy 
've BpedaUy designed. 

ItwiDafibrdBomeidcaofthG TtduesDchnn a^nrymar prove Ttwir oitmi. 
'^to our missioiuuTr openttions, when I mention, that the mctropolitau 
"AMOciatioM alone hare supplied us with no less than six uf Iho 
' Atrtj stadeots we have at present under training in our eoUc^ie. 
-'i' 5. I would next speak of onr Universities. In our fir^t ilaj''^ Uninniiin 
discussion some valuable remarks were nuido by Mr. Titcomb in 
'Mf^rence to the various ways in which the missionary subject ia 
'brought before the notice of the undergraduates, and other mombcra 
'Of his own University, Cambridge. Those observations proved 
that »D agea<7, quiet and unobtrusive, yet most influential in its 
character and results, is at work in that scat of learning. 

I may add, what was not stated by our friend, that during tlio Giamiiir of 
last two years from fifteen to twenty zealous and devoted servants l,^,^'"'" 
of Christ, connected with Cambridge, have offered themselves to 
tiie Church Missionary Society for her Indian and other spheres of 
operation. Of the 160 European ordained missionaries, labouring in 
Mnmexion with the Church Missionary Society, forty, or onu in 
fenr, are members of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin Universities. 

It miiat not bo forgotten that Judson, and several of his honoured nimitw 
Otmtemporaries in America, and Dr. Dutf, Nisbot of Bombay, and '"*'™°* 
ethers in our Scotch Universities, owed their first missionary 
'impressions to inlluences brought to bear upon them during their 
'College career. The universities, then, present a mine which may 
'be worked with tbo greatest possible anticipations of eventual 
anccoss. 

6. Parental Influence must not bo overlooked when speaking of tvmiiui 
'tiifl several means in our hands for obtaining a missionary supply. '"""*""■ 
The Scudder family will occur to tho recollection of many who 
listen to me. While the fnthcr is labouring in Madras, five houh iiutAiuoa; 
aro employed with a large measure of the divine hlePHing resting 
upon them at Areot. Two of the students under my chargo nt 
this time have thus been led to ofler thenuielvcs for the work. 
Tins is becoming from year to year a more decided and iiromiiting 
dement of supply. Many proofs and illustrations occur to me. 
I will merely mention oik. Twelve months ag'>, wtien attending 
tbo anniversary meetings in Dublin, a physician, a barriiitfrr, 
and a clergyman, quite independently of each other, spoke to me im 
the sabjec^ stating that they bad dedicatcil their sonx to the worlt, 
and that it was the constant prayer of their hearts that tiw nceeH- 
aary miisionary qualifications might be vouchsafed to them. 
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Individual 7. Individual Effort has been greatly blessed of God to tiie 

promotion of the object we have in view. It maj Borprise some 
of the friends here present to be informed, that the large proportion 
of one-third of the students, to whom I have already so freqnentlj 
alluded, trace their more direct and immediate call to missioasrj 
employment to the personal effprts and appeals of Christian friendi 

*Exampiea. interested in the cause. The clergyman or minister, the missionary, 
the student, the zealous private Christian, has employed the infln- 
ence ho possesses in directing attention to the subject, and enforcing 
the claims of the vast heathen world. May not the servants of the 
Lord Jesus do far more for their beloved Master than they have 
hitherto attempted in the way here indicated ? /may not be able 
to go forth myself: circumstances in which I am placed — social^ 
family, relative ties — ^may oblige me to remain at home ; but I am 
acquainted with one and another on whom no such debt of oUi- 
gation rests ; men who appear to have the right spirit, and the 
necessary qualifications ; is it not my duty and privil^e to present 
the matter to them, to commend it to their prayerful consideration, 
and bid them inquire whether they are not summoned to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty ? 

8. Special Appeals by the Committees and Secretaries of our 
leading Societies have been found exceedingly valuable, and pro- 
ductive of large results. Only yesterday I was informed by one 
deeply interested in Moravian missions, that when, a short time 
since, an appeal was put forth amongst the Continental brethren 
connected with that body, for volunteers to go forth to the untried 
fields of Thibet and Central Asia, though only two were wanted, 
not fewer than thirty responded to the invitation. In the early 
part of last year a special appeal of this nature was issued by tiie 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society. Reference was 
made to the many open doors ; to the lomd cry for help from India, 
China, Japan, Turkey, Africa : to the exalted Saviour's inquiry, 
" Who will go for us T The response has been most gratifying. 
Amongst the many who have offered themselves, I will only sdlude 
to two : one, a Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who some time 
ago sailed for India, and may possibly by this time, have arrived 
at the scene of his future labours, Allahabad: The other, a Fellow 
of Emmanuel, Second Wrangler of his year. Tutor and Dean of his 
College, and Moderator in the public schools ; both of them, men 
of devoted piety, singleness of purpose, and earnest missionary 
zeaL 

2SS^ 9. I will simply add one word on the Missionary Publications 
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nd Periodicals, ms a further means placed in our hands of obtaining 
MD of the right stamp for the work. It will bo found on inquirj 
tiurt these have largely contributed to the filling up of the mis- 
manry ranks; and it cannot be doubted that they are capable of 
jet more extensive usefulness in the same direction. 

Let me impress upon mj brethren one important consideration suiumaiT. 
loplieable alike to all these yarious instrumentalities. Thor 
BiTolve no new agency or machinery ; all we need is, fresh energy 
ind life infused into existing instrumentalities. There is not a 
brother in the ministry present on this occasion, — there is not a 
brother amongst the thousands whom wo represent, who has not, 
b a great extent, these several means of influence within his reach 
md under his control. Shall we, or shall we not, use the oppor- 
nnities thns placed in our power? Shall we, or shall we not, put 
mi to usury the one, the five, the ten talents intrusted to us by tho 
3f«al Proprietor ? Shall we determine, in the strength of cmr 
3od, in humble, but firm, reliance upon his grace and promised 
destiDg, that we will avail ourselves of the pulpit, the meeting, 
he Sabbath-school, aye, and day-school too, — the Young Men's 
Lnociation, our parental influence, individual effort, special appeal, 
^eriodicahi and publications, and all other agencies intrustfid to us, 
for the promotion of this great object ? If we thus resolve, should 
10 other result or practical benefit follow from our Confcrena;, we 
ihall not have been called together in vain ; and the very ends of 
the earth will, ere many years have passed, rejoice and call us 
blaued. 

A concluding word on this topic. Let not the thought suggest fr//rn« work 
jtaM that if we urge our pious youth to dedicate thfrmiielves to ^gJl^ 
the fixreign field of labour, we shall dry up our liome rcHOurc<;s, 
impair cor strength, or deprive ourselves of adc;i|oatr; siipfKirt in our 
more immediate spheres ot duty. The contrary has invariably 
proved true. Here, as in the other exerciser of Christian phi- 
bathropy, it will be found that it is more blefwed to give than to 
receive^ and that in what measure we m^^te, it «liall Ix; m/ranured 
to «5 again. In lengthening our cords we shall at i\»t: nsititti time 
ittengthen our stakes ; and, whibt waterin;^ otliers, fehaii Itc yet 
iBore abundantly watered in our own soula and within the 
iBBominauons to which we belong. 

Time forbids me to dwell on the «econd hntvth of tin; ttnhjtrH > v^v-e '/ 
iBglg^f Bird bj our progmnme: tiie quaiifving of tlf« ^MrAvh^Um 
who fOMj ha;fe been obtained for the work* I wo«M ttt^ft^ly 
tfaat the come of tnining, whether kj«ig or ihr^ nLfAiA 
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certainly include a systematic study of Holy Soriptures, if possiUfi 
in the original languages; Dogmatic Theology, with a view to tte 
clear apprehension and thorough grasp of the great distinctifi 
doctrines of God's Word ; the leading branches of Christiaii evii 
dence; Church history, ancient and modem, including the mom 
important efforts of Missionary Societies during the last hondi^i 
years ; and, above all, the cherishing and maintaining throogbon^ 
the entire course of study th^ true missionary spirit. I close ibmi 
Hie mitt- imperfect observations with the remark that the missionary spirit 
^(^ can only be cultivated by habits of simple dependence on God ; ty 
the practice of self-denial ; and by active labours (in proportioa <% 
the limited opportunities leisure from study permits), in miasionarji 
work at home, in teaching and superintending schools, visitug 
the poor and the afflicted, holding cottage-meetings and Bibfei- 
classes, in open-air preaching, and, generally, in going to thi» 
highways and hedges, " compelling men to come in." '< The harteat 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few ; pray ye, therefon^ 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers unto lus 
harvest." (Matt. ix. 37, 38.) ^: 

Ber. Dr. The Bev. Dr. Batlek, Principal of St. Aidan's Collie, Bir» 

Batlbb. I^enhead, said; he rose to express himself strongly, but much kM 
so than he felt, seeing that he presented himself undar very pecsit 
liar feelings at this Conference. He could not call himsdf a 
** distinguished" missionary, for he was an extinguished misskmu^l 
It was to the missionary cause that he owed a large part of Us 
present knowledge of God, of his present acquaintance with tlio 
Hit wish to Bible, and of hi^ present earnestness for the salvation of soak 
■ionary. It had pleased God to bring him to a knowledge of his tnidi 
without any human means ; he had not had one human teacher It 
instruct him ; but under hedgerows when the Sundays were fin^ 
and in his own bedroom when the days were wet, he studied hi| 
Bible for more than seven years of his earlier life. Unaided fay 
any human help he had toiled through, and had overcome diffi- 
culties insuperable to every human eye, but not to faith aad 
patience. Having at length attained the object of his toil and 
prayers, a degree at the University, eight-and-twenty years ag(v 
he offered himself to the then existing committee of the Churdi 
Hindrance. Missionary Society; and it was the cold and official manner in 
which his application was received that created circumstances^ 
which rendered it impossible for him to become a missionary. He 
had never ceased to regret it. It might be said that his was an 
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it and pecnliar caso ; but lie contended that it was not. 
the present most distinguished officers of the Church 
ry Society was also an extinguished missionnr;. It was 
, in the providence of God he had been brought into tlio 
leld at home, bat he was lost to the foreign worli. This 
case with many others ; which only proved to him that, einKinr 
best intentions on the part of the Societies, their present "**^ 
icnts were too often an extinguisher on missionary work, 
resolved to do his best to remove this for Christ's soke, 
ipeak and to labour until every needless hindrance was 
■ Every word of Mr. Green's paper bad gone t)omi} to 
^ fiat whibt listening thereto one passage of Scripture 
ibly recDired to his mind ; " Betwixt us and you there is 
jnlf filed." In those strong observations he (Dr. Baylee) 
speaking in a merely critical spint. He gave all honour 
len who had to originate missionary enterprise. It was 
g to create an institution ; it was quite another to see its 
ben created, and to endeavour to repair them. Ho (Dr. Fanitiin 
had been permitted to found St. Aidan'a College. That *^"'™- 
an necessarily partook of the faults of his own mind; and 
IT it should please God to remove him (Dr. Baylee) from 
in's College, those who succeeded him would find many of 
messes and mistakes, and would carry out many improvc- 
rbich ho had failed to perceive. He therefore did not 
. any spirit of fault-finding ; but whilst there was on all 
complaint of want of men, be would say that if he could Ofl'n'ta 
3/. B-year, he would guarantee to find and keep up a class " ™*^ 
idred young men, who would stand any test that might 
}ly be required, that their hearts had been converted by 
rer of the Holy Ghost, and that they were desirous of 
j; tiiemselves, body and soul, to the service of the Redeemer. 
in easy experiment to try. Their Missionary Societies had 
y (if be might use the expression) "begun at the end." 
ig man, truly earnest in mind and heart, but untried, Dimmitj oc 
hted, and unknown, presented himself to become a mis- }||i°2^ui^'' 

Now be (the speaker) would like to know by what rules ""^ 
} would be able to look through that young man and 
n whether he had true missionary qualifications, or not If 
pied the post of Mr. Green, ho should be obliged to do 
-obably Mr. Green did, reject the majority of young mca 
rented themselves to Iiii committee. 
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Mr. Gbeen here explained that he was not the prelimiBarj 
examiner of missionary candidates. 

Dr. Batlee said that his remarks applied to anj examiners. 
Sasa^^ In conclusion, Dr. Bajlee observed that he had been mndi 

**"*^ struck on Wednesday with what Mr. Lewis had said, that they 
ought all to have missionary classes in all their theological schools. 
Here would be given an opportunity of trying young men ; and 
instead of beginning at the end, beginning at the beginning. If 
they took the colonial as well as the heathen field, they would be 
able to ^nd a niche in some part of the Lord's kingdom for aU 
joung men, of small talents it may be, but of devoted piety, who 
might offer themselves. He was not aiming at bringing ** grist to 
the mill'* of St. Aidan's College (if he might venture on the 
Hewflibe expression), but he should bo happy if any body of people would 
stttdenta. send him young men (if his various brethren could trust him with 
such), possessing no other qualification than satisfactory evi- 
dence of true conversion to God and devotednesa to his canae^ 
upon whom they might think it worth while to spend a few 
pounds annually, to see if they could not be fitted for the mis- 
sionary work, either foreign or colonial. He had now in tbe 
Sevenanow College fifteen missionary candidates, one of them from near wheie 
Noah's ark rested in Armenia. He came to him with very little 
of the missionary feeling in a theological sense, and though only 
in his second term he was now full of it. Referring to the various 
conditions of life formerly occupied by his students. Dr. Baylee 
said he had one who had been in the Northampton workhouse; 
and that he would rather have such, with an earnest zeal for soolfl^ 
than a hundred gentlemen without the love of God in them. 
When he (Dr. Baylee) ventured upon taking men of a lower social 
class, his prudent friends remonstrated with him. They feared 
An ciMies that gentlemen would not like to come and associate with men in 
wtioomd. a lower station in society. He replied, then let the gentlemen 
stay away. On their principle, if St. Peter were to present 
himf^elf for admission to St. Aidan's College, he would be re- 
jectv ;1. (Laughter and cheers.) If we want apostolic success let 
us have apostolic practice. It is Christian men that we want 
Give him a class of earnest, pious men; let them mingle freely 
with gentlemen in their daily studies ; let them unite in works of 
piety and love; and we shall soon see them become Christian 
gentlemen. There is even in the religious world a wisdom which 
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is fiM>li8hiie88 with Grod. But what has been the resalt? The 
namber of gentlemen at the College has increased. He wished he 
ooald transfer Mr. Green and his forty students down to St. 
Aldan's College (where they would make him Professor of Mis- 
aioiuuy Theology) ; so that they might unite the whole ninety-five 
fetudents in earnest preparation for the great work in contempla- 
tion. If candidates for instruction were unable even to spell, they 
were welcome to him. He put them into classes fit for them; 
■nd when they attained the necessary amount of knowledge, they 
entered the candidate class (translating the gospels in Greek, and Examples. 
a book in Latin). This tested them. And what had been the 
lesolta? One did not know one letter in Greek from another at 
the beginning of the year, but at its close he beat his (the studcnt*d) 
master at the Greek Testament. Out of 500 or 600 theological 
qnestiona he had correctly answered nine*tenths. There was 
another who would certainly not master Greek were he to study 
it for ten years ; but he had the We of Christ in his heart, was 
aUe to carry a stout stick in his hand, and by his robustness and 
physical capacity could walk thirty miles a-day in Nova Scotia or 
some other colony. He had thrown out these hints that there 
might be as few as possible '* extinguished missionaries " for the 
fntnre, as the result of the present system and way of receiving 
Toothful candidates. Further detailing? the plan pursued withc<»tofUieir 

^ ° *■ * support. 

xegard to missionary students at St Aidan's College, Dr. Baylee 
said they now receiyed them for board and education for 30/. a 
eollege year ; and if any brother knew of any pious young man 
who possessed the qualifications he had spoken of, and would 
prevail upon his friends to raise this amount annually, he would 
leceiye such with pleasure ; or if any one would pay 30/. into his 
own hands he would undertake to find a pious and suitable young 
man for preparation for this great work. He was a constant 
poacher on their Wesleyan brethren, and on the raw material 
lie found amongst them, to a very considerable extent, of ear- 
nest-minded and devoted young men fit for Church-of-£ngland 
missionaries. 

The CnAmHAN explained that the other Societies did take up caixBitAa. 
these very young men, unprepared and uneducated, and had many 
of them brought under college instruction. Referring to a remark 
made by Dr. Baylee, he added that Mr. Green had not indi- 
vldoally the power of rejection, that responsibility devolved on a 
committee. 
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Dr. LocKHABT wished to impress upon the secretaries $xA 
officers of the different Societies the subject of the qualificatioB 
of their medical missionaries. Thej should send them out as 
surgeons, and not as ordained missionaries. Thej would find bj 
experience that the latter course did them injury in the field «f 
labour ; as it distracted them from their particular worL If 
a man tried to devote himself to two professions at once, he wii 
sure to be perfect in neither. Some Societies were beginning (• 
send out more medical missionaries than they had done prefi- 
ously. If medical missionaries were to do their work efficienUj', 
they should bo sent out as laymen ; taking in hand the temporal 
wclfai*e of the heathen, and endeavouring as much as possible to 
win their confidence and esteem, preaching and teaching tba 
gospel as they had opportunity, if thereby they might win souk 
to Christ. If such were sent out as ordained missionaries^ their 
minds became distracted from their special engagement ; and the 
heathen, seeing them otherwise than perfect in their temponl 
work, would bo apt to distrust them; and thus discredit vm 
brought upon the heavenly message they had to deliver.* A 
medical missionary might do as much spiritual work as aoj 
other missionary; but it was in all cases better that he 
should do it as a layman, and not as an ordained minister. 
A preaching missionary, who had a medicine chest and a good 
work on popular medicine, might be able to do much good 
in the relief of suffering, when other medical aid was not 
attainable; and this was often the case. But it was alwajfi 
better that one man should not profess himself to be qualified 
in the two professions, as this was likely to place him in sitoa- 
tions of difficulty and responsibility, from which he was unable io 
extricate himself. 



c^Ilui.^' The Rev. 6. D. Cullen expressed his obligations to Dr. 

Lockhart for calling attention to this subject; and further instanced 

efforts that were being made in Edinburgh, which were received 

with considerable favour, to draw the attention of the students ii 

inJwrtSuariee ^^® Mcdical Schools there to mission work, both foreign and 

3?mwit8of <io^6s*^c* Medical missionaries were an exceedingly useful claasi 

chai-actcr. if qualified to teach 'Hhe truth as it is in Jesus,'* as well as to 

attend to the temporal well-being of their fellow-men. It wis 

very desirable to ascertain that these brethren possessed both 

the missionary clement and tlie requisite medical training. He 

suggested that they should be trained to medical missionaiy 
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1 the lower parts of our own towns before they wero sent 
foreign senrice. 

5 Rev. Dr. O'Measa. said that, in labouring amongst the q?]J*hJj[^, 

American Indians, having to travel great distances where 

rere no means for the natives to gain access to a medical 

a had himself obtained some little knowledge of medicine^ ^^j^^ 

1 accustomed himself to carry constantly about with him knoxriodgo 

'f 'I to ovoiy 

imple medicines. He thought it absolutely necessary for miMionaiy. 
Dnary, placed in his circumstances, to have some knowledge 
nature ; as frequently it proved a means of gaining access 
lative heart, which they could not otherwise secure. This 
dge it was also exceedingly desirable for missionai*y students 
ire ; thus combining in themselves the two qualifications 
1 to ; the power of healing the body, and of applying the 
antidote to the maladies of the soul. 

3 Rev, Robert C. King, of the Colonial Church and gjJ^R- ^ 
Society, Liverpool, remarked that one great opportunity 
evangelization of the heathen rested with their own people 
id among them. It had been a matter of regret to every one 
xA with direct missionary work, that there was so much 
d negligence found among our own people who permeated 
38 of the heathen. Missionaries bore testimony that there KtH influ- 
*9X greater difiiculty in ^^ making way" in the large towns vidcmn 
the country districts. He held in his hand a communi- ^liTotSi!* 
Brom a Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, stating «>«">««^T- 
9 proportion of converts in the rural populations was far 
than in the towns ; and the reason was obvious \ for in 
liere was a larger European element, and consequent im« 
y ; so that when the missionaries pointed to the theory of 
inity, the heathen pointed to the practice of Christians ; for 
ives would look to see what kind of people Christianitj 
and what kind of a thing it was in its working-oat* 
ibereiore, they talked of getting candidates of the right 
for the missionary work, they should not ignore tba 
their own people going np and down amongst the beatheoj 
might; and being a great element for good by their 
e and oondoct. Tbey were watched far more than Ihej 
id. He was quite sore the Conferenee would agree that 
own people, moving amongst the heathen, were what thej 
id to be^ it would wori^ direetly and to a great extent ia 
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Rev. William Fairbrother said ; that in his public services 
he frequently made appeals for young men, and was obliged to 
take the responsibility of saying, whether he would encourage or 
discourage them in making application to the Society he repre- 
sented. But he was pained to say that many who had thus come 
forward did not present qualifications needful for missionaiy 
work ; and in such cases he felt that if they were to present 
themselves before the committee, their offer of service would le 
declined. The number of young men from the middle ranks d 
life, offering themselves for this good work, was, he was happy to 
say, steadily increasing ; and he hoped this would continue; but 
he Avished to suggest what appeared to him a grave defect 
attaching not only to the Churches with which he stood connected, 
but to others. He feared they did not sufficiently pray " the Lord 
of the harvest " to give them labourers. They had been u^g all 
sorts of means, by circulars and various appeals, to induce yooog 
men to come forwardi^ but had in part forgotten the scriptural in- 
junction, "Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth more labourers into his harvest.** This was the 
chief thing. He had found in almost every instance, when speak- 
ing to such young men, that first thoughts of missionary conse- 
cration were entertained at a very early age. This fact gave «n 
intense interest to those appeals which were made to their Juvenile 
Associations, showing that the Most High might influence even the 
little ones to offer themselves to God for missionary work. The 
young -men in their Colleges had generally made up their minds 
beforehand whether they would labour in the home or foreign 
service ; and his only hope had latterly been in appealing to 
devout young men engaged in commercial pursuits, but who had 
not yet made up their minds whether they would enter the 
ministry or no. 



Rot. J. B. 
WaiTiMO. 



RespoDsi- 
bility of 



The Rev. J. B. Whitikg said, they should all remember that 
a very great responsibility rested upon committees of Missionary 
Societies in the matter of accepting or rejecting those who came 
•ommrttees. before them. It was possible that committees might sometimes^ 
nay, often, reject those who afterwards became eminent clergymen 
in their own country, but who at the time of their candidature might 
not appear to possess all the qualifications necessary for work in 
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Hie mission fields. N&y, the rejected candidftte at one time might 
even again present himself after a year or two had elapsed, and 
be accepted. In no matter was there more caution requisite than 
in this. The7hadb«tter(if the alternative were presented to them) 
iqect a good man, than accept a bad one. He thought that mis- 
•ionaries would do well to correspond with boys in the schools with MiMioMH. 
which they had been previously connected and associated at home. ^IJ^im 
Snppose a missionary to have been at Bugby, Cheltenham, or any ^°Jji2^ 
other pnblic school in England ; let him periodically send details 
from hu distant location to the boys in such Schools, and he could 
Bot fail to stir ap a missionary spirit there. He believed that 
the misuonary spirit existed to a large degree in the academies 
and schools of the country. Ten years ago, some seventy men 
were in the hahit of meeting in the rooms of Mr. Nicholson, Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, for the purpose of fostering their 
missionary spirit; the number has now increased to about 230;TiicmM<tf 
«nd the meetings are no longer held in private rooms. He thought ^mi ^^ 
that in general the missionary spirit was imbibed before men came JO'^V"*' 
op to the University. The happy circumstance to which he had 
aUuded was rather an indication of the great spread of true religion 
tbronghout the country. There is an amount of family piety, and 
i)£ religion in public schools, which delights the Christian heart ; 
and this, he thought, was the source and origin of the great increase 
of religious feeling, and especially of the missionary spirit, at our 
Universities in the present day. 

The Rev. Dr. Sokebtille wished to present a point in order Bey. Dr. 
to elicit information. In the Church to which he belonged, there 
was no difference observed in the education required in a misr 
sionary from that required in a home minister. They both ^"^3^ 
attended the same classes in the University, they underwent ""^ "' ■'*« 
exactly the same amount of education, and stood in academic and "oa. 
theological training precisely on the same footing ; nay, in reality, 
they were not accessible to the missionary committee until they had 
passed through their academic theological course. They, too, had 
experienced some difficulty in getting young men for the missionary 
fleld ; and he was expecting that he should receive some hints from 
the brethren of other societies as to increased facilities by which 
their wants might be supplied. Ho should like to know, if the 
•indents attending those institutions over one of which, from the 
paper read, he should judge that their brother Green presided with 
admirable efficiency, — if such students had passed through the game 
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academical training ere they got into them, as the persons who 
were candidates for the ministry at home : in other words, was 
there any distinction observed between candidates for the home 
thrstat^of ^'J^is^ry and those destined for the foreign fields ? He found that 
minionaries. their American bretliren had imbibed the idea, and had put it into 
^ print, that in England missionaries lield an inferior place to homo 

ministers ; and one reason assigned for this was, that they were 
educated in a different and inferior manner from the home ministrj. 
He mentioned that statement simply because he had seen it made; 
and he should like to know if there was any foundation for it He 
thought they would never succeed in strengthening their mission 
staff, until they imbued the churches with this just idea; that, if a 
Their higher comparison must be made, the missionary occupied even a higher 
Son. ^^' position than the home worker. His position was in the highest 
places of the field. Our Saviour's emphatic command was, " Go T 
He knew comparisons were "odious ;" but he did feel that a man 
going forth to preach among the Gentiles "the unsearchable riches 
The highest of Christ," occupied the highest place that any one could fill upon 
needed. earth. And for this lofty position the highest talents, learning, 
gifts, and graces, were needed. He was disposed to say that it 
required more talent and skill, and knowledge of human nature^ 
to preach the Gospel to ignorant people, than it did to the prcachei^a 
own countrymen. Ho should abo like to know, from brethieo, 
Are they whether pcrsons, taken in because of their earnestness and pietj, 
homo^ ^ who had been practising some other vocation beforetim^, but of no 
"* classical or academical knowledge, and who, after a course of train- 
ing in these institutions, were ordained and sent abroad, whether 
such persons, when they returned, were deemed suitable to fill 
home churches, and were fully recognised as home ministers ? 

»•▼. o. The Rev. George Scott, formerly Wesleyan Missionary in 

Sweden, did not ask permission to speak, in order to state the 
mode in which they, as a denomination, found the men for their 
mission work. His purpose was to ask: How were they to 
obtain a larger supply of qualified mission agents? His im-. 
ChxMiftn pression was, that the tone of Christian feeling in this country 
Im^id.^ generally needed to be elevated, and somewhat corrected, on tho 
whole subject. Mr. Fairbrother had touched upon a point of 
vital importance; namely, that mission work was the ordinary 
work of the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. They were too 
apt to regard it as something extraordinary, something extraneous, 
and rather wonderful ; and because of this, there did not exist 
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tbat amount of deep and serious attention respecting it, througli- Wmngidciu 

oat the body of the Church of Cfiriat, that there ought to be. If ■peDtHig'^ 

be bad read liis Bible correctly, it was the ordinary and cssenllal ^kf*"^ 

ircTk of the Church of God to " go into all the ivorld, and preach 

flie Gospel to every creature." And he took the same ground aa 

regarded those who might consider themselves called, by tho Holy 

Sprit of God, to the great work of the Christian ministry. They 

all agreed in tlie necessity of such a divioo vocation ; and ho 

eontd not make a distinction in the commission betwixt borae-Ham«ud 

work and foreign work. He believed the providence of God 00"'° 

would indicate special qualifications and reasons as to the sphere 

of a minister's calling. If Christ calls him to bo a minister 

of bis Gospel, be may send him wherever his providence may 

indicate. Then, further, they oft«n met with parents who took oycrtin™ 

an unworthy view of this matter; and, whilst not objecting to'"''"'*'* 

allow their son to go out to India in a civil or military capacity, 

tbey would think it a most marvellous sacrifice to permit him to 

go out there as a preacher of tho Gospel of Christ. A case had ABdcut. 

ocenrred within bis own knowledge. Ho would mention no 

nsTnes; but he happened to know a family in whicli the son felt 

he was called of God to preach the gospel, A way was opened 

fi>r this through the Church Missionary Society, but tho parents 

could not part with their son ; they discouraged tlie attempt, and 

(he consequence was, that the young man afterwards lost his 

ToUsh for the work altogtber, and at this moment was somewhere 

an ontcaet and a wanderer; where, the parents themselvea did 

not know! 

There were solemn lessons involved in this matter; and if 
that Conference should issue in the promotion of a healthier tone 
of feeling throaghoat Christian England on this question, be 
aagttred there would not be much difficulty in obtaining any 
nnmber of candidates they needed. They, as Methodists, looked couna of 
flrat of all at Uio conversion of young men to Godj they then j^™]^^5 
placed them under spiritual training in relation to their church- ^'^ths™ 
meabership. They were thus enabled to discover, from those "^'"v- 
who had the oversight of them, whether there were necea- 
aary qualifications on the one hand, and a call by the Spirit of 
God on the other, to preach tho gospel of Christ. They were 
then mado to pass through various courts of examination before 
they were admitted into the Theological Institution ; and tbey wero 
asked, at every stage of their progress, whether they felt a special 
hudination to the home-work or tlie foreign ; but when they came 
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Status the 
some. 

His own 
connexion 
with mis- 
sions. 



Asonsnd 
daughter in 
theneld. 



into the Institution there was no distinction whatever as to the 
training they received there. 1£ they were destined for a foreign 
countiy, and the rudiments of the language had to be acquired, 
then peculiar assistance must of course be given; but as to the 
statuSf there was no distinction. He might be excused making t 
personal allusion. When he was first pressed in spirit to preach 
the gospel to his fellow-men, he could not decide whether it should 
be at homo or abroad. He did not shrink from foreign work, 
because he wished to stay at home ; but he felt that, of the two^ 
the foreign work involved the heavier responsibility. It pleased 
God, however, to lead him to choose the foreign field; and, 
perhaps, the little experience he had had, even as a parent 
showed that, as far as he could do so, he made no distinction hi 
the commission. A son of his laboured in Africa ; a daughter 
was now on her way to India, to commence a training establish- 
ment at Negapatam ; and another son would shortly follow. (Hei^ 
hear.) 



Her. P. 
Tkestrail. 



Status of 
TniBsionaries 
higher thtin 
that of home 
ministers. 



Process with 
candidates. 



Tests n>- 
plied. 



Many 
unsuitable. 



The Rev. Fredebigk Trestrail hoped that the observatioos 
which had fallen from Mr. Scott would be preserved and made 
known. Referring to a remark of Dr. Somerville's, he thought 
he might say that, in public esteem and sympathy, their mis^on- 
ary agents occupied a higher place than the home ministry. No 
persons were admitted into their five collegiate institutions who 
were not acknowledged members of their Christian churches, and 
who had not been recommended by the pastor of the church itself iB 
the pre-requisite to their entering the college at all. Therefore^ 
when any of their students offered themselves for the missionary 
work, it must be at the end of their term. In former times thej 
educated them in colleges for the mission work ; but it had been 
found that, whether from ill-health, or the absence of a faciliij 
for attaining languages, the plan did not answer. They required, 
first, some sort of evidence, both as to their preaching capacitiei 
and their power of acquiring languages ; and, above all, satis- 
factory evidence that their hearts were in the mission work. 
Ofttimes some members of their churches, who had no training at 
all, but who were moved with an intense zeal, came and offered 
themselves ; but when the question was asked. What educatioa 
had they received, the answer frequently was, either none worth 
speaking of, or that given in a British school, with no knowledge 
of classical literature, not much preaching ability, and, indeed, 
very little of the ordinary furniture that any one would think 
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eqaisite for a man to go forth snccessfallj and prosecute this work. 

le agreed, therefore, with Dr. Somerville, that it required more Mot« aio- 

ibility to preach the gospel to ignorant people than to the oulti- |iiUoMoUi« 

-ated and educated class. Just as it was with children. One of |?unu\« 

he most marrellous men at that kind of work who over flourished ^^^*^' 

ras the celebrated John Foster. And the power that Samuel lUtidrtn. 

>rew exercised over the youthful mind, was extraordinary to a 

legree. When young men came of the stamp he had described, 

rhat was he to say ? He could not do otherwise than candidly tell 

hem ; " If your pastor and church recommend you, and you wi^h 

ty you shall go before the committee ; but you certainly present 

ittle aspect of suitability." And sometimes pastors, by thought- rantom 

»3sly recommending candidates, placed the committees in a posi- Jl'lI'i'Si^^ 

ion of great responsibility and pain. (Hear, hear.) Ho thought "'"'^ 

bat in this matter the pastor took the first responsibility, and 

nght to be specially careful what he is about. Sometimes they 

sked pastors, ^^ Will t/ou occupy this or that vacant post ? " And SomotimM 

far as his experience had gone, they had never asked one to lu'viioii to 

ccupy a place which they thought him fitted for, to which he did ^' **'" 

tot go, and admirably succeed. Then came' the grave question 

f medical testimony. They went to some considerable expenwj Mofiimi 

n this matter, and threw the responsibility, as far as possible, on 

Siristian men ; getting, of course, a written certificate in respect 

the constitutional fitness of candidates. After all this was done, 

nd references had been obtained from parties who knew them, 

hey determined whether or not the candidate should be received | 

nd if they said, ^^ Yes,'' he came before them for an interview of 

ID hour, or half-an-hour, as the case might be ; and if the general 

mpreflsion then was, that the man came up to tlie mark, ho was 

tffbctionately received. Should he have already passed through 

he college course of instruction, he was sent out at once ; but Kin^Mfrfm 

his was not always the case. They had also sent out fimtunr '^ 

}itj*Mis8ion agents ; and capital missionaries they generally made* 

>De was accepted last spring, who had been a British school-master^ 

kod whom they had placed for a short time in Regcnt*s Park Cd- Xumplta 

tgBf imder the caie of Dr. Angus. As a schoolriitt»t/;r, he had 

leen digging away at Hebrew, Greek, and f^tin, imomuch that 

lis own pastor said of him, ^' He has done about a^ much as I can 

idp him OD with." They had ercrj guarantee that these men 

roold torn out, under God's blessing, good and faithfal mtmtm' 

tries. Then the qaestion had been M$ktAi When their brrrthren fi^j^im^ 

lame back, whether thej would occupy the same relative ymiium ^""^ 
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Rev. W. 

Kaibb. 



Mr. Saker, 
and others. 



in our charches as the ministers who had remained at home ? Tq 
be sure they would. Two such were now present, filling the pas- 
toral ofiiee in the same town, and had been greatly blessed then. 
If they could do their Master's work well in India, Africa, or tbt. 
islands of the Pacific, they surely would not be deficient at hcmie, 
William Enibb had received no great education, yet he Lad tamed 
out to be a remarkable missionary. Another of their missionarieSi 
Mr. Saker, had gone out as an engineer, and not only measured 
mountains, constructed buildings, and taught the people how to 
make bricks and become carpenters, but had acquired the know* 
ledge of two languages, and reduced one to a written form, in 
which he had sent home copies of his own translation of the focr 
Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles ; whilst the last thing 
they heard from him was, that he had produced a volume of 
hymns in the Dualla language. Mr. Williams, again, had been 
taken out of the army to become a missionary. And their de* 
voted brother, Mr. Gregson, who had been sent up to Cawnpcm, 
by Mr. Carre Tucker, at his sole expense, as Sir H. Havelock*s 
chaplain, had formerly been a country pastor, but was now at 
Agra, doing his work right well. 



Dr. Mao- Dr. Macoowan thought, that while scholarship and scientific 

knowledge were desirable qualifications in a missionary, called as 
he is betimes to combat specious and Protean forms of error, yet 
these qualifications may often be dispensed with. When a man of 
Men should tho Harlan-Pagc type presents himself to the executive of a mia- 
the frenh- sionary body for foreign service, a man zealous in efibrts for tho 
seal. conversion of those around him, let him not be cooped up within 

brick walls ; but if he has had a good English education, and is 
possessed of sound common sense, send him out forthwith fresh and 
earnest. Young men, who are competent to conduct Sabbath** 
schools and Bible-classes, may be safely entrusted with the work 
of enlightening the heathen mind. They are not likely to provo 
dilettanti missionaries. They may not act the part of skilfol 
engineers, sitting down to beleaguer the citadel according to pre- 
scribed forms, but, as leaders of a forlorn hope, they will make a 
dart at the ramparts and feel that it is theirs to go in and win« 



Ber. W. 

BWAV. 



The Rev. Williau Swan thought that if the pulpits through- 
out the country would echo the sentiments they had expressed^ as 
to the kind of men that were wanted for the mission field, an ex- 
cellent efiect would be produced. It was unfortunate that an 
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arlj prejudice on this subject still auiriTed in certain qaartcrs. 

t was, that men of an iaferior standard were good enough to be Fonmr 

ent ont as missionaries. This idea was exploded in all intdli- mUMonwiN 

ent circles ; but it still lingered here and there ; and miilisters, ""^ 

rtfacy ivere futhful and wise, vould do their best to dissipate it, 

Rd tiiat right early. Let them look at tho spiritual state of the Bnirtia^ 

bnrcbes themselves ; for from them came forth the j^oung men pnxiuo* 

9 enter their colleges and training institutions ; and if there was mlMiouriM. 

bund a deep-toned piety pervading their churches, then assuredly 

I saperior class of young men would oSer themselves for the mis- 

knwry service. And let all connected with the churches bear in 

aind the duty of encouraging such young men, speaking respect- TminjiMii 

iill; of the service to which they wislied to devote themselves, ttgrnL 

nd kindly help them onward in preparing to enter tho institn- 

ioiu, where they would bo instructed in needful branches of 

Mming. Ho trusted botli the press and the pulpit would be 

mployed to disseminate the sentiments expressed by the brethren 

o this important sulyect. 

Captain Latard said ; that every Missionary Society was con- ^pt- 
lemed in tho matter now being discussed. He believed that the 
eeling described by the previous speaker, that tho missionary 
errice of the church was of an inferior grade to that of the ordi- 
itry ministry, was well-nigh exploded ; one proof of which was 
bnnd in the fact that graduates from the Universities were now 
e freely oSering themselves to the work, from Cambridge more 
MriiGnlarly. It was incumbent upon the churches to supply men 
O occupy the ground, as fast as the Lord opened up fields for NwdDrmai. 
Item to labour in. If the church were altve to its duty, there 
ronid soon be a general and hearty response among its sons to 
be call to enrol themselves under the missionary standard ; and 
n trusted that the result of that Conference would show, that 
3od was doing, through them, a work far greater than they de- 
erred, and that an " abundant entrance" into the now open doora 
roold be granted unto them far more than they anticipated. The 
ihnrches must supply the means, and God would not be slow with 
dt opportunities. The difficulties attending the selection of proper iniirnpo' 
lencna had been increased by some of their friends bringing a onmiDitUM. 
Rcsanre to bear upon the ccmmittees in favour of particular indi- 
idaals, proUgii of their own ; and wherever a committee had 
Jlowed this external pressure to influence their selection, failure 
lad resulted. Let every member of each committee remember 
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that he himself is responsible before God for the person that he 
selects to send forth to be " the observed of all observers" in the 
roission-iield abroad, and the ambassador there of the Lord Most 
High. 



Rer. J. H. 

TXTOOMB. 

Result of 

pmyer- 

xneetingB: 



of localising 
one's inte- 
rest in mis- 
dona. 



In Sunday- 
schools, ^c. 



Candidates 
in the 
Church 
Hissionaiy 
Society. 



Their course 
in the Uni- 
versities. 



Examina- 
tions. 



The Rev. J. H. Trrco^fB spoke chiefly on the vast import- 
auce of prayer ; and instanced the fact that the Cambridge Prajcr- 
Union, one of the objects of which was expressly to supplicate 
God for an increase of missionaries, at the end of the first year 
of its existence, had been the means of raising up for the Church 
Missionary Society four University men. Faith led them to 
believe that this was attributable to that special exercise of prajcr. 
He dwelt also upon the importance of the identification, in the 
minds of individuals, of some single spot in the wide mission-field, 
as a means of extension and increased support. The superintendent 
of one of his own Sunday-schools was led to embrace missioo 
work, from the simple fact of his having selected a particular field, 
and identified the sympathies and interest of that school with it 
n^ was sure he need only mention the honoured name of Paley to 
remind them of one who, though he enjoyed but a short career 
afterwards, was a true missionary and soldier of the cross. Thej 
would thus foster a more vitalising feeling in regard to the mission 
work. With respect to the qualifying of candidates, as a member 
of the Examining Clerical Sub-committee of the Church Mis* 
sionary Society, he might perhaps be borne with if he said a few 
words. A question had been asked as to whether there were any 
distinctions made between the preparation of their missionaries 
and of their home preachers. In respect to missionary work, 
their candidates were drawn from two sources; from the Uni- 
versities, on the one hand, and from the middlo and lower classes 
of life on the other. In the Universities, no distinction of train- 
ing could be made, because they were not, properly speaking, 
theoloG^ical colleges. The ranks of tho gentry, the professions of 
law, medicine, &c., were all recruited from these colleges; whilst 
only a comparatively small proportion, out of the large number of 
young men there trained, immediately entered the ministry. As 
to their University career, therefore, no distinction was made. The 
same might bo said afterwards. When any young man presented 
himself to the Church Missionary Society, the first thing done was, 
for one of the secretaries to obtain three referees, all of them being 
subscribers to tho Society, as a guarantrr* that his gcnc];al prin- 
ciples were such as the Society would be Lkcly to endorse. Then, 
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uch testimony proved satisfactory, a printed set of papers was Papers, 
t to the candidate, touching doctrine, and general theological ^ 
nion on points of church government, and on matters of faith 
I experience, but especially concerning vital piety ; after filling 

and returning which, the clerical sub-committee sat and con- 
ered the answers. Supposing these also satisfactory, the young 
Q was then requested to make his appearance; and three out of 
I committee were appointed, privately, pointedly, and prayer- 
ly, to have personal communion with him, as to the motives 
ieh prompted him ; what elements of true missionary life there 
^ht be in him ; what powers of mind he possessed ; what his 
>it8 of life were, and had been ; and particularly as to his love 

the Lord Jesus Christ; and that his heart was thoroughly 
ved with zeal for the work. Some did not pass this last ordeal; 
; whenever it was otherwise, the next step was to report to 
t Corresponding Committee, and the question was then taken 

whether he should be admitted into the Islington Institution 
not. This routine was universal. As to the social position and Theciaases: 
tinctions of the young men who came forward, these were curi- ^^^.^ "^ 
ly various ; but whatever their difierent grades and positions 
life previously, they were all placed on one footing as regards 
Bionary work ; and if at any time, after having been sent forth 
01 England as ordained missionaries, they were to return to 
ir own country, they would be in a fit position to occupy any 
pit in the land. 

The Rev. William Harcus, of Toxteth Chapel, Liverpool, g^^^^^ 

1 ; — On this question I wish simply to refer to the mode adopted 

a lately deceased minister and eminent missionary of the gospel 

fesus Christ ; one who was, I believe, successful in introducing 

re young men into the work of the ministry, and into the mis- 

1 field, than perhaps any other minister in this country. I Modo 

ST to the Rev. Richard Knill. It was his custom, whenever tiic^Rcv. ^ 

went forth on behalf of the missionary cause, to take some ^ ^""'' 

lortunity, either in public preaching, or during the addresses 

ielivered at missionary meetings, of making direct and personal 

eals to the young men whom ho saw collected together. I 

tember, some twenty years ago, being present at a meeting, 

ch Mr. Knill was attending in the North ; a very small ga- Example, 

ring, in a very small village ; and at the close of his address, 

T detailing both the encouragements and the discouragements 

nission work» he looked down at a few young men, sitting in 
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a pew just before the platform, and pointing his finger towardi 
thera, said, " Now, will none of you go forth to speak a wwd for 
Jesus Christ to the heathen?" And I know for a fact, that (^ 
The result, the SIX or scven young men who i^ere thus appealed to, no leu 
than three devoted themselves to the work of the Lord, as tbe 
result, in a great measure, of the direct appeal made to them on 
that occasion by Mr. KnilL Tliere are many young men, emi- 
nently qualified for this work, but who, from a distrust and diffi* 
dence of their own powers, or of the reality of their call to the 
work of the ministry, are kept aloof; when, perhaps, a few words 
kindly spoken to them by their minister or by Christian friends 
who know them, may be the means of deciding them for the L(»rd 
Jesus. It is a complaint in our churches, at the present tixne^ 
that men of the right stamp cannot be found to go out and occupy 
the high field of Christian enterprise. I trust, therefore, that oar 
friends, of the various deputations who go about from town to 
town, will remember how eminently successful was Mr. Knill, in 
inducing young men to take upon them this important charge; 
and will follow his example. 



Bev. Canon 

WOOD- 
BOOFS. 



SabboUa- 
fichools. 



Dlble- 



The Rev. Canon Woodroofe said, that one means glanced 
at, but not largely considered, as a feeder for their missionaij 
societies, were the Sabbath-schools. If properly worked, these 
would always be found to furnish a considerable number of can- 
didates for mission employment. But to tliis end great pidns and 
exertions were needed ; the assembling of the teachers together, 
in order to instil into their minds those principles which it wis 
desirable they should, by the Spirit of God, impart to othen. 
He had a class of young men, who met statedly for reading and 
studying the Scriptures, and mutually asking questions and re- 
ceiving information, and who never separated without prayer. 
There was, he had reason to believe, a work of grace now going 
on in their hearts ; and they were asking, on difierent occasions^ 
How can I employ myself usefully in the cause of Christ ? Most 
of the brethren present had their Sabbath-schools ; which, if rightly 
used, would constantly furnish suitable candidates for the mission- 
field. 



Wadbixl. 



The Rev. Hope M. Waddell observed, that the conversation 
thus far had been very valuable and instructive ; and the remarks 
made, on all hands, worthy of their best attention. Still, be it 
remembered, the case had been considered by tlie highest autho* 
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ded; and the proper means had been prescribed, 
ecede or accompany all other means. " The harvest Tte Mm- 
the labourers are few : prat/ je therefore the Lord paj tar 
. to send forth labourers into his harvest." They "'"" 
the power of the pulpit as a means of inviting tha 
of congregations, and obtaining increased funds ; 
also be employed to augment the number of mis- 
it especially the prayers of the church, of families, 
iual Christians, should be bent upon this object 
^tofore i and a recwnmendattoa to this effect might 
ate from this Conference. 

Thokas SniTn would only advert to the subject of IUt.t, 

sionaries; church organisations were so different 

.her, and modified so much the modes of training, 

]t they could not do much in the way of discussing 

ition here. But the former was a matter of purely 

!Bt; one in which they were all equally concerned, 

r to be looked at, in order to get good and suitable obiMaiMM 

the mission work, was to remove the obstacles that 
y. So far as his expenence and observation had 
ioh prevailed ia a hindrance, perhaps more than all 
. together, was the parental influence placed in the 
ig man consenting to be proposed, or offering him- 
didate for the mission work, Mow this parental 
1 not be dealt with otherwise than by a tender and 
I. But it appeared to him that, so far as it originated 
on, it was capable of being modified and influenoedf mikodmp- 
the point to wliich he wished more particalarly to **°" 
otland a very considerable portion of their clerical 

to the middle, or just above the middle, class of 
of them were well educated for their station ; but 
low that their mothers and sisters were; and be 
rally, that there existed, in the minds of such, aDtboottiw 
essarily heathen lands WK such as that the mia* bmobvSL 
encounter a great deal more suffering than fell to «»«»»»■ 
>e. He (Mr. Smith) would not say that there were 

in the mission^field in which a European might 
onter all that the most lively imagination conhl 
this waa not ordinarily the case. Now, it would be 
qnence, if through the pulpit and the press, and in 
« people's minds conhl be disabnsed of tbe idea that 
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there was necessarilyy in miorion-work, a kind of physieri martyr- 
MisUkkee dom. He believed thej would find nineteen out of every twenty 
people in Great Britain (of the class to which he referred) who 
imagined that to go to India was necessarily to go to a land where 
their health was sure to be broken down, and probably their Uycs 
sacrificed in a very short space of time! But let them only look 
round that room, and they would see men who, in vigour and 
energy, were equal to any others of the same age who had re- 
mained all their lives at home. Well, next, something of the 
Unwilling- game kind of influence should be brought to bear upon the men 
men: themselves. He had, for a long time, admired the system referred 

to by Mr. Scott as appertaining to his body, that there should be 
a certain degree of despotic power exercised by the Church in 
sending men to places which they were best fitted to occupy. 
He always had a great veneration for (in some respects) thai 
greatest man of his day, John Wesley; who always contended Ux 
i^^^o^tbe %]xQ Church possessing the power of directing the location of all its 
place them ministers, and placing them in the posts in which they were likely 
poeitioiA to be most serviceable. It ought to be brought very strongly 
to the consciences of all candidates for the ministry everywhere^ 
that they should consider themselves no k>nger their own, bat 
** bought with a price;" should consecrate their energies and 

^£d foei ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ P^^ ^^ ^^® gi^eat field in which they might be tbe 
bound to most beneficially employed; and that all, whe would eat tbe 
where: bread of the Church, should consider themselves bound to ^em 
that Church in such a way as it thought the most advisable. He 
believed that it would be the best and truest course to refirtifl 
from so constantly putting before the students' minds, that ia 
giving themselves up to this branch of the service, they were 
doing some mighty work; that it was « peculiar and extra ho- 
nourable work they were aspiring towards.; and that they were 
the work making great sacrifices in so acting; but rather to inculcate 
amongst their young men, that there were just two departmento 
of the same work equally honourable, and equally requiring the 
best men ; and that the one department which each was found to 
be most qualified for, was the one which he should choose, with- 
out reference to any supposed difference between them. A good 
Good for deal of this would be effected, were the practice more oomoKm 
gSa^^as than it is, for men to embark in the missionary work, not imme* 
loieaioneriee. dJuj^jy^ \y^i after they have made trial of their ministry in spheres 
at home. In many parts of the foreign mission field, as in Bengal 
and Caffi*eland, a moderate knowledge of the language might be 
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^mred in a very short time. And thus it was not absolutelj 
Bcessary that a man should bo joong in order to his learning 
le language. It would, in his view, have an excellent effect, 
oth directly and indirectly, upon public opinion in regard to 
lissions, if it were other than a rare or uncommon thing for men 
> relinquish their home churches and go abroad. Such a course, Effect of 
lore extensively followed, would inevitably lead to the idea that ^^m1 
; was not so great a sacrifice which men were making when they 
evoted themselves (as the phrase was) to the mission work, but 
'oald appear just like a transference or translation from one 
hurch to another. He thought that it would show a healthier 
bate of things, when the missions abroad and the work at home 
rere considered and deemed, both by ministers, the public, and the 
niinrch generally, as two distinct^ indeed^ but not very dissimilari 
ranches of one great work. 

The Rev. John Suoden said, he believed it would be a great Rer. j. 
tiing for every man who sustained the office of a pastor at home, ^*^^™' 
9 have a few years' experience of mission work abroad. K any oood for lU 
oang man were to present himself to him as a candidate for the ^SpeoTmnM 
/hristian ministry, and to consult him as to the particular depart- y««™**»«<*- 
lent of the work in which he should engage, he should immediately 
sk him : Have you considered whether it is not your duty to exer- 
ise the ministry abroad rather than at home ; and should point him 
y heathen lands as having the first claim to his attention and He«tii«iidnm 
^gard. Every minister of the gospel ought to do this. The field at dSm^ ^^ 
tome was limited, the foreign field was vast and almost limitless. 
le did not think that Missionary Societies would be doing other 
ban their duty were they to go from church to church, select the Soetottoi 
BOBt gifted men amongst the home ministry under forty years of ^2on to go 
ge, or so, and ask them — ^leaving it to their consciences to settle — ^^ 
rhether it was not their duty to go abroad ? For whatever dignity, 
k man occupied and enjoyed in the church at home, be he even an 
ffchbishop, it would add to his true dignity were he to consecrate 
timself to the work of foreign missions. It had been his happiness, 
ince his return home, to introduce young men into the work of the 
oinistry ; and it was a great happiness to him to know that one His own 
^onng man belonging to his own congregation, one of the most 
^fted, who had td^en high honours at the University of London, 
md withal of considerable social position, had, durinj^ the past 
rear, devoted himself to the work of preaching the gospel of 
3hiiat to the heathen. Both he and others would gladly have 
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gone to the foreign field, had their physical health permitted. He 
(Mr. Sugden) felt like a man (to use the expression in a military 
sense) somewhat "degraded," having returned home from the 
foreign field of labour. He felt that the best part of his ministerial 
life had certainly been spent in the latter work. 



Resolution on Mb. Bickebsteth's Letteb. 



steth's pro- 
poML 



Rev. o. D. The Rev. Mr. Cullfn rejoiced that they had had so very 

lengthened and animated a conversation on this subject. The 
secretaries, however, now requested the Conference briefly to direct 
its attention to the next point in the programme ; the Rev. R H. 

Mr. Bickeiw Bickcrsteth's Letter for United Prayer in the year 1861. They 
must all, he thought, have felt sensible, during the proceedings of 
the Conference thus far, that a blessing had attended the united 
prayers ofiered from many pulpits and many meetings, that a spirit 
of wisdom and of love might be poured down upon them from oa 
high ; in the answer they were now receiving, manifested as it 
was in the large enjoyment they had had, the great unanimity ex* 
hibited, and (he trusted) in spiritual profit and benefit to their own 
souls. The prayer-meetings in the morning had been very grati* 
fying ; and he thought it would be a most becoming step that they 
should resolve, as a Conference, to sustain the proposal which had 
emanated from the excellent clergyman he had named ; and that s 
certain week, early in 1861, should be devoted to prayer throughout 
the entire world : for it was evident that there was spread abroad 
at the present time amongst the nations an enlarged spirit of grace 
and of supplication. The proposal had first appeared in a letter 
from Mr. Bickersteth in the Record newspaper, copies of which 
letter had since been largely circulated, and was to the efiect that 
the second week in 1861 should be set apart for this purpose. 



Anoiher 
woek of 



Woek of 

special 

prayer: 



After considerable conversation on the subject, in which the 
members generally, while heartily concurring in Mr. Bickersteth's 
proposal, preferred the first wee'k of January to the second, 

It was unanimously besolved : 

That the Members of this Conference cordially concur in the 
proposal made by Mr. Bickersteth, and will rejoice to see the 
whole Church of God throughout the world, again setting apart 
a WEEK fob special pbayeb on behalf of Missions^ in January, 
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1861: they woald prefer, however, that the first week of that first week 
iDsonth should he chosen for the purpose instead of the second: 
snd thej pray that a series of meetings may then he held, far 
exceeding, in their beneficial influence, the hallowed meetings of 
the present year. 

They unanimously concur also in the proposal made by the S?iS!ry 
Bev. G. Scott, that on the Sabbath-day following that week of Jh^oiJf^S 
prayer, the ministers of all the churches of Christ in every land SabUth. 
be respectfully requested specially to bring the great subject of 
Christian Missions before the people of their charge. 

The Rev. David Thorburn, M. A., of Leith, in introducing ^' ^' 
ihe third subject specified in the Programme, namely, *' How far 
18 it possible and advisable to induce men and women of private 
fortune to devote themselves to missionary work ?" said he had 
listened with great interest and admiration to the papers read by 
Bfr. Green and others, and to the various remarks which they had 
educed ; but it had occurred to him that the subject of missions 
was treated if not as extraneous to, still as the extraordinary 
work of the church. For his own part, he would go further than 
Mr. Scott, and say, that it is the one great object for the pro* 
motion of which every one of them, lay or clerical, had been called ^^5" j^ 
to become partakers of the grace that is in Christ Jesus. They ^ nUasioiui. 
had this grace imparted to them, not only that they themselves 
might be saved, but that they might become difiusers of that 
grace over all the world ; and were thud all called upon to become 
missionaries, in one form or another. By prayer, by teaching in 
the Sabbath-school, by appeals from the pulpit, they might and 
would, of course, obtain missionary workers ; but every believer 
in the Lord Jesus must view himself as a member of that ag- 
gressive army, and be ready, at his Master's call, to go forth. 
** The field is the world." Any one who had paid the slightest 
attention to the recent revival work in Wales, Ireland, andJjJ^J^J^ 
America, must have been impressed with the fact that it was ^^^7* 
attended by a sense of individual responsibility, which had never 
been observable to so large an extent before. That sense of indi* 
vidual responsibility, and an increased sense of the efiScacy of 
prayer, constituted the grand secret of success in the matter of 
Christian missions. The whole church was divided into two great Two eii 
•ections : those who were especially set apart, separated, for ,^urdi. 
communicating the truth to their fellow -men ; and those who in 
llieir varioas civil, military, or other walks of life, were called 
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upon to help the work bj contributing of their own safastuiee, hj 
inducing others to cast of their abundance into the treasury of 
the Lord, and in every other way in their power. He thought 
Theoiogfieai all their theological professors should be missionary professors. 
Enbemis- When Dr. Chalmers, who was one of the professors of theology 
■****^* to that section of the Church in Scotland to which he (Mr. Thor* 
bum) belonged, was removed by death, he and many others of his 
brethren were of opinion that they should endeavour to get, as his 
iDTitation successor, onc imbued in the highest degree with the missionary 
Sn^Duff: spii'it; and the brother to whom they looked was Dr. Duff: for 
they thought that, if they got him amongst them, he would stir op 
such a missionary spirit amongst the youth of Scotland, who 
Why: aspired to the Christian ministry, as that they should not be 

contented to rest at home, but be fired with the ambition to make 
known to the heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Analogy be- The missionary service, in his opinion, bore the same relation 
missioDf and to the work of thc ministry at home, that that of the regular 
^' army, of which their Chairman (General Alexander) and other 
members of the Conference were so great an ornament, bore to 
that of the militia corps and of the corps of volunteers, which had 
recently been enrolled. However important the latter for the 
defence of their native land, the higher and more honourable ser- 
vice was that of those who were called upon, not only to proteet 
their country from foreign aggression, but to carry its banners to 
the remotest ends of the earth. 

Rev. R G. The Rev. Robert G. Gather, Weslejran Minister, London- 

derry, thought the spirit of sacrifice which led young men to ofier 
themselves for mission work, was a very blessed manifestation of the 
operation of the Spirit of Christ in their hearts ; and that the reason 
why there was not a more frequent consecration of this nature, even 

Self-sacrifice in regard to or in prospect of the most unwholesome climates and the 

^^titad: most inhospitable parts of the field, was, that this spirit of sacrifice 
was not cultivated to a sufficient or scriptural extent amongst the 
home churches. A young man, desirous of becoming a missionary^ 
was expected to bring out all the marks of refinement and educa- 
tion ; and yet those who applauded him for his spirit and talent, 
too frequently did nothing besides towards the end he had in view. 

^TOjJg *h« He thought that, if the habit prevailed amongst wealthy Christians 
of periodically devoting large sums from their worldly gains, without 
themselves being called to leave their business or other avoca- 
tions, they would have better things to report very speedily. Not 
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onlj a consecration of zealous and pioas men, but of men pos- 
sessing means, was greatly to be desired. 

The Chairman agreed with the last speaker, that it would be Chaibiuv, 
a great advantage were more men of wealth, talents, and pious 
energy, to throw themselves into the mission work. As to the 
personal dangers attending the work abroad, there was, as Mr. 

had shown, a great deal of false sentiment floating through Pemonai 



society on the subject. If a young man was going out to fill a misSon 
post in the civil service, which is not without its occasional ^^'^^ 
momentous and trying dangers ; or in the army, where danger is 
always objective, we might perhaps expect to hear parents and 
others considering the contingency ; but common observation shows 
US that such is not the case. We can never forget the perils to 
which missionaries have been exposed among the cannibals of the 
South Sea Islands, and the Dyaks of Borneo ; but, generally 
speaking, the missionary of the present day has no danger to 
■pprehend that should weigh for one moment with him and his 
friends* He had seen missions abroad and at home, and had no 
hesitation in saying that missionaries to the Roman Catholics in ^^^1^ &aa 
Ireland had been exposed to more personal danger of life and «i««^*^«»- 
limby and subjected to grosser ill-treatment, than he had ever 
known, heard, or read of, elsewhere, except among savages in 
modem times. But, be this as it may, the thought of danger 
should never deter a soldier of Christ ; and he who shrunk from nnfcJSSr, 
either the possibility or probability of joining the army of martyrs, 
ought never to offer himself as a candidate for the spiritual warfare 
of the mission field. He had a son, one of whom he might say 
with a father^s pride, that he was a noble youth, who had just gone 
oat to serve his Sovereign in her Indian army; and honourable as ®^^**"« 
sach an entrance into life is, it would have delighted both his 
mother's and father's heart, had the grace and providence of God 
led that son to become a standard-bearer in the missionary band. 
StiU it is his prayerful hope that the young soldier will adorn the 
profession of arms with an uncompromising profession of the 
religion of Jesus Christ ; and be among those who, in the true 
missionary spirit, without fear or shame, prove that they best serve 
their Queen and country, in proportion as they are faithful in 
allegiance to their Saviour and their God. 

The following Minute expresses the views generally enter- 
tained by the members of Conference on the subject of the present 
discussion:-- 
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MINUTE ON THE BEST MEANS OF OBTAINING 
WELL-QUALIFIED MISSIONARIES. 

appSSS'S At the outset of this important question, the Conference are 

the Spirit : j^^^^ ^y ^^^ consideration that to send forth messengers of diyiiw 

troth is the peculiar prerogative of the Spirit of God ; and bj 

the command of their Lord, to make that appointment a matter 

to p^*fOT ^^ special prayer. In the great need for missionaries, now presB- 

**'**™' ing heavily upon the Church of Christ, they feel that snch prayer 

is their first duty ; and, that the more pressing the want becomes^ 

the more earnest and importunate it should be. At the same time^ 

they acknowledge it to be right on the part of the Church to 

and search search for men ; and by the prayerful exercise of a sound jnds:- 

them out, ' J f J ^ o 

ment, endeavour to discover those who, by the possession of the 
requisite gifts, prove themselves called, by the Holy Spirit, to 
undertake the duties and responsibilities of missionary life. 

^S^^'ter ^^ ^^® personal character of missionary candidates they wouM 

lay great stress: the important spiritual position, which mif- 
sionaries occupy, demanding from them deep piety, large £utli, 
and hearty consecration to the work of saving souls. 

Closes The Conference observe, in the past history of modem inis- 

diawn**^ sions, that the larger proportion of missionaries have been drawn 
from the lower ranks of the middle classes, and the classes imme- 
diately below them: and they would wish to see the claim of 
missions on their personal service, admitted by the sons of the 
wealthy and the learned ; that all classes in the Church may have 
a direct share in the work which the Church is carrying on. 

ciasscfl to be Judging from experience they consider that these claims may 

invited to 

ofTer their be pressed, with success, upon Sabbath-school teachers; upon 

■ervice. . 

young men just entering on business; on students for the mi- 
nistry ; and on the younger pastors of churches. The majority 
of these will require to enter upon a course of study to fit them 
for their work : but a young pastor, of four or five years* ex- 
perience, and not too old to learn a foreign language, is already 
prepared to offer a service of peculiar value. 
* The Conference consider that several methods may be most pro- 
perly adopted, in order to draw, from these and other claasefl, thoee 
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irlioin the Lord has fitted for bis work; and in employing them, they Method* of 
rould follow the teachings of experience. All means that convey claims of 
iorrect information about missions ; that exhort to duty ; and stir 
ip a hearty missionary spirit, they deem useful for this end. Ser- 
Dons from the pulpit, pressing the claims of missions ; addresses 
ind appeals at missionary meetings ; the instructions of the Bible- 
Jass and Sabbath-school ; the opportunities furnished by Young 
ifen's Associations, now so numerous and influential ; missionary 
lasses and prayer-meetings in Colleges and Universities ; the ex- 
ensive circulation of missionary works and periodicals; the 
pecial appeals of Societies; and the personal efforts of indivi- 
luals; — should, in their opinion, all be employed, with the direct 
purpose of reaching the hearts of the young, and inducing many 
f them personally to devote themselves to missionary life. 

In the missionary information given in public addresses or obstacles to 
y the press, they think that special attention should be given 

the removal of obstacles that stand in the way of their con- 
ecration. Right views of the real position of a missionary 
bioad ; of the people, climate, exterior life and circumstances, 
ij which he is surrounded ; right views of the work itself, as one 
rith the work of the ministry at home ; and of the position which 
. missionary occupies in the estimation of the church, will also 
ODtribute to make the way clear. 

Into the mode of qualifying missionary candidates for their How to qu- 

lify t-****i Ti. 

rork they would not enter: beyond expressing their opinion, that 
leeping in view the great purpose of fitting a missionary to be 

1 faithful preacher of the gospel in other lands, that training in 
ts various elements should have distinct regard to the capacities 
f the man and the wants of his sphere of labour. 

While conscious that these plans are not new, the Con- New life la 
arence trust that, in the advanced position which missions have ° ^ 
eeently attained, a greater vigour, and more earnest spirit of 
rayer, may accompany their employment for the end in view; 
Dd they pray that, through the Lord's blessing on such means 
nployed for his canse and in dependence on his aid, an abundance 
f labourers may be speedily sent forth to reap his harvest. 

The Conference concluded with prayer. 
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Thuksdat Evening. 



Sofx^ 



CmiBMAW. 



At half-past seven p.m., this evening, a third Missionaiy 
Soiree took place in Hope Hall, which was most numennulj 
attended, the Hall being closelj crowded. 

Edwahd Dawson, Esq., of Aldcliffe Hall, Lancaster, occo- 
pied the t)hair. 

Prayer having been offered by the Bev. J. L. Aikuan of 

Glasgow, 

The Chairman observed, that in presiding on the present 
occasion, he rejoiced to testify his long-continued attachment to 
the great caase of Christian missions among the heathen. He 
trusted that the Conference was destined to exercise a very 
decided influence upon the prosperity and advancement of 
Christian mbsions in every part of the world. 



Rov. c. B. 
Lkufolt. 



Mr.n F. 



INDIAN CONVERTS IN THE MUTINT. 

BY THE REV. C B. LEUPOLT, OF BENARES* 

Rev. C. B. Leupolt, missionary of the Church Missiontiy 
Society in Benares, who was received with hearty cheering, ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: — I have been requested to say 
something respecting the conduct of our Christians in Indit 
during the mutiny, and I do so with very great pleasure. Before 
doing so, however, I will just say a word about my friend and 
brother, Behari Lai Singh. He told us yesterday, that a gentlo* 
man had supported him, but he did not tell us his name. As lio 
has not prohibited me from doing so, I will mention that that 
gentleman is Mr. Donald Macleod: (Cheers) — a very carioos 
man, who always likes to lay <mt his money where he can get 
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eent per cent interest. (Laughter and cheers.) He invests it all 
in a Bank, where he is sure it is safe ; " where rust will not cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and steiU*" Doubtless there are 
many others at this meeting who act upon the same excellent 
pinciple. 

With regard to our Christians during the mutiny, their con- Foon about 
duct was everywhere nearly the same. About a year and a half boforahimdf' 
before it broke out, I received a long letter from a dear friend of 
mine, Colonel Wheeler (loud applause) ; who wrote and said,-» 
''I have recently had a conversation with a friend respecting the 
Utire Christians; and we came to the conclusion that, if any 
persecution should arise, it was doubtful whether many would 
lemain firm." I wrote back in reply, — "My dear friend, it is . 
evident that persons in India can be friends of missions, and yet 
not know the native Christians in whom' they take a deep in- 
terest.'' (Hear, hear.) There were indications of the approach- signi of Um 
Ing mutiny before it actually broke out ; but we scarcely believed ™^**^' 
them, or understood their real import. It was on the 17th May, 
1867, that our friend Mr. Tucker, then Commissioner of the Benares 
District, came to our mission station at Sigra in the city, to tell 
us what had transpired at Meerut ; how the sepoys had burned 
the cantonment, killed several officers, had gone off to Delhi, and PoAition of 
ihere murdered all the Europeans. He likewise informed me 
that we had in Benares about 1300 native soldiers, whom we 
eonld not trust, and only thirty-five Europeans to protect us. It 
was not, however, in human means alone that we trusted. We 
took our measures ; and it was agreed that, if anything should 
liappen, the residents were to rendezvous at the Mint. This 
was on Sabbath day, the 17th of May. I believe that the time Mutiny 
ci evening service was the hour fixed by the rebellious troops 
for the murder of the Europeans in Benares ; but there was One 
who reigned above, and who at the time sent a terror among the 
fiative soldiers, so that they deferred their purpose. They de- 
lajed ; they wanted more help ; and the other regiments did not 
eOfBe to help them. I believe the time they next fixed was the 
4th of June. But the Lord again interfered on our behalf. At ^o"* ^th ; 
two o^elo<^ that afternoon the gallant Colonel Neill arrived In ^utmud, 
Benares with a body of 120 European soldiers ; who joined aboat 
c^iity others, who had reached us a few days before from Dina* 
pore* At five that afternoon it was resolved that the native 
soldiers should be disarmed. They were drawn out on parade, 
and lefosed to ^le their arms. The fight then commenced, and^ 
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though our defenders numbered onlj 250 men, in one hour the 
native soldiery were scattered before the wind. The Lord agua 
gave us the victorj. (Loud cheers.) He was with us, and oar 
enemies could not prevail against us. 

When the mutiny broke out in Benares it was, of course, as 
was the case all over India, ascribed to the missionaries ; and I 
think my friend Mr. Tucker got his full share of the blame. It 
was said, — "There he is, and there he has his school"— I 
Government school — where there were about 200 young men, 
who read the Bible with great pleasure : it was therefore partly 
ascribed to him that the mutiny broke out. At the banning 
of the mutiny we were quiet ; but this did not last long ; and we 
soon saw that all the great towns round Benares had faUeo. 
Azimgurh, Jaunpore, Allahabad, — all had fallen; while Benares^ 
with its 300,000 inha'bitants and 1300 mutinous soldiers, still 
stood. The Lord protected us ; all was owing to the prajen 
and faithfulness of his servants. (Cheers.) When the mutiaj 
broke out, I did not think much about myself. That I migbt 
be murdered, never entered into my head ; but I thought a great 
deal about the native Christians at Agra and other stations ; anl 
wondered whether, when they saw the sword of the enemy over 
their heads, they would continue faithful to their Saviour, or 
become Mohammedans to save their lives. But the first thing 
that happened, when the fight took place at Benares, convinced 
me that our Christians would prove stronger than I expected. 
I went among them and spoke to them separately. They were 
quite calm; but perfectly resolved, come what might, to stand 
firm to the faith which they professed. We soon afterwards 
heard of the fall of the various towns, where the Europeans and 
native Christians had been murdered. There was a time, also, 
at Benares, when I requested our native Christians to leave that 
city and go to other places for safety. But their language was 
always the same ; the language of all the native Christians 
throughout India was the same. (Cheers.) From the beginning 
of the mutiny they cast in their lot with us, and said : ** Where 
thou goest I will go, where thou diest I will die ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God." (Loud applause.) And the 
Lord owned his native children. (Renewed applause.) You have 
heard how many of them perished ; how they were blown from 
guns ; how they were cut down by the sword ; how they died of 
starvation in their wanderings. Yet when we came to collect^ 
after the mutiny, and compare notesy so far as we could disooveri 
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yre found that, among all the native Christians whom we knew, 
wlj two had consented to become Mohammedans through fear. 
4UI the rest proved faithful. (Loud and enthusiastic cheers.) 
Soon after the commencement of the mutiny, a great many 
Christians came gradually to Benares, from the various stations ReAigoes 

Jliich had been destroyed; — from Lucknow, from Cawnpore^ 
Dm Futtehguhr, Futtehpore, and Allahabad; and we had our 
Cbriatian village of Sigra filled with fugitive Christians. At 
one time we sent two boat-loads of Christians down the Ganges 
fo Calcutta. Nehemiah Nil Kanth, one of our native preachers, Kindaewof 
J^Md saved seventy rupees ; and when we wanted money to help converts to 
the fugitives, he gave us the whole sum towards the payment of 
ft boat. (Hear, hear.) And not he alone^ but all the Christiana 
gave freely, and at all times, of that which the Lord had given 
tliem, towards the support of the Christian fugitives who came 
mto our settlement. We had a missionary at Goruckpore; and 
"fflien the Europeans all left, he was obliged to leave also. I 
wrote to him, advising him not to stay any longer, lest his life Oonickpore. 
diould be uselessly sacrificed. He left for Benares; but the 
Christians remained, determined to see through the storm. The 
eoemy came and took possession of Goruckpore; the Christians 
|fere then summoned before the native judge, who told them 
qaietlj that they must make their choice between becoming 
Ifahommedans or being put to death. Three days were given The conveitj 
them for consideration, and they received those three days thank- 
fiillj. As soon as they came home, Pathras, the senior catechist, 
a young man who had been educated in our Orphan Institution, 
stood up in the assembly and said: "You have heard what the 
native judge has told us, that we have the choice either of dying 
or of becoming Mohammedans. One thing I am sure of, none Coiuuit»- 
of us will become Mohammedans.*' Looking at his wife and ^^ 
children, he said : " I should not like to die ; but remembering 
qor Lord's words, * If they persecute you in one city, flee into 
another,' my advice to you is, that we quietly break up into 
4IKiall parties, meet afterwards in the jungle, and then go off 
towards the Ganges." Before they had time to act upon this 
advice a friendly Mussulman came to their station, and requested 
^be native Christians to flee as soon as they could ; for, said he, 
**you will be all killed if you stay." They left the place the They flee 
jpame night; and after remaining unmolested in the jungle up- 
wards of a week, they made their way towards Cliaprah, without 
ioonejy food, or clothes. As they emerged from the jungle they 
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saw a band of European soldiers. " This was a joyfal sight to 
us," Pathras wrote; ''and the Europeans were delighted when 
thej heard that we were Christians. But,* continued Pathm^ 
" they were not soldiers such as we had seen before ; thej were 
curious-looking men, all very broad and sunburnt ; and, instead 
of haying soldiers' red coats, thej were all dressed in blue, and 
had with them guns so large that we might have put our heads 
into the mouth." Thej were, in fact, the blue-jackets of PedPi 
Naval Brigade, with their huge 68-pounder8. (Loud cheers.) 
^' When one of these generous men saw that our poor Christiam 
had no food and no monej, he took off his cap, went round anxmg 
his comrades, and collected sixty rupees for them on the spot 
(Loud cheers.) Thej were afterwards also provided for in otiber 
wajs. Throughout the mutinj, indeed, the Lord has been vefj 
gracious to our native Christians, and has acted just as a mother 
acts to her children in this world. The strong son of eighteea 
is allowed to go forth and push his fortune in the world ; but the 
tender child she takes in her arms, and leads bj the band. Thas 
did the Lord act to oiir native Christians of tender faith ; so that 
thej were enabled bj his grace and power to make a faithful con* 
fession of the name of Jesus amid unusual perils. At Gorad:* 
pore, the scene of this trial, a new village has been erected sinee 
the mutinj ; and a large number of persons have been baptiied. 
(Loud cheers.) 



ON MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 



BT THE BET. J. B. TUOKEB. 



Tuoiu^ Rev. Joseph R. Tucker, Clerical Secretarjof the Turkish 1B»» 

sions' Aid Societ j, observed that the societj was established to aid 
the work of their American brethren, which had been progressfaig in 
Turkej for above thirtj jears. In the first instance, two mission* 
aries were sent to Constantinople. Thej laboured amid gteA 
difficultj and opposition, established schools, and distributed 
Christian literature. But verj few converts were gained in maqr 
jears. During the last few jears, however, thej had been psf^ 

oanj^gone mitted to gather the fruit of their zeal in a great number dt 
flourishing churches, now established in various provinces ft 
Turkej. The Bible Societies had introduced the Holj Scriptuntt 
into Turkej in the Armenian, Turkish, and Bulgarian languagei, 
and the missionaries had distributed them widelj among the people» 
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Thmy also introdoeed tlieir printiiig-presB, md had w o r ked it most Their 
aetivelj ; printiDg paUications of their own composition, and trana* 
laliiig others into the languages spoken by the races in Turkey. 
Bj these means they had largely distributed Christian literature 
tiunooghoat the land. The printing-press was established in 1833, 
Mid down to the jear 1854 there had been issued from it more tlian 
one million Yolumes» printed in the yarious languages spoken in 
Tniiceyy comprising one hundred and twenty million pages, and iu 
inelnding forty different works. At present they were able to report 
upwards of one million and a quarter of books and tracts, including 
two hundred millions of pages ; and they had now no less than 
hundred and fifty different works in the Greek, Turkish, 
Annenian, or Armeno-Turkish languages; as well as in the 
Sjriac and Arabic tcmgues. 

Another feature was the establishment of schools. When the Schooia. 
■uasionaries went to Turkey there were no schools throughout the 
tfountry. There was great opposition to their introducing schools; 
but they had been enabled, in connexion with their mission stations, 
to establish 154 schools, the scholars in which were calculated at 
4500. (Applause.) They had also seven schools, in which a higher 
aducation was given ; and where they had 156 males and females. 
Tbey had, in fact, given such an impulse to the spread of educa- 
tion that tiie Armenian church, long so dead, had taken up the 
auitter ; now there were schools established in connexion with all 
the Armenian churches, and also among the Greeks. One of the Pemalt 
moot striking features of this scheme in Turkey was seen in the "^ ^ 
ftmale schools, which had been generally established. There was 
great opposition to these at first, and for many years the mission- 
aries were not able to collect more than twenty or thirty girls. 
This opposition had ceased, and in their own schools they had sohooit 
900 hundred girls. The Armenian and Greek churches had taken Tnneniam 
this subject up, and in Constantinople there was a large committee *^ cirM>» 
flf liMdies, who had established in that city thirteen schools for girls, 
of which contained more than 200 children. These Greek 
collected among themselves 800^, which had been spent in 
^B way. The Government had also taken up the subject, and 
ImmI established a system of education in Turkey which verj much 
Hes om bled that which prevailed in our own country. There were 
fOS free-schools in Constantinople alone, with more than 22,700 OnmrmiMai 
dnldren in them. Referring for a moment to churches which had 
been established by these missionaries, Mr. Tucker said tliatNaiiv* 
there were 45 such churches established in the midst of large ^"'*^*^ 
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populations, varying from 10,000 to 30,000, which were cetitref<if 
influence whence the light of truth might radiate around, is 
these churches were collected from the Armenians nearlj 2000 
members, and there were 7000 persons who, though not converted, 
professed their conversion from superstition and erroneous forms tf 
Christianity to pure Protestantism ; and were legally recognised 
by the Government as a Protestant community. The speaker 
ScSSowth ™®"tioned, as a specimen of these churches, and of a model mis- 
sionary church, showing forcibly the power of the reproductivs 
principle, and the self-supporting character of a well-conducted 
native agency, that some fourteen years ago a converted Anne* 
nian^ with a native of the country, went into a place thirty miles 
from Aleppo, and was stoned away from it when endeavouring Is 
propagate the truth. They returned, again, and ten years ago 
they were able to report eight persons of whom they could speik 
hopefully as the nucleus of a Christian church. During ten yens 
Trognu of that little company grew on and on, until now there were moi6 
than 1000 nominal Protestants ; including 233 church member% 
who, under the conduct of a native pastor, were devoting their 
influence and time to the extension of the work in the districts sfi 
around them. (Applause.) They had four flourishing day-school^ 
self-maintained, and upwards of 600 bible students ; and the nii»> 
sionaries mentioned as a remarkable fact^ that no^ less than 300 
N«tivo women of the congregation there had learnt to read. Five native 
^^'^^ pastors had been sent out from this place; one of whom mi 
labouring at Tarsus, another at Antioch, and two or three on the 
banks of the Tigris. A Christian Young Men's Association had 
been established there, in which fifteen young men devoted half 
their time to missionary work, and the other half to work, in 
order to maintain themselves, 
inflaance on He should mention, also, the wonderful influence of this Ar- 
daiu. menian movement upon the Mohammedan mind. The toleration 

now given to Christianity, and the Firman of the Saltan, which 
gave permission to Mohammedans to renounce the Koran and em« 
brace Christianity, had paralysed Mohammedanism. Mohamme* 
danism had been extended by the sword ; its dictum had l>een-4 
Submit to the Koran, or die. Once having submitted, no man could 
depart from it but with his life. The Mohammedans were availtaf 
themselves of this permission. (Loud cheers.) A feve years ago, ths 
first convert from among the Mohammedans in Constantinople wail 
in danger of losing his life. He was to be summoned before tU 
Padishah ; and missionaries harried him out of the city on board an 



English t^sbA, widi bis wife, «xid aster, asd diildrea. and ther iroRnifs.-ni. 
jailed to Malta, wiiere tlieT remaioed a considenble time. Wbeii 
thin firman, boverer, was m^de known, he relnmed to Conflanti* 
.Bople, and was tbe tarsi ordained Mohammedan who was iDrrodooed 
SB a preacher of the go«peL He had now a place of worship^ 
where he ministered withont let or hindrance. Xambers ofiT^qTxirr^ 
Ifahommedans listened to him continnallj, and a letter re- 3-.4u#«. ^iOL 
•eentlj reoeired, stated that the Turks who came to him for 
prlTate oonrersation were thronging his hoase morning, noon, 
And night. In fact» he counted nearly 400 visits in one 
month. The private Secretair of the Sultan had been attending 
£fiendi*s ministrv. had embraced Protestantism, and bad 



^Ten up his office. (Cheers.) Another instance of the result of Asc^Oier 
this firman was that of a colonel from the frontiers of the empire, ' 



to the borders of Persia, who had come to Constantinople to 
associate himself with this work. Some religious books had fallen 
into bis hands ; he had afterwards read the New Testament, and 
havii^ determined to renounce Mohammedanism and embrace 
•Christianitj, he had come to Constantinople in order to commn- 
nicate with the American missionaries, and to secure the inter- 
'Tention of the Britbb ambassador, should any persecutions arise. 
He asked for no maintenance ; he had rank and influence ; and be 
•Imd determined to devote himself to the spreading of the ga<pel of 
Christ. The Turkish Mission Aid Society had been established in sixtTApraa 
•England for the purpose of promoting this great work, and by the •«»P«>y«**' 
money which it contributed, more than sixty native agents were 
employed throughout Asiatic Turkey. (Loud applause.) 

FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE EAST. 

Br THE RkY. J. FORDTCB. 

The BeT. Johk Fordtck, formerly missionary of the Free r«t. j. 
Church in Calcutta, having been requested to give some inform* *''****^'^* 
ation upon the subject of Female Elducation in the East, with which 
he had been specially connected, observed, that the first effort on a 
aooaiderable scale was originated by the appeal made by a Baptist 8od«ti«« «v 
missionary from China, many years ago, which led to the formation ^'^^^ 
of the London Ladies' Society for Female Education in the East 
This was altogether a catholic Society, assisting Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Independents, and Methodists alike. There were other 
Societies of a smaller kind in England, the Wesleyan Methodists 

T 
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baying recently formed a Ladies' Committee for canying out this 
work. Again, there was a special Society, having a great work in 
hand, in which the Hon. Mr. Kinnaird, and his friends in London, 
took a very active part, for the promotion of Normal Schools to 
train teachers for entering ihto the zenanas of the rich in Lidi% 
and teaching also the schools for the poor. Besides these in Eng- 
land, there were two Societies in Scotland, one connected with thd 

Efforts Established, and the other with the Free Church. Hitherto^ mis- 
sionary efforts on behalf of women had not been carried forward 

and ouRht to on that large scale of liberality which was desirable ; the Londoi 
'^^^ Ladies' Society, for instance, only having an income of from 
3000/. to 4000/L He was most anxious that their fathers and 
brethren, with the religious community generally, should be im- 
pressed with the immense importance of making greater effiirti 
in this direction. If such efforts were to be made exdudyely bj 
Female Societies, they should have an income of 60,000^ to 

8UiU of 100,000/. annually. With regard to the state of wonum in India 

indift. at present, he would remind the audience of a single sentenoo 
which described it pretty clearly and fully : ** She was nn- 
welcomed at her birth, untaught in her childhood, enslaved when 
married, accursed as a widow, and often unlamented at her death." 
She was not only like her brethren, the sons of India, spirituaHj 
benighted; but, unlike them, she was socially enslaved and de- 
graded. Nay more, a large class of females in India, especially ia 
Bengal, were positively imprisoned ; tens of thousands were in- 
carcerated for no crime except that of being women. Under these 

Apneai on circumstancos, Mr. Fordyc^ urged that an earnest appeal should 
be presented to the mothers and daughters of England ; an appeal 
which should reach the ears of our beloved Queen, and prompt 
efforts to redress th^ wrongs of the suffering sisterhood. (Loud 
applause.) Though he acknowledged the great liberality and 
sympathy which many English ladies in India, including Lady 
Canning, had manifested on this question, Mr. Fordyce said that 
hitherto it had been very much trifled with; observing that, if a 
large and enlightened view were taken of the state of women in 
India, an effort worthy the country and the cause would be doubt- 
less put forth ; and that a host of Florence Nightingales would 
arise, and go forth to save millions, not from the diseases of the 
body merely, but from the more destructive maladies of the souL 
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ON MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 

By Dr. Macgowan. 

Dr. Macqowak, American Medical Missionary to China and Br. Mao- 
Japan, observed, that the medical or lay element imparted to the 
work of missions was a most important agency* Medical men where 
were needed more in some countries than in others. Among a^^^^ 
people, low in civilisation, it was not necessary to have a fully 
educated physician ; for there the clergyman or missionary might 
Very usefully blend the duties of a physician with his ministra- 
tions. But when the missions were amongst a people far advanced 
In civilisation, possessing an extensive literature and medical 
IqrBtems of their own, it was desirable to send among them men 
irho had received the best advantages of the most favoured of our 
medical schools. You must not, Dr. Macgowan eontinued, in 
•ending missionaries to China and Japan, attempt to unite the two Mediod 
professions. That to which I belong is in itself sufficient to fill an to be u^. 
Ugel's mind ; and if you attempt to engraft it upon the higher ™^^ 
and nobler profession of divinity, you will, at the same time, spoil 
H divine, and make a quack. The need of medical missionaries 
must be admitted by all. And here I would pay a tribute of respect KindneH of 
to the members of my noble and ennobling profession connected American^ 
with the Honourable East India Company and her Majesty's ■"'*^°** 
naval and military services. I take pleasure, as an American 
especially, in acknowledging their gratuitous services to my mis- 
sionary countrymen and to missionaries generally. The medical 
men of the army and navy of both services have been to a very 
large extent, assistant medical missionaries; and the Christian 
public have not sufficiently recognised their indebtedness to those 
members of the medical profession. The duties of a medical Dutiet of 
missionary are, in the first and least important place, to prescribe mia^nury. 
for the sick ; then to devote himself to imparting instruction in 
the teaching of the healing art and its collateral sciences to the 
native practitioners. But the highest calling of the medical mis* 
nonary is, like that of the missionary proper, to labour for the 
conversion of souls and the strengthening and edification of the 
infant churches. With regard to their utility, medical missions Their utmty. 
are required for the care of missionaries and their families; 
and are necessary to conciliate the people, particularly those of 
China and Japan ; and to counteract the evil influences exercised 
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by onr Grodless fellow-countrymen in those lands. The medical 
missions are a corrective to the wrongs we are inflicting upon 
those peoples. Where now yon hear of a riot in China, yon wonld, 
but for medical missions, hear of an extermination or of a general 
massacre ; and for one expedition that you now send out you would 
nnwUuj have to send out two. In Eastern countries they associate with 
religion the idea of doing good ; and a system of religion that does 
not exhibit benevolence they think is wanting, at least, in iia 
" grace of congruity." We are brought into contact with a vast 
mass of misery in those lands ; a millionth part of which it is not 
possible to relieve. Here is an economical way of doing some 
good, and of showing that our religion enjoins benevolence. We 
can best show the benevolence of our religion by healing the nek; 
and thus give the evidence for which they are continually asking 
— mere preaching of the gospel is not convincing evidence as to 
the character of our holy religion. Secular labour is needed in 
the mission work ; first, in the founding of missions ; and again, 
when the churches are planted, laymen are useful as deacons and 
as general assistants to the pastor in his various duties. As the 
time to which I have been limited has expired, I shall conclude bj 
Only these stating, that in the most recently opened of all lands, Japai^ 
ta^lpftn. nothing else can be done, for some time to come, but some form 
of secular labour; this being the only kind acceptable to the 
Government. Did time afford it, I could give you strong reasons 
why we should send out aid like this at once, in order to diminiah 
.the hostility of the Japanese. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the Rev. W. Habcus, of 
Liverpool, closed the meeting with prayer. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Fridat, March 23d. 

FOURTH GENERAL PRAYER-MEETINQ. 

Friday Morning. 

Ths fourth Creneral Prajer-Meeting was held at Hope Hall, Pnycr- 
oa Fridaj mornmg, at 9.30 a.m. A larger number of ladies and ^^^^^' 
gentlemen, than on anj previous daj, united with the members of 
Ocmference in their supplications. 

The Bev. William M'Glure of Londonderry, of the Irish 

Presbyterian Church, presided. 

The devotions of the meeting were led by the Bev. Oeorgb 
OsBORN, Secretary to the Wesleyan Missionary Society ; the 
Rev. Isaac Stubbins, of the Greneral Baptist Missionary Society 
in Orissa, India ; and Major-Gren. Alexander^ 

SEVENTH SESSION. 

Friday MoRimra. 

After the prayer-meeting, the members of Conference gathered 
together at 10.30 A.M., and commenced their seventh and last 
wssion* 

Major-General Alexander in the chair. 

The following is the programme of the subjects proposed for Trognmmt, 
consideration ^— 
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Subject: Native Chuhches. 

Paper, or Address, of ten minutes, by Rev. F. Trestrao, 

Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Village Congregations. 

Organisation of such Congregations for Self-support, Self- 
government, and the Propagation of the Gospel to the 

regions beyond. 
Building of Churches and School-houses. 
The formation of separate Christian villages. 
How can the character and social influence of Native 

Christians be raised ? 
How far should the European Missionary interfere in the 

affairs of Native Congregations ? 
The evils resulting from constant dependence upon the 

Missionary, and from involving him in secalar 

business. 



Chauuiav. 



The first 
churohoL 



Enffliflh 
church 8y8> 
terns: how 
fiur suitable 
toother 
oountries. 



Bfinplor 
forms de- 
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The CnAmMAN said that the two words **Native Churches," 
would suggest a vast scope for thought and discussion, for which 
on this, the last day of the Conference, be feared they would 
hardly have sufficient time. Befbrring to their accepted manatl 
and guide, he directed attention to the xith and xvth chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which had a bearing on the subject, in the 
references to the churches at Jerusalem and Antioch ; the mistakes 
that were made; the corrections that followed; the conclusions 
opposed to the spread of the gospel that were arrived at by many 
home-formed minds at Jerusalem ; and the disposition of unac- 
commodating ecclesiasticism to impose a heavy yoke on the necks 
of the young Christians. In considering native churches, they 
would bear in mind that it is a question how far we should im- 
pose our ecclesiastical machinery upon the natives of other countries, 
with entirely different habits and thoughts, produced by widely 
different circumstances ; and how far it was necessary, as it were, 
to compress them into moulds of forms and rules which every day 
is showing us are no longer considered to be altogether suitable 
to our own churches at home. Why not introduce to the con- 
verts plain, simple, unambiguous modes of worship, which should 
obviate the conscientious differences, from wliich he believed that 
few or none of our Protestant churches are now quite free? 
Experience will provide for this. 

He then called upon the author of the following Paper to present 
it to the Conference :— 



I 
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ON NATIVE CHURCHES. 
By the Rev. F. Trestrail. 

Some time ago, at the monthly meeting of the Secretaries of importimt 
Tarioas Missionaxj Societies whose offices are in London, this ^^ '^ 
question was propiliBd for discussion : " What form of government 
is best for missionrrjchurches in heathen lands; Episcopalian, 
Fiesbyterian, or Congregational?'* 

In one thing all present were agreed, that Christian Churches 
in heathen lands should not be established by law ; and they were The rifrfat of 
pretty well agreed in another, that while the ecclesiastical form 5ioro"impor. 
and polity of a Christian Church is of great importance, it is not fS^m.***" *** 
80 vital as the right of a Church to choose its own officers, and 
maintain its own discipline. 

1. There is no exact definition of a Christian Church in the Deflnitioo of 
Scriptures. The one which is found in the Articles of the Church * ^"'^^^' 
of England — ^' a congregation of faithful men** — would doubtless 

be accepted by all here. But the Scriptures speak much about 
the Church of Christ, and of the individual churches which 
compose that grand whole. From these sayings we get the notion 
that a Christian Church is a congregation of believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, meeting in one place for the worship of Almighty 
God, and the observance of Christ's institutions; having its 
appointed officers of elders or pastors, and deacons. 

2. Be it observed that these views are not incompatible with JJ^^^f™* 
the adoption of any order of Church government existing among ^^Uow^bk. 
evangelical Christians; since the Scriptures, while laying down 
general laws, permit the exercise of a large discretion in working 

oat details. 

3. At the outset of the Christian dispensation, the first churches MfMiontrlit 
were evidently called into existence by the labours of the Apostles AiMtuSt. 
and Evangelists. They were sent forth to preach the gospel. 
Missionaries in these days are sent out to heathen lands to do 
precisely the same work. Very seldom are they natives of the 

lands in which they labour. Divest the Apostles of miraculous 
power, and the gift of inspiration, though perhaps not all even of 
them were thus endowed ; and you have the modem miaionary^ a 
true successor of the Apostles. 

4. When, by his labours in any given district, be gathers souls 
to Christy it is for him to organise them; to teach them their duty 
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They found to One another and to the world ; to aid them to select those best 
start, and suitcd to be oftice-bearers ; and then to interfere as little as possible 
advise em. ^^ ii^q\y affairs. To visit them as often as practicable ; to advise, 
to strengthen, correct ; to set in order what may need rectification; 
appear to be some of the duties arising out of the relation which 
the missionary sustains to native churches. 
They are 6. Hencc it follows that the missionary should not become a 

but over- pastor. His position, habits of thought, education, his belonging, 
***^ in many parts of the world, to the dominant race, place him too far 

apart from the mass of the people for him to exercise the pastoral 
function with success. His sphere is larger. He is, or ought 
to be, emphatically an overseer of others ; his taking a pastorate 
should only be allowed on the ground of urgent necessity ; and his 
continuance in that office should terminate, when the necessity 
which led to his taking it has ceased. 
Suitable men 6. The pastorate is a grand difficulty in regard to Churches ia 
fewf ^ heathen lands. Suitable men for this office are not abundant 
This, indeed, can hardly be expected. Christianity and its insti* 
tutions are new things, brought from afar, and by another race, 
why: But with great deference it is submitted that the want of men 

suitable for the pastoral office, which is so generally felt, may have 
then has arisen — first, from the too dependent state in which the Churches 
much depen- have been kept on the missionary, who has, therefore, almost 
^*^**' inevitably united in himself the functions of every kind of office; 
and, secondly, from the want of sufficient confidence in the natives. 
The best use, with all the defects attached to it, is not made of 
^NN»^ the material at hand. Self-reliance, independence in thought and 
■tnoirth. action, and administrative ability, cannot be developed and flourish 
in the face of this depressing influence. Perhaps we have not only 
expected too much from native Christians, but have too rigidly 
insisted on things being done according to the home type and 
formula. 
Nativepaa- 7. The Status of these pastors should be a real official one in 
aotoed: ^ the churches, and only fraternally, as far as practicable, with the 
Society at home. If pecuniary support be needed, it should be 
Miarypaid given, only as a supplement to what the church over which he 
<iun£: presides gives; and that on the principle of the strong helping 
the weak. All sorts of difficulties arise when they are appointed 
sappie- and paid by a Society. This system widely prevails. Wherever 
wadui ^ practicable it should be abolished ; or vigorous, active, self-sup* 
porting churches can never grow and multiply. 

8. Theiiiles given to these pastors should harmonise with the 
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I, babi U of thongbt and expression, regarding oflici&I pereons, Titiu te ba 
prarailing in tbeir own country. To transfer to these regions """^ 
our titles, and the style of behaviour and address connected with 
dtem, seems worse than absurd. 

9. As far as possible, they should be kept from the English Kottoksoi 
toDgne. Much has been said about the advantages of English ^'vw. 
lilerUare, especially biblical. In some few cases, confined mostly 

to Trwning-Schools, and perhaps rarely permitted even there, it 
nwy be of use. Besides the obvious remark that this literature is 
flDed with strange idioms and illustrations — and its whole structure ^o uhibdi 
and style, are very different from the languages of the East,e3peci* ""'' 
ally — it is not to be denied that the main body of native preachers 
m not prepared either to appreciate or use it. Let them have 
EnKlisb, and they get English notions on all questions, and by so itipoUi 
mnch are unfitted for their proper work. These observations are 
intended mainly to apply to India, and to those countries in which 
English influence largely prevails. Where our own language is in 
■omewbat general use, a different course of observation would have 
to be taken ; but this is a case which need hardly occupy the 
aUentic i of this Conference. 

10. The relation of Native Churches to Home Societies Bair-aui»- 
natnraUy comes within the scope of these remarks. The policy cbui^Mto 
of keeping churches that can support their own pastors associated dapudinb' 
with the home inatitution is most questionable. Societies don't 

Qke to diminish the number of churches in connexion with them, 
and churches deprecate a separation, as involving a loss of itatut 
tn& powerful influence. But if now and then the fact could be 
announced, that a few churches had taken all their responsibi lilies 
OD themselves, some work would seem to have been done and com- Eihot. 
pkted; and in all future time such churches would supply a 
stronger motive for fresh exertion, and be a standing proof of 
•access. 

11. The practice of forming what are called Christian villages Bapuvta 
!• open to serious objections. It withdraws native Christians from iiiiign 
ttie mass of the people. It seems to be the design of our Divine ^^""^ 
Uaster that his people should be like leaven. I pray nol that tkott 
AouldtMt take them out of the toorld, but keep them from the evil 

tktU it in U, are words which bear this construction. This practice 
moreover creates a new caste, and raises up a secluded community, 
iuMesd <rf a body of people who, in the world, fight the great 
bstUe of the Christian lif^ and exhibit the virtues of the Chrisdan 
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Property of 
Bocwtifls. 



Native 12. Until tbe state of things here sketched oat be brooght is 

not Societies, pass, native churches cannot be of much use in diffusing the gospel 
^i£e hira!^ in the regions round about them. Injury has been inflicted on the 
then lands, great cause of Evangelisation, hy the currency given to the idea 
that Missionary Societies are to enlighten the whole world. The 
men whom they send out are too often regarded as almost the sole 
instruments to accomplish this work. As a consequencey natiTe 
churches in heathen lands have not been fully taught their dntj ia 
this respect; and it needs enforcement as much now as ever. 
Missionaries cannot be had in sufficient numbers to work out 
present plans ; and if they could, the resources of the Societies de 
not advance with sufficient rapidity. It may be questioned whe- 
ther some of these Societies are not now too large, and getdng 
unwieldy, and expanding beyond the natural limits of sneii 
institutions. 

13. The state of dependency in which native churches mos^j 
are, greatly aflects the question of the property belonging to 
Missionary Societies. Chapels, school-houses, and residencei> 
have been called "M« property of the Society,** Hence the 
cumbrous machinery of trustees at home and abroad. In Britidk 
colonies great difficulty has arisen from this practice ; for when 
churches become independent, an extraneous control over property 
still exists, and it is difficult to get rid of it. In India matters 
are more simple ; but even there the practice obtains. Doubtlea 
there would be much risk in the contrary practice ; but the risk 
would be amply compensated by the earlier freedom and stronger 
growth of native churches. 

Moreover, as naturally connected with this subject, it may be 
questioned whether the style of building sometimes adopted is not 
too expensive and costly. As much as possible, edifices connected 
with missionary institutions should be conformed to the native 
idea of size, cost, and general structure. Large sums have beea 
uselessly expended in many parts of the mission field, for want of 
^ due regard to these principles. 

14. The poverty of the people is unquestionably a greet 
obstacle to the freedom and growth here contended for; severe 
persecution, and heavy loss of property, are often the consequence of 
a profession of Christianity. It is natural that the weak and feeble 
should fly for shelter to the missionary. But the history of our 
mission in Jamaica, with all the drawbacks that exists shows thai 
his presence and protection are not essential to the stability and 
growth of native churches. Becent intelligence in regard to the 
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Sftndwich Islands, and the present state of the nstiTe chorchesin 
Madagascar, afford still more striking examples ; while over nearly 
an the isles of the Pacific, and the West Indies, the great majority 
cf the chnrches is fast becoming self-supporting. 

15. It would seem, therefore, but fair to conclude, that in tho 
same measure as the principles here advocated are enforced and 
aeied upon, the results so intensely longed for will be realised. 

16. Finally, the question may be asked : Are these native Do w« pray 
ohnrches as often remembered in prayer before Grod as they <or thoM 
ODght to be ? The members composing them have been called out 

of a deplorable state of sin and degradation. They are exposed 
to terrible temptations. They are often tried and weak. Let us 
affectionately remember them at a throne of grace. It will 
quicken our own sympathies to do so. It will give greater 
breadth and power to our own views and feelings. Intercessory 
prayer has ever been honoured by Grod. May more earnest 
mntnal prayer for each other ascend together from churches in 
lieathendom and Christendom, to the throne of the heavenly 
grace. 

The Rev. J. Mullens said ; I venture, Sir, immediately to j^y. j, 
fbllow Mr. Trestrail on this important question ; perhaps the Mumnrt. 
moat important in the range of topics which have come under j^portiint 
Ofar consideration, and certainly second only to that of the Native •"W««t. 
Agencies we examined yesterday. As missionaries and Missionary 
Societies, we aim to establish in heathen lands a Christianity 
which shall not only be healthy and self-supporting, but which 
ahall also commence in its own sphere a new course of missionary 
labour in " the regions beyond.** Under the Spirit's blessing chnrciw* 
our work has already effected something : of late years native *»«wa«uif. 
drarches have increased in number, been growing in size, and 
been advancing in knowledge and in character. It becomes, 
therefore, increasingly important that mistakes be avoided ; that 
the chnrches be constituted on sound principles, and started in a 
Tight direction. 

We all seem to consider it a settled thing, that in the mission- mmAaauj 
idd a European or American missionary is a stranger; that his '^^P**^* 
position is exceptional and temporary ; that he is the foOnder, in- 
atmctor, and adviser of the native churches. We all want to seo 
Christianity localised in heathen lands ; we want to see it trans- 
planted, take yigorons root, and become naturalised in the new soiL 
If a misaioiiarir, then, be rendered the means of founding a native 
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except for » cbuFch, though he may be its pastor during its infancy and early 

growth, as soon as circumstances allow, as soon as. he finds suf* 

ficient numbers, a right spirit, and a fit man, he should lay down 

his pastorate, and let the church be instructed and governed bj 

a well-qualified native Christian like themselves. Perhaps we 

have been backward in this matter, and kept the churches in 

tutelage too long : but stirred up as we have been of late years^ 

it would be well if missionaries would make it a rule, that when 

a church attains a certain point in numbers, spirit and means, it 

should be encouraged to start for itself in a course of Christian 

Preparations progress and usefulness. Preparations should be made for this 

for self- result from its very foundation: from the firsts the members 

govemraen gj^^^j^ j^^ taught to aim at self-government, the maintenance of 

gospel ordinances among themselves, and earnest missionary work 

among their neighbours : giving grows by exercise ; self-control 

grows by exercise; pastoral duty and responsibility are better 

fulfilled by practice : from the first, therefore, let us start oa 

right principles, and the transition from pupilage to independent 

action will be natural and safe. 

Churches to We all agree that, in their dress, manners, and style, native 

oe luitursl. 

pastors and missionaries should continue to live like their coun- 
trymen : our aim being not to make them hybrids, but to Christ- 
ianize their own native life. Ought not the same rule to apply 
to Native Churches ? I am sorry, however, that in some cases 
mistakes have been made on this point. Look, for instance, to 

style of their the Style in which masy of the churches, intended solely for 
native congregations, have been built. Ought they not to be so 
built, that hereafter other congregations may erect similar ones 
from their own means, and of their own means maintain them 

mstakesoii and keep them in repair? I have seen, however, in TinneveUy, 
and in other districts and stations in India, churches to whidi 
such a principle could not apply. Among the simple Shanan^ 
with their limited means, our brethren have erected some grand 
and capacious Gothic churches, of a much more expensive cba* 
racter than the locality seemed to demand. For instance, there 
has been built at Megnanapuram a Gothic church of freestone^ 
spacious, handsome, with elegant windows, one of the prettiest 
churches in all India. The only fault I would find with it i^ 
that, in my judgment, it is out of place : it is much too good fixr 
a Shanar people, good Christians though they be. I think that 
such proceedings are a mistake, and should receive the most care* 
ful consideration on the part of all our brethren in every part of 
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te world. May I add, that my own practice has been in accord- His own 
ice with these views. Five years ago, when I was able to °***'' 
cure a separate, building for the worship of my native churchy 
B erected a simple, neat, and inexpensive chapel ; to which the 
)ople contributed a good sum: since we entered it the native 
mgregation have paid all the expenses of their worship, have 
spi the building in repair ; have not received a halfpenny from 
ir Society; but have taken off our hands the expenses of a 
usaar chapel for the heathen, in which many of the members 
lemselves preach. 

There is another point of a higher character, which I am Another 
ixious to lay before the members of this Conference for their ^ * * 
nnion. In our great missionary fields, we have learned the 
sneiits of union and of hearty co-operation : we work together 
>rdially ; we help each other with facts, experience, and mutual 
>ansel : from which all learn and all derive benefit. An illus- 
■ation of this union we see in the monthly Conferences held by 
jasionaries of all Societies in the three Presidency cities of Indisu 

I wish that we should go a step farther than this ; and look at Enflriinh 
ime things in our own systems, of which, it seems to me, we our churoh 
ight to keep clear, when we carry the gospel and transplant it '^' ™** 
I another land, amongst another people. We profess to carry the 
sry gospel of Christ to heathen lands, its full doctrine, its active 
fe. We have done so largely ; but have we done nothing more? 
at me mention a case in illutitration of mj meaning. 

I was present some few years ago, when, in Calcutta, three ex- OrdinaUon 
sDent native converts were ordained as missionaries of the Free ^ 

hnrch of Scotland. After the usual questions had been put 
ilating to their personal piety, their consecration to the ministry, 
id their doctrinal views, they were asked, if I remember rightly, qnfistian 
hether they assented to the principles contained in the Deed of 
emission of 1848, by which the original ministers and elders of the 
ree Church severed their connexion with the Established Church 
* Scotland. I thought at the time : What have these young men • 
Greedy to do with that doeument ? Indirectly, of course, they 
■e concerned with it. They have been instructed, converted, re- 
PTed into membership, and now ordained in connexion with that 
ranch of Christ's Church. Nothing can be more right than to 
ike proper guarantees that they possess the spirituality of cha- * 
kcter, the purity of doctrine, and personal consecration, that 
lonld rule every minister of Christ in every country ; that they 
loold possess those elements of spiritual Christianity which are 
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essential in every climate and nation ; bnt why ahoold joaag 
Bengali Christians commit themselves to certain transacfcioB 
which have occurred in the history of Scottish ChriBtianity? 

Again: when in Tinnevelly, in February, 1663, I saw the 
four native brethren who had just been ordained by the Biriiop of 
Madras as clergymen of the Church of England ; the first of that 
valuable band, who have since been appointed pastors of the 
churches both in Tinnevelly and among the Syrian distnctacf 
Travuncore. I understood that in preparing them for their woA^ 
their valued instructor, Mr. Sargent, had carried them throng 
a course of instruction similar to that which clergymen nsoalij 
follow in England ; had given them lectures in Tamil, embodying 
Pearson on the Creedy Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articleij and 
the like ; and that beyond this, on their ordination, though judidoos 
alterations were allowed in their standards of knowledge, they bad 
been required to affix their signatures to the same Articles of Soln 
scription as those signed by clergymen in England. Here then 
are native converts ordained, not simply into Christianity as sm^ 
but into the English forms of that Christianity. Is this necessaiy 
for the missionary purpose we have in view ? It is because I 
think it unnecessary and unwise that I bring the matter before yoSi 

Sir, Dr. Baylee told us the other day, that our English foras 
of Christianity are, to a large extent, the products of controvenj ; 
controversy that has sprung out of great events in our history. 
You, sir, have spoken to the same effect. Ought we not then 
carefully to modify them before we settle them in other lands ? Can 
we not, each in his own sphere, endeavour to look through these 
systems, get away from their mere technicalities, their historical 
elements, their local peculiarities; and in planting OhristiaB 
churches in heathen countries, transfer only those elements whidi 
are essential to the spiritual progress of all churches wherever thef 
are maintained ? The question concerns us all ; we are all liable to 
the same mistake ; all should adopt the same great principle. We 
ought to carry Christianity as such, not English Christianity. At the 
same time all needed modifications in our systems should be made 
by ourselves ; no interference is required on the part of othera 
Adopting the principle for which I argue, the members of each 
Church, of each Society, should look into the matter for themselves, 
and strive to make such corrections and modifications as they may 
themselves consider necessary. 

Have we not all been hampered by these things at home ? 
Have we not been hindered in our brotherly union, our co-ope- 
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fttiim? In Grod's great grace, during this missionary age, we have 
een learning better things : we have all been getting away from 
or loneliness, and drawing nearer to each other. We have been 
ighting oar way back from those isolated positions in which our 
ontroyersies left us, and reaching a better and a purer field we have 
f action. In all our churches hare we not allowed many elements in^ out oT 
f exclusiveness to become obsolete, and sought to attain a^^^^^^^^' 
roader, more brotherly Christianity than our fathers saw ? Our 
onlroversies are pretty well-nigh dead ; our union is growing 
tally; our respect for each other, our mutual affection, are in- 
leasing; all things are leading us to a peace and prosperity 
rhich the Church has never eigoyed till now. 

I want» sir, that our Mission Churches should begin from Native 
hia state of things; that they should be taught this spirit from be^o frM 
be outset ; that outward elements of discord should never be ^°^ ^^ 
atroduced among them; that in the form of their life and govern- 
sent we should look at essentials, and not at our own denomi* 
•tional views; and that elements of exclusiveness still remaining 
mong us should not be reproduced among them. And it may be, 
a the result of such a course, that higher forms of excellence, a 
tobler exhibition of the oneness of Christ's Church, may be wit- 
letaed on the fields of heathenism than Christendom has yet 
iUdned. 

The Rev. 6. F. Fox, of Durham, sjrmpathised with some of Rer.o.F. 
he remarks of the last speaker, especially in reference to the ^^'' 
Qtroduction^of technicalities into native churches. But, in defence 
if Mr. Sargent, he would like to say, that a book like Pearson Defends 
m Ae Creed could hardly be classed among the technical: for he ^^'i^^ 
loabted whether, if you wished to instruct a young man in 
Shristianity generally, you could well give him a more desirable 
exi-book to study ; a book entirely independent of technicalities, 
md one which he was sure Mr. Mullens would appreciate as 
mieh as any one in the room. He admitted that technicalities TochnioaU- 
night to be avoided, whilst every church may naturally exercise ai^^d«^ 
ta own judgment as to the mode in which Christianity ought to 
le taught. 

The Rev. J. Wallace said, that in the early stage of mis- Rev. j. 
ions in India the establishment of Christian villages was a matter ^^^^^^^^ 
yf much importance. Connected with the mission station of 
Soroud in the district of Mahi Kanta, in Guzerat^ there was a 
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Christian village which had been most prosperous. For a number 
of years it enjoyed the fostering care of the London Missionaiy 
Society, from which it had been recently transferred to the Iridi 
Presbyterian Church. He first visited it soon after its establiafa* 
ment, eleven years ago, by the Rev. W. Clarkson ; there were 
then only four families in the village, which he believed now 
contained between 100 and 200 professing Christians. Before it 
was founded, there were in various villages scattered converts to 
Christianity, who were in positions of much difficulty as to earn* 
ing their own support, and in being surrounded by heathei 
influences; it was thought advisable on these grounds to help 
them to earn a livelihood ; and in order that they might mutually 
strengthen one another, to have them brought together. Mr. 
Clarkson and Mr. Taylor got them cottages erected, rented land 
from the Government, and persuaded some people to go and settle^ 
and support themselves by their own industry. Others, by and 
bye, were induced to join them ; and so far from their influence 
being lost, he believed it became much stronger than that which 
scattered individuals could have exercised. Frequently he had 
heard this village spoken of at other villages one hundred miki 
distant. He conceived, that in an early stage, when Christiaof 
were few, among masses of heathens, it would be very unadvisabie 
to have them scattered and kept isolated in villages distant from 
one another. In a more advanced stage it would be advisable, 
where there were even a few, to locate a native cateehist 
amongst them as teacher ; so that by and bye a little Christian 
congregation might be established. In early stag^ especially 
in a country like India, where there was a difficulty in earning 
support, and where there were many adverse influences by which 
isolated Christians must be surrounded. Christian villages, he 
conceived, ought to be established. At a later period, when the 
Christians become more numerous, and public opinion is more in 
their favour, they may well be allowed to mingle more with the 
heathen population, and not only by their words, but by their 
example, influence them in favour of the gospeL 
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The Rev. P. Latrobe admitted that Moravians were not £ree 
from the imputation of having occasionally made Moravianism i 
little too prominent in their missionary operations ; it was impor- 
tant that this should be avoided. He was struck with the pmti- 
nence of the remarks made by Mr. Mullens, as applicable even to 
the question of doctrine; sufficient consideration had not been 
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to the qaeation, whether missionariea did not err in eome T«hni<ai 
Its, in rendering their teaching a little too systematic, espe- tawhiBK. 
at the outset This was strongly impressed upon his mind, 
I the discussion of the qualifications of missionaries. He CoUen 
ither jealous of the great preference given to misaionaries ntaeaaij. 
ted at schools and colleges, however valuable and needful 

were. Evangelists ought to go forth, specially called of 
like the apostles and disciples of Christ. About a century 
aa was well known, a small community, consisting of no 
than 600 inembera, bad eatabliahed five aucceaaful miaaiona, 
e consecutive years; and by the help of men who were 
d, not in schools and colleges, but in fastnesses and wilder- 
I. Native converts, in his opinion, required to be fed with 
ulk of the gospel; tbey were hardly prepared at once to 
e our systems, which, to some extent, were the growth of 



he Rev. W. Shaw accepted most cordially the principle so ^^ w. 
aid down, that it wonld be a most unwiae thing to plague 
iistreas the minds of native Chriatians in foreign countries Men tech- 
the mere technicalities of our difierent kinds of church .hmiidb* 
isation ; but be did ao with some qualification and reserve ; * 
se each of us had adopted some idea concerning church or- 
ation, which he conscientiously believed to be that which, 
iver its form or defects, will, on the whole, tend moat to the 
icement of rebgion in the world. He accepted the principle 
aa it concerned mere technicalitJea ; but he could not go the »iMion»rio« 
I of saying that a migaionary, honoured of God to be the ths ifMcmi 
! of forming a Cbriatian church, ought not to feel that he ""^p"*"' 
; give to that cburcb that form, and complexion, and general 
, which he himself believed to be most for the edification of 
glievBT and the honour of Christ. He did not think it was 
led; but the principle that bad been laid down would, in 
of fact, lead to the adoption of Congregationalism, if taken 
ly, and without qualification ; because nothing could then be 
wed from Presbyterianism, Methodism, or any other deno- 
jon, the peculiarities of each being regarded by others as 
inicalities." The various Missionary Societies are sustained soddio 
rticul£r sections of the church ; what would be said by those '^>"'»"- 
rters of a miosionary if he adopted a system of church 
liaation which was not in accordance with the general views 
had of what was best ? If it was only meant that misaion- 
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Convert* not aries were not to press their church technicalities on a people, so 

to Dt il)ll'* » » ' 

denMi or as to hindcT and impede rather than assist their growth in gnoe^ 
then he thought the principle an important one. He should think 
that he was acting most absurdly, and with a want of Christitti 
consideration, if, as a Wesleyan, he were to perplex and plague 
a people just emerging from barbarism with opinions as to ths 
ecclesiastical powers of the Wesleyan Conference ; but if be had 
formed a religious society, and taught them that missionaries were 
under the supervision of the Societies which sent them out, and 
thus inculcated ideas of general responsibility and church orda^ 
he did not think that this would be technicality, but that it wm 
rather calculated to promote the spread of the gospel in the world. 

SIVm.^' ^* ^' ^' ^^^^^9 ^^ * conference with one of the Secretaries 

of the Church Missionary Society, had been asked, ** Are we to 

reproduce in India all the divisions of £nglish Christianity?" 

This naturally raised the question, '' How is it possible to do 

J5!Sf~ otherwise?*' The last speaker had put this matter fairiy. Mis- 

teach their sionaries went forward connected with certain Societies and 

own V16WI. 

ecclesiastical organisations : m the very nature of the case, a 
missionary attached a convert to himself and thus to his own 
ecclesiastical organisation. It was scarcely possible to do other- 
wise. A gentleman highly honoured in the Conference had 
A tugffM- put into his hand these words, ^' Surely it is possible and practi* 
forms and cable for Christianity to be divested of the merely superficial 
thrown off. dress of ecclesiasticism, and of all merely national and historical 
circumstances. New churches must eventually be led to form 
ecclesiastical systems to suit their own notions, climate, and cir- 
^*^' cumstances." Now though we might agree in this last statement^ 
surely the time had not come when the native churches were ready 
to be cast upon themselves to construct ecclesiastical systems and 
topiSiIJm organisations. Therefore, at present, all that missionaries could 
theoidBya- ^o was to reproduce the various ecclesiastical systems with 
which they were connected. But the Missionary Societies need 
iSiuei^^ not tread upon one another in the same localities ; there was no 
necessity for every Society to exist in the same place ; attempt 
the same work for the same people ; and draw comparatively few 
converts, each into its own separate organisation. If committees 
in this country could only take and divide the world, and decide 
that those who were settled in one place should have it to them- 
selves, whilst others should go forward and endeavour to spread 
ivttuu^^ the truth where it had not been received, then comparatively littk 
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evil wonld urise from diTenit^. Id the meantiTne, it was evident 
tfut the doctrine of ChriBtisii love must be taught abroad aa well as 
at home. This had brought them here, where thcj knew nothing 
of each otber except as Christiana ; and this would enable the 
tfeverkl churches abroad to walk in the unitj of the spirit, and the 
Vwd of peace. 

The Rev. Dr. Twebdib rose to say j that Mr. Shaw appeared Jj^,^ 
to him to have pat this matter in exactlj the right position ; and 
he had little to add to what was said so well. Our brother, Mr. 
Hnllens, had not added dignity to the principles distinctive of the 
Free Church, by ranking them among technicalities or external PjJP^F^h, 
things. That church regarded them as vital things; and could FreeCfaurch 
not easily leave them out of sight At the same time, the mode «iiti«. 
«f ordination referred to by Mr. Mallens was appointed by the 
General Assembly; and the Fresbytery of Calcutta had, con- 
sequently, no power to alter the forms. Their power was merely 
execntive. If those who were ordiuned bad conscientious scruples Cannru 
on the subject, that would modify the case : but, judging from his uum. 
oorreBpondence with at least some of those who had been orduned, 
the distinctive tenets set forth in the documents named by our 
brotiier were held by them as firmly as by our Free Church 
miniBters at home. 

The Rev. T. Gardiker said, their native brethren in India Re. T. 
were ordained, not as pastors for separate native churches, but 
shnply in connexion with the ecclesiastical community of the 
Free Church, as part of which their nadve church was as yet Natin mi>- 
retained. These brethren (said he) were to sit with us in the ordAinad 
Keabytery, and have the oversight of congregations, European church 
u well as native, along with ourselves. Ho quite agreed with'™'"^' 
what Mr. Mullens said as to the nn desirableness of introducing 
technicalities, and such historical references as were connected 
with the churches in this country, into the nadve church when 
instituted entirety per m. But at present, in India, the native 
eharch, in their mission, was ecclesiastically one with the general 
Free Church community; and that was the reason why it was 
that these native brethren, in being associated with it, passed 
tiirongh much the same course, and had the same questions put to 
them, as ministers ordained in this country. 

But there were iteo points which he desired now to advert to, AdnotiaM 
in the hope that the experienced missionary fathers present might (^ciniui 
tnom the Conference with theii views upon them. The first ^^**™' 
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was : How far it was desirable to separate tbeir native cbnrches 
into Tillage communities, apart from the heathen community 
around them ? There were, no doubt, advantages resulting from 
this, in their being saved from continual contact with the poUa- 
tions of heathenism, and from persecution which would almost 
certainly be directed against them ; and in their being gathered 
together for the worship and service of God, and for ChristitQ 
communion and intercourse, that so they might be strengthened and 
exercise a mightier influence for good upon the heathen around. 
D^van- But were there not disadvantages also resulting from such arrange- 
ments, in the hothouse-plant character they were apt thus to give 
their converts ; from their faith and love being thus much kfls 
tried, and many opportunities being thus denied them of boldly 
and manfully witnessing for Christ unto their countrymen ? The 
second point was this : How far it was desirable, in the opiniooi 
of experienced missionary fathers present, that missionarieii should 
How long retain authoritative control over native congregations of which 
nonaries native brethren had been made pastors ? There were, doubtless, 
■eU'-eupport- many difficulties, varied and complicated, likely to arise in the 
fngohurchea. management of such congregations, from the peculiar weakness 
and inconsistencies of those lately brought out of heathenism; 
difficulties with which the native pastors, excellent men as they 
might be, might be little able to grapple. Should the missionary, 
in such circumstances, content himself simply with giving counsel; 
or should he go farther, and seek to exercise authoritative direc- 
tion and control? The interests of truth, and the peace and 
prosperity of the church, might be in danger of suffering without 
the latter ; and yet would not such action tend to keep the native 
churches in that state of pupilage and dependence, from which 
they all felt that it was so desirable they should be extricated? 

Bev. B. L. The Rev. Behabi Lax Singh said that native Christians had 

met at his house three or four times a-month for ten years, in 

connexion with the Temporal Aid Society. There were Episco- 

Nativo con- palians, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents ; but they 

much at- never talked of the peculiarities of any church. When a Bengali 

mere deno- Christian went from one denomination to another, he did not do 

minaUoas. ^^ because he always attached importance to the peculiarities of 

the denomination he joined ; but because he thought he might be 

more useful. 

Importance The appointment of a native ministry over a native congrega- 

i«8torate. tion is a subject which is growing in importance every day. I 

believe that there are upwards of lo,000 native ChristiaDa in 
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Bengal alone. Many of them are good Christians, and some, ac- Number or 
cording to the published testimony of the Rev. Missionaries them- Beugil 
selTes, will stand comparison in intellectual and moral gifts and 
graces with their more favoured brethren in Europe and America. 
Why are not such distinguished men appointed pastors over 
native churches? Without pretending to solve this important 
question, which has not been satisfactorily solved by those who are 
most competent to do so, I shall point out to you briefly the various 
causes which have tended to retard the development of the self- 
gnstaining character of our churches in Bengal. If we take the Minority 
Christian population of Bengal to be 15,000, we may safely say 
that 13,000 are Christian ryots, or peasants, who rely for their 
subsistence upon the produce of the land. The monthly income 
of each ryot does not exceed eight or ten shillings a-month. If 
inundation or murrain occur, he is reduced well-nigh to starvation. 
If he be a tenant of the heathen zemindars, which is generally the poor md 
case, he is over-taxed. To resist such oppression would ruin him. 
How upright soever the judge may be, the ryot is sure to go to 
the wall. Witnesses to disprove his statements would always be 
in attendance, and one suit, even if he were successful, would ruin ctmnot ob- 
his farm. Should he succeed in defraying the expense, he would ^' 

probably be in the hands of the police in a short time, under a flc- 
titious charge of assault or felony. This alone is sufficient to 
account for the wretched condition of the majority of our Christian 
population. Of the remaining 2000, many are employed as servants 
in Christian families. Not a few young men are in various situa- other con- 
tions of usefulness and respectability. Two or three of them are middle 
employed in the medical service, and others of them are clerks in ^'"™^" 
merchant offices and in the service of Government. One gentle- 
man is an opulent landowner, and two or three are merchants of 
some property. It is from this class principally that pecuniary 
assistance is anticipated for the support of the native ministry. 
But whether from their having been hitherto provided with reH- No churdi 
gious ordinances without cost, or from their not having had the vet supporto 
subject sufficiently impressed upon them, the fact is, that there is 
not a single self-supporting church in Bengal. 

Among the external causes which have retarded the develop- Enropean 
ment of the self-supporting character of our churches, I may men- mt suTu^* 
tion the false position in which a European missionary is placed ^Snf^^^ 
by continually retaining the pastorship over the native church. ^'^^^"^ 
To say nothing of the difference of the elements of which the 
church is composed, and the interference with other important 
lunds of duties which the missionary is expected to perform, and 
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the little interest which congregations take in church matters, 1)e- 
cause most of the ecclesiastical power and discipline are retained in 
Howsncha the pastor's hands, what a cringing disposition this state of thingB 
^ ^**' * tends to nurse and foster, if not to create, in the native flocks ! If 
the union was formed solely for the purpose of training uptSie 
congregations to self-reliance and self-exertion, and if the missioii- 
aries gave themselves entirely to the ministry of the word aol 
prayer, no one would object to such an union. But, however pun 
Beir-reiianoe ^^^ exalted may be the motives and intentions of the European 
iispedod. pastor, he is driven by his position as a gentleman of compara- 
tively larger income, and as an accredited agent of the Missiouaxy 
Societ/s funds, to be constantly beset with applications for peeo- 
niary aid. If he complies with the request, he satisfies the craving 
appetite only for a time ; if he withholds relief, he raises aa 
obstacle to the success of his ministry by creating heart-burning 
jealousy. Does not this impede the growth of a manly and inde- 
Bofldings pendent Christianity among the Asiatic churches ? Another 
^jJ^^^^P^* hindrance is the adoption of the high scale of expenditure in the 
erection of our churches, school-houses, and dwellings for our 
native Ministers. If the Missionary Societies were to withdraw 
pecuniary gifts, and ask us to lay the foundation of God's temple, 
many of us who have seen the magnificence and sumptuousness of 
your churches would, like the Leviles and fathers of old, lament, 
at the vast disproportion. 

Would we, then, altogether despair of raising a self-sup- 
porting church ?, By no means. While wisdom demands that we 
should fairly meet the difficulties, faith and fortitude forbid our 
^ being repelled by the shout, " a lion in the way," till the experi- 
ment be fairly tried. But has this been done in the right way? 
80^^ No. To assist our churches to become self-supporting, I would 
the protec- proDose the formation of a Christian landholders* society, for the 

lion of native . -li^t.. , r 1 •/.» 

oonvoru. protection of the Chnstian ryots from the oppression of toe 
heathen zemindars, and for elevating their physical and in- 
tellectual condition. I know of one Christian zemindar (Mr. 
Hugh Fraser of St. Andrews), who has protected the Christian 
ryots by freely inviting them to settle down on his estate. If 

Teroacoiflr others would follow his example, it would be a blessing. 2d. I 

^ ' would propose the establishment of Christian vernacular schools, 

which will elevate the Christian ryots to a higher intel- 

•ndnatiT* lectual and moral status, 3d. I would propose as pastors the 
appointment of the more spiritually-minded, experienced, and 
intelligent of the native Christians, who form the village con- 
gregations. 
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Mr. Macfie heard with gratification the remarks of Mr. r. a. Miko- 
linlleiiSy and of the preceding speaker particularly, as to the "^ ^ 
neoessity for caution with regard to tlie expenditure on churches 
in India. He was especially gratified with the indications of ExpenatvQ 
liearty response he heard given to their remarks by the Con- buiidinj^A 
^ ftience. There could be no greater hindrance to the multiplica- abroad^^*^ 
tion of churches than needlessly augmented cost. Even in this 
€oan^y a great deal might be saved, without impairing comfort 
and convenience. In his belief, the more simple and economical, 
the more Christian, — a rule, by the way, of most extensive appli- 
Cftdon, — it being applicable to other matters besides church- 
bailding. He traced the root of the evil among Nonconformists — andin B&gw 
(for it is with regard to them only he spoke ; he would not say a *^^ 
word as to the Church of England : and in what he did say, he 
represented his own sentiments only ; he did not commit the Con- 
ference, nor any person but himself;) — to deviation from the 
habits of their forefathers, in whose days their place of Christian 
asaembly was called the meeting 'Jiouse^ the name indicating that 
tiiere brethren met with one another. Nowadays, in hymn-books 
and elsewhere, it often is called the hotise of God, The moment oidDunes 
it is thought of as such, and not as a meeting-place of brethren, ^^ ^'^^^' 
people will decorate and embellish. A word to his Scotch friends : 
there is danger in having dropt the fine old word ''kirk" for the 
modem " church.** The former, resembling the word Jtv^iwen, sug* 
geeted ''the Lord's," the Son of man's; and reminded us of Him, 
who laid aside his glories to tabernacle in human flesh, and who 
dwelt in the same humble tenements as the plain men with whom 
he associated, and whase nature he took. If these principles were 
borne more in recollection, we should be simpler in our tastes, 
and better able to multiply churches, beneficially for India ; 
where (might he add), as he had heard (he hoped wrongly), a a modem 
new order of modem canonised saints had been introduced ; a 



church in having been called after the name of one departed The name of 

the place ir 

Kuruoflely 
ift oUnk. 



labourer, for whom in life he, the speaker, entertained mostpu^^ - 



justly the highest esteem and regard. The report to which he 
had alluded, is credible; for at home the same tendency had 
developed itself; and churches now bear the honoured names of 
Knox, Willison, Chalmers, McCrie. He hoped these irank 
obeervatioDS would be taken in good part 

Captain Latato), speaking to the question, ** How can the captain 
eharacter and sociid influence of native Christians be raised ?" ^^^^*^ 
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said that the late Mr. Daniell, of the Baptist Missionary Society 
in Ceylon, brought his influence to bear upon the hearts of the 
natives, bj "condescending" to* them, by bringing his own mind 
and his own habits down as much as possible to the level of ^ 
native mind and habits; in order, by God's blessing, to raise tbem 
from the position they occupied. He was eminently useful in his 
labours ; as those might be who followed him in the manner in 
which he pursued his heavenly calling. His association with the 
natives was of a truly apostolic character, fulfilling to the letter 
what the apostle meant when he said, "being all things to all men." 
He went without scrip or purse; God gave him a heart full of love 
to his brethren. He was out in all weathers, going from village 
to village, lying down on a mat on a mud-fioor, and so associating 
himself with the habits, thoughts, and feelings of the people. 
Thus was he able gradually to bring them up to higher habits and 
thoughts. If one had fallen into a well, it was not by another 
standing at the top and saying, " Come up here,'' that he could be 
saved ; but the latter must obtain a rope and, perhaps, himsdf 
descend. In proportion as wo brought these principles to bear 
on a heathen population, we Bhoold succeed in elevating them to 
our leveL 
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The Rev. C. B. Leupolt said ; that in Benares, where he had 
been placed over a congregation more than twenty years, having 
also the superintendence of three or four others, different denomina* 
tions adhered, as it was natural they should, to their own forms ; 
but the missionaries never spoke about the distinctions between 
them. In every mission establishment, one missionary must give 
his time to secular affairs, or the management of his mission ; he 
could not help it : but that missionary would not allow secular 
duties to interfere with his duties as a missionary. The only 
respect in which he was a loser was a personal one ; he remained 
stationary, whilst others could devote leisure to self-improvement 
When he himself returned home, he found he was fifteen years be- 
hind his brethren ; but, in heaven, that would not matter. With 
regard to congregations, he had advocated from the beginning, and 
still advocated, where it was possible, the aggregation of converts 
in villages. Unless truly converted, firm, and men of experience^ 
they would, if scattered among the heathen, be carried along with 
the stream. As soon as they had a catechist who could stand 
alone, they placed him in the village in an independent sphere ; and 
to him, as at Sigra, native brethren would send their children dis- 
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tuioes of two hundred miles to be educated, and paj for their 
education. There were difficulties with regard to the association 
of congregations with pastorships ; but those difficulties might be 
obviated. At Sigra thej had three different departments. The*0hii8tua 
first was the judicial ; for at the beginning they had to be i>aUty : 
magistrates, and to inflict punishment. Then a system of twoJ^«*: 
juries was introduced to settle the affairs of the village ; and if 
the people were not satisfied with the decision of a jury, there were 2[22J!,J^^' 
the missionaries to appeal to. Every Christian who wished to 
belong to the community must subscribe to its laws. So, for 
the last few years, native brethren had managed their own affairs 
without any difficulty ; the missionary had little to do witli them ; 
and the more they were thrown back upon themselves, the bettor 
it would be. There were poor, and there was a poor-fund ; there Po<»-ft«»d! 
was a box to receive what the people could spare every Sunday ; 
sod there was usually sufficient to relieve distress. There was 
also established a widows'-fund, to which every one belonging to JUJ^PT*"' 
the community subscribed. There was also a missionary-fund ; miniou- 
and all subscribed a certain amount to the mission. A pastoral- '"*^* 
fond was wanted, and he hoped that now it would soon bo estab- 
lished. As pastor, he had only to do with the spiritual depart- 
ment, and occasionally to look after temporal affairs ; and when a 
jury sat he had to sign the papers. He had an assistant who was 
the senior-catechist, and who helped him in going from house to ^IJ^JJ^ 
house, to speak and pray with the people. Besides him, there were 
five other assistants. They divided the village, and selected 
several pious men, each of whom had a certain number of Christians 
under him, to endeavour to see that all the people attended a place 
of worship. In this way they were able to superintend the village 
with the greatest ease. Church discipline was exercised ; and DiidpUM. 
perhaps the greatest punishment that could be inflicted was expul- 
sion from the Christian village, in which no one was permitted to 
live except his walk and conversation were in accordance with the 
gospeL Thus they were able thankfully to say ; " If you want to 
see Christians, come into our village.^ As to edifices, he would BuUdiDgs. 
say erect good, substantial brick buildings : wood was too expensive 
to be used. There was a difficulty in raising Christians to resfiecta- 
bility ; but all was done that could be done to help them on. At Coomtt 
Sigra» every man must earn his own bread ; those who did not, i!U|;i«rirt 
could not belong to the community. Every young man, before 
marrying, must prove that he is able to maintain a wife, and the 
giris had their own choice. He might almost thank God for the 
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mntinj, which had helped them on, so that Christians ooold mats- 
tain tiiemselves better now than before. They still remained 
toin their members of the congregations ; and as they were able to obtain 
^^**^'* larger salaries, they had been enabled gradually to maintain tbdr 
own pastors. At Sigra, they never had a press which required i 
European superintendent; but they had a carpet mannfactorf 
which was carried on by his wife (Mrs. Lenpolt), and a natife 
superintendent. Now there were in the Benares Mission two 
native churches with native pastors, maintained by the people; 
and three more churches required native pastors. 

nli^.* The Rev. R. Spence Hakdt said : — I always felt a degree of 

jealousy as to the formation of villages of the kind referred to faj 

one or two brethren. It was thus at the commencement of 

^^^JSde; monachism. The thought was a good and pure one, that, by 

wE^miar isolating those who wished to serve God from the evil aronnd 

them, they might be preserved in their integrity, and glorify God; 

but I think the whole history of the Church shows it was entirely 

a mistake, and has worked great eviL I look upon all isolatioa 

that can be avoided, as carrying out the same principle I bavo 

gwfwiw tin geeQ to be evil. The isolation of individuals from the persons 

around them, and of communities from other communities around 

them, I think is so much power lost to the general good. It may 

be for the benefit of the individuals, and for the benefit of the 

persons connected with these village communities. That I will 

▼erubendit; grant to a certain extent ; and then there, I think, we must pause. 

Some of these individuals would perhaps be overborne by the evil 

influences to which they would be exposed from the want of a 

power within them ; but as to the greater masses, if they had to 

battle and fight, and had those persecutions to brave that we read 

of in the institution of Christianity in all countries, these men 

n?u«i*loST "^^^^^ ***v® ^^^^ ^"* much more prominently than they possibly 

Md^^influ- ^^^ ^^ '^^^^ Their example would have been more prominent 

«^ce* than it can be now ; and consequently the influence they would 

have exercised upon their country at large would have been much 

more than it possibly can be under the circumstances in which 

they are now placed. Some of the prejudices I had against the 

system have passed away since I listened to the details. If in 

^]2^ each station there is something like a model village that can after- 

^*^^' wards be imitated by natives, as there is no doubt it will be^ 

I say so far the system may be allowed, but no further; except in 

such cases as are presented by South Africa^ where the people are 
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nomads, tnd mast be located before Christiaiiity can be brought 
before them in its power. 

With respect to the teaching of technicalities, it has been said Techni- 
thai it cannot be avoided ; but let us take into all our intercourse ^ded.^^ 
with each other abroad the same principle so beautifully mani- 
fested bj the present Conference. The echo of the present Con- 
fefenoe I should wish to be heard by the world ; and it would be, 
''Behold how good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!" By all means let us have this principle al- 
ways and everywhere before us, and we shall have God's blessing. 
There is, however, confessedly, a difficulty with which the mis- in tho 
nonaries have to contend, arising from the necessity, under the RnfrUah 
present constitution of the Societies to which they belong, to^|^!j^ 
transfer the church forms of Britain, in their utmost rigidity, to 
the chnrches established among the heathen. In all that concerns 
doctrine, and in much that relates to discipline, there must be uni- Mwntiab 
formity of faith and practice between the several sections of the S^^S. 
•ame church, or confusion and collision will ensue. But there are 
instances that will recur to the mind of every one, in which the 
course now referred to has acted as a hindrance to the spread of ^^^^v^ffi^i 

<,. 11 . ..1... •11^1 • iMiherence to 

the truth ; and m all cases m which it is impossible for the native details wiu 
nuDd rightly to comprehend the origin or purpose of our home porpiextho 
requirements and regulations, or in which their adoption would chux^w. 
be attended by no advantage to the converts from heathenism, and 
only tend to perplex and puzzle them, it would be a great boon to 
our native churches to allow of their being disregarded. 

The Rev. J. H. Titcomb said : — Mr. Mullens had made one or R^y. j, h. 
two remarks in regard to the building of churches by Missionary Titcomb. 
Societies, which the natives could not keep in repair. So far as chunshM in 
the Church Missionary Society was concerned, he believed, it was jji'iri^naw 
DO longer in the habit of building churches. The churches ^or Sodety buUt 
native converts were now built out of their own funds, aided by Amds. 
the subscriptions of benevolent individuals in their respective 
ooantries. With regard to the more general question of the eccle- 
siastical constitution of native churches, it appeai*ed to him that it oid wy^txoh 
was in the very nature of circumstances that the organisation of ^Jj^j 
HiB old churches ought to be, and must be, reproduced. Truth 
must necessarily be encased in some outward form ; and if that 
oatwmrd form be of any value at home, it must be worth repro* eiafltidty 
dadng abroad. At the same time, there should be a large amount XmMb*^ 
of ehisticity, a great amount of latitude, allowed to it. We should ^o'^*«<^: 
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not cling to every principle we endorse at home in an old country 
with settled institutions. There may be principles which we fight 
for here, which it would not be wise to contend for under other 
circumstances. Suppose a bishop, ordaining native converts, 
uniformly required of them a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
literature, he apprehended that would be an instance in whidi, 
whilst maintaining the right theory abstractedly, there would be 
too strict an adherence to it in particular. 

It appeared to him that the remarks of Dr. Davis were 
perfectly just. In cultivating Christianity among the heathen, 
no missionaries could be expected to abandon their own forms 
of church government for the sake of external unity. Neverthe- 
less, they ought to abstain from all interference with one an- 
other, and from every attempt to gain an advantage for them- 
selves at the expense of the brethren near to them. Bat might he 
not go further than this, and say, that it would be well if we 
could begin the organisation of our native churches, apart from 
that narrow sectarianism, and those selfish jealousies, of which 
we have all been so guilty in this country? Ought we not to 
learn wisdom from an experience of the unprofitableness of aQ 
our past divisions and dissensions? Why should these be re- 
produced in other <;ountries ? If we seek liberation from them 
here, surely we should guard against them there. Surely it 
would be well if, while retaining our own views of ecclesiastical 
arrangements, we could carry them out in a spirit of Christian 
brotherhood before the heathen ; devoid of that bigoted attach- 
ment to every minute particular, and that intense feeling of 
separation, which has too often marked our churches at home. 
He would impress upon every missionary that, as they were 
labouring in a common cause, they should do all things for 
God's glory, and seek to have no emulation amongst each other, 
except in their love for Christ, and their success in the 
salvation of souls. 
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Colonel Layie said, as regards the native evangelists and 
pastors, the less they were interfered with by the European mis- 
sionaries the better ; the period of their probation should be the 
time for ascertaining their gifts and graces; the greatest care 
should be taken in recommending native Christians for ordina- 
tion; but once ordained, let them, according to their qualifica- 
tions, be placed in more or less responsible positions to develf^ 
those gifts and graces. The character of the native is such, that 
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80 long as he can rest on the European, he will do so, and not 
rise ; it is far better he should stumble than remain the best part 
of his life dependent. As regards the native church, it has been 
hitlierto placed under great disadvantages, having so few of its Poverty and 
members men of independent character and independent means. theuJdve 
The consequence is, that the European missionary has much of hith]n>to. 



valuable time occupied in investigating acts of injustice, often 
amounting to great cruelty, perpetrated by Government officials 
and others against the native members of the congregations, ^iwioniuies 
It is impossible for them to remain passive when persecutions their con- 
arise ; and the interference in secular concerns is deprecated by 
most Societies. Few European missionaries can look on with in- 
difierence when they see members of their congregation subjected 
to gross injustice ; and that often for no other reason than that 
they profess Christianity. This evil may be remedied when Dependence; 
India is blessed with European settlers ; men living on their own ound. 
estates, and conducting their own factories. As regards denomi- 
national church systems, he was happy to say, in India, so far as Cdthoiidty 
he had seen of it, Christians were so few they could not afford to 
split on non-essentials. Their only inquiry is, does a man preach 
uid teach salvation by faith ; and is his life such as to exalt the 
Uessed .Saviour? These being decisive, he has found he could 
work well with any Christian, to whatever denomination he 
belonged. 

The Rev. J. Mullens said : May I be allowed a word or two RaT. J. 
of explanation. I must have spoken very indistinctly, if it be 
thought that I wish to make my brethren Congregationalists, or 
to lay down, for their adoption, principles which would have the 
effect of landing them in Congregationalism. Such a thing never does not 
entered my head; and such principles of Christian union never brethren to 
came from my heart. I wish to see our systems applied in the ^°® ^y»*«°* 
most elastic way : and their essentials separated from their 
local, technical, and historical elements. My friend, Dr. Tweedie, 
does me a little injustice in thinking I class the principles Frindpiee of 
of the Deed of Demission among the technicalities of the Free church not 
Church. Not at all : the principles are very grave ones ; but the ue*. 
eircumstances of the case form part of that history of Scotch 
Christianity, which has made the Church what it is. The native 
brethren, when ordained, may justly be committed to the result, 
without being asked to commit themselves to the process by which 
that result was produced. 
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I think, sir, that the position advocated bj Dr. Davis is ex- 
cellent: that there should be division of spheres, division of 
labour, no interference, a kindlj spirit, and heartj loving co- 
operation. Such co-operation is a great step in the practietl 
union of the Church. But it is nothing new with missionariei 
abroad. We have attainedr it already ; and have bad it long. 
The point I urge goes far beyond thb ; though it deals with as 
not together, but in our separate capacities, as Churches and 
Societies. I wish that we should be willing to examine into our 
own deficiencies ; to put them aside ; and not lay upon our natiTe 
brethren a burden which we have begun to find too heavy for 
ourselves. 

In respect to our plans of labour, much has been done in this very 
way already ? Look at the position of missionaries in India. Tliej 
belong to many Societies, many Churches, many denominations. 
Yet when they have come conscientiously to adapt their plans to 
their position, to the demands of the people and of their sphere of 
labour, they have really come to adopt very much the same plans, 
and to act in the same way. In many of our Indian provinces, 
if you walk from one mission into another, you can scarcely tell 
the difference between them. I want the same wise adaptation is 
respect to the forms of the churches, their organisation, their mods 
of worship, and their bonds of union. 

It is said these denominational peculiarities must be repro- 
duced. I should be sorry if it were true. We are beginning to 
file down their most prominent angles ; why should we reproduce 
them as tliey are ? It is natural that we should start from tlie 
platform on which we ourselves stand ; but if we reproduce these 
systems entirely we do the native church a wrong. We ought to 
do so in such a general way, that if we think it right to retain 
them at all, we may at the utmost preserve their essential features, 
and adapt them to local wants. 

The American Board of Missions on this point in clear terms 
have laid down the principle that their missionaries may adopt 
those forms of organisation which they prefer, and which they 
find most suitable. Our missions, in all Societies, have been well 
instructed, are thoroughly scriptural, and well taught in the 
word. What we want is pure doctrine, a holy life, an earnest 
zealous ministry, active Christian and missionary churcheS) 
growing in liberality, united to each other, sound in discipline, 
pure in fellowship. May not these essentials coexist with many 
outward forms? Let us look more to the spirit in our mis- 
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rion churches, and thej may attain a way far better than oar 
own. 

The Rev. J. Suoden said: — I should be happy if the Confe- Rev. j. 
lence adopted some Address to the native churches throughout the suodxjt. 
world. Such an address should have a direct reference to our^^^^o^^ 
Christian affection and sympathy for them all; and should state in ^h^hes 
few words the views of the Conference with regard to the subject S?^^ 
of self-support; impressing this matter upon them, and referring 
also to some other questions of vital moment. I would suggest Topics ft 
a subject mentioned the other day, that of Temperance ; and also ^^^ *^^^ 
that the address should have special reference to churches which 
are at the present time self-supporting. I believe it would have 
ao important and happy bearing upon churches at home and 
abroad, if a considerable number of churches could be pointed to 
as self-supporting and evangelizing. With regard to the teaching 
of missionaries, I believe that very little attention has been rpg^jjin^ 
.given to matters affecting Church government; and I believe ^^«j* 
that the great concern of missionary brethren has been to preach goT«Tnm«at: 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. I hope that those who venture, 
In the exercise of their ministry, to introduce questions affecting 
principles and modes of Church government, will be just as con- defecuin 
acientious in dealing with the several weaknesses of their de- S^'pSJ^ 
nominational systems, as in setting forth their excellencies and JJfthSr'*^^ 
virtues. With regard to descending to the level of the natives, a •xceUMw*««. 
Bian may descend too low ; and there have been instances of mis- 
sionaries who desired, by the adoption of native habits, to increase Minionaries 
their influence; but who in the long run have not only diminished uJJJ.^ ****** 
their power to do good, but even lost their self-respect, and injured 
the cause of the gospel. Christian condescension does not involve 
any sanction, much less any adoption, of doubtful habits, customs, 
and institutions, 

D. F. MACLEOD, Esq., Financial Commissioner in the Punjaub, d. f. Mao- 
observed that, after thirty-two years' experience in India, he had '''**"* *^* 
come to the fixed conclusion, that in our administration of that Difflctiity in 
country we had committed no error fraught with more serious moXtSo*' 
results, than that of practically excluding the bulk of the people SSsallS^ 
from all share in the management of their own affairs; and he be- ffo^«™™ent. 
lieved that the difficulty which the missionary brethren found with 
regard to the establishing of self-government in native churches, 
was precisely analogous to the difiiculty which public officers had 
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experienced in connexion with the affairs of the Grovennnent 
itself. Though for a century India had been under British nk, 
up to the present time the whole nation had been kept in a 
state of pupilage. Now, under the native rulers, there was a 
The old most admirable municipal form of government: in point of fact, 
^rstam. the only government of India which tlien existed was one of self* 
government by the body of the people themselves, under i 
municipal system, a system which maintained its vitality in tiw 
most remarkable manner. 
Our rule has We had, Unfortunately, virtually put an end to that system ; not 
' intentionally, but unconsciously, and through ignorance of the 
ultimate result of our laws. We had established in the place of 
the public opinion of the people the authority of our courts, which 
are now the arbiters of everything ; and even where we professed 
to allow the people any voice, we found that, in practice, our 
officials prevented their exercise of it, though quite contrary to oar 
wishes. 
Out Courts A very remarkable instance of the effects of our Rule, might 
oTsm^it. be adduced in the fact; that whereas, the "Panchayet" (a kind 
of jury) was a most favourite and effective mode of adjudica- 
tion under native rule, it has become wholly inoperative under 
ours ; and all our efforts to incorporate it with our procedure, by 
legislative enactment, have hitherto utterly failed ; owing, without 
doubt, to the fact, that we insist on maintaining our right of 
supervision and control; and so widely are our races apart in 
sentiment, enlightenment, and power, that this circumstance at 
once puts an end to all independent action. 
Wo bar* The conclusion he (Mr. Macleod) had come to was, that the chief 

high. reason for this state of things is that we insist upon too great 

perfection, and are not prepared to bear with something of defec- 
Ria own tiveness in native modes of management. He had himself, in past 
restore self- times, as a public officer, urged that the heads of villages should be 
govommeu jjj^gg|^^ ^j^j^ authority, to a certain extent, in the suppression of 
crime and the punishment of slight offences ; and that ten or twelve 
perhaps of the principal or most reliable of these heads of villages 
should be occasionally collected together for the holding of courts 
of a superior character, to dispose of complaints of a more serious 
nature; but his views were always regarded as Utopian, and 
were not acceded to. His own impression, however, was, that 
until we did something of this kind, we should never create 
vitality amongst the people ; who would remain, as now, totally 
estranged in their feelings and distinct in their interests. The 
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Tery same thing applied, be conceivecl, to the Church : the same The same 
analogy held good. We expected too much from the natives, TppUesto 
and were unwilling to give over everything to them, taking our ^® Chu««>»« 
chance of imperfections. Mr. Leupolt had described a state of Defect in Mr. 
things approaching towards self-government; but even in that^^^^® 
ajstem there seemed to him to be too much of reservation. We 
laid down the laws or rules of guidance ; we selected men to rule 
OTer the communities of converts ; and when juries were to be 
appointed, if we did not actually nominate them, we exercised our why have 
inflnence and control over them. But why not leave them entirely to amiauouary. 
themselves ? Let them select the men they think best, and allow 
them to make their own laws. These laws and arrangements might Let us leare 
be very imperfect; but unless we consented to them, we should to rule them- 
neyer havie a robust constitution, either in social or in missionary "*^®** 
government. He would strongly advise that we should consent to 
leave the natives more to themselves in matters of this kind ; and 
from the tenor of Behari's remarks, he gathered that his opinions 
were shared by that excellent native minister. Observations had 
been made upon the churches formed in the West Indies, in the 
Fteific, and in other places, as exhibiting somewhat of self- 
government; but he called attention to the fact, that we had, 
in immediate contact with our older provinces in India, a Church Maturity ot 
which, though perhaps the youngest of all, seemed to have arisen churches. 
to maturity in advance of all the rest. He referred to the 
church amongst the Karens. It was marvellous that people, just 
emerged from barbarism, should all at once have arisen in the 
most extraordinary manner t6 a degree of energy, self-govern- 
ment, and Christian enthusiasm, which was seen nowhere else. 
They selected and appointed their own counsellors, pastors, and How shown. 
teachers; supported them; built churches and schools; and, in 
fact, managed the affairs of their own communities, which amounted 
to several hundred. Everywhere amongst them was manifested 
an indigenous native vigour. An investi<ration into this subject what ore its 
might elicit much practical and valuable information; and anyone 
who could explain the causes of this great difference between 
their rate and mode of progress, and that exhibited in other parts 
of India, would confer a great benefit on the cause of missions. 
The people of Hindostan had not the simplicity of the Karens ; 
bat still human nature was everywhere essentially the same; 
and if those people were once lefl to themselves, we should find 
them exhibiting more or less of the vigour of apostolic times. 
From the impossibility of our correctly estimating character and 

z 
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Natives will qualifications, when dealing with a race to whom we are strangers 

mostsuib- and foreigners, the selections made bj the native commonitiefl 

would probably be verj different from ours ; but be was much 

mistaken if, in the end, these native selections would not be found 

by far the best. (Cheers.) Let us, therefore, consider well thii 

MittAeswiii subject, and agree, if possible, upon some mode of throwing the 

•eiTot. natives more upon themselves, not hesitating to allow impeffee- 

tions. They might at first, perhaps, abuse this authority; hot 

its exercise would create the cure and remedy for such id)iise la 

a thousand ways. (Applause.) 

5^;^^^ The Rev. H. M. Waddell said : It should be the desire of 

Missionary Societies at home that, so soon as missionary churches 
abroad were prepared to assume all responsibility, they should he 
cSmSU to ^®^^ ^ themselves ; and he did not suppose the churches at hcmie 
bo left to would attempt to form organisations for them. He had had some* 
thing to do with the building up of new congregations, one on each 
side of the Atlantic ; and for himself and brethren he might saji 
it had always been their desire to promote self-government in a con- 
gregation as much as possible : in doing which, they had succeeded 
as well as any others. He was not sure that the withdrawal of the 
PniiApa benefit of their experience from their mission congregations would 
fOTma of le&d to improved forms of church government. The natives might 
SSrS^'^* strike out new and strange, not better, forms for themselves. It 
was quite a legitimate thing for missionaries to carry out, in a 
reasonable and moderate way among Christian converts, and in 
native churches, the systems of the denominations with which they 
ntstoricai were connected ; their own feelings and judgments, and, it might be, 
old'syrteins ^^^ ^^^ prejudices, would lead them to it. At the same time, all 
to be loft out. ^ia might be done in perfect harmony, and that harmony might be 
promoted, as it was here, by forgetting the historical associations 
of the different churches. Oar native churches had no need to know 
anything df them ; and he was happy to say that, for the most 
part, the missionary churches harmonised exceedingly welL Dis- 
cussion might arise, but it might be conducted in a Christiaa 
way ; and for the most part he thought congregations did not seem 
disposed to go into anything that would mar their accord. 

Rev. a The Rev. S. Hislop said, that, while he would rejoice to see 

native Christians in India gradually accustomed to independent 
action, yet in considering this question some allowance should be 
made for the difference of national character. Near his stadon 
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Aere were two classes of people very distinct : Hindoos in the in indu. 

^ainSy Aborigines on the hills. He had come in contact with both ; tribes inde- 

aad whatever the Hindoos might become after they had surmounted S^ti^ 

the evil effects of systems, under which they had been crushed for 

centuries, there could be no question that, at present, they are 

% dependent, feeble, and deceitful race, while the hill tribes are 

auuilj, energetic, and trutliful. Even in Burmah, to which Mr. 

llacleod had referred, the experience of their American Baptist 

brethren had by no means been uniform. Among the Karens 

they had found a people, as it were, prepared of the Lord. Not only TheKaronji 

were these mountaineers, by their traditions and freedom f rom ^o^uimMil 

priestly institutions, placed in circumstiEuices favourable for the 

reo^tion of the truth, but, after they had embraced it, by the 

mnarkable energy of their character, directed by God's grace, 

Ihej were fitted for communicating it far and wide over their native 

MUb. But among the Burmese, in the plains, it was well known 

there had been no such general willingness to receive the gospel — 

BO such exemplary zeal in diffusing it ; and if this had been the case 

with Buddhists, who were unfettered by caste, was it wonderful 

that it should have been so with Hindoos, whose individuality 

and independence had been well-nigh annihilated by the working 

of that iniquitous system ? 

lieut. S. Flood Page said ; that it was with very great de- j^^^^ g, p. 
ference that he ventured to address the Conference. His apology ^^°*' 
for doing so was, that several members of Conference were anxious 
to know something of the work going on amongst the Karens ;xhe Karens. 
and that a recent speaker had expressed the greatest desire to 
know how it was that the Karen churches were, to so great an 
extent, self-supporting ; and how they were able to govern them- 
ielvea. He had been stationed in Burmah for eighteen months ; 
sixteen months of that time at Tounghoo, the chief station of the 
Karen mission in Eastern Burmah. During that time ho knew the 
American Baptist Missionary, and some native Karen catechists. 
One main reason that the work had progressed more in the Tounghoo 
district thah in almost any other place, he thought, was owing to indapend- 
the fact, that there the Karons, though part of the Burmese empire, K^m of^ 
never acknowledged more than a very slight allegiance to the Bur- ^''^*^**<^- 
mese government. Each village governed itself by means of a head- 
man. Doubtless, this system of local government had enabled them 
to govern themselves in ecclesiastical matters. With reference to 
the Karen churches being self-supporting, for years there had 
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Their tradi- ^^^ ^ tradition among them that a white man woald come with' 
^o»*- a book ; and whenever they saw a white man with a book, they 

were anxious and ready to listen to him. The Rev. Mr. Whittaker 
was quite unable to provide as many catechists as the diffloreot 
^^ rtSftir ^^^^^ '''''®^® desirous of supporting. The Karens build ibe hnte 
tMdben. for the catechists to live in, and furnish them with clothes and 
food ; and this is all the pay the catechists get From May untfl 
Self-govern- December it was absolutely necessary that the Karen churches 
tary during should govem thcmsclves ; for, owing to the rains, the jungles 
e rams, ^q^i^ not be penetrated by Europeans. The system followed by 
Catechists the American Baptist Missionaries was to train catechists, and 
send these catechists as pioneers before them. The Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker, on one occasion, came to a village where a white face 
had never been seen, and out of the 300 inhabitants found 130 can- 
Deairofor didatcs for baptism: after examination, he baptized only a small 
^ ' number; the remainder, headed by the chief man of the village, 
followed him for fifteen miles, begging that they might be bap- 
tized. The Assistant-Commissioner of the district was, at cue 
time, anxious that a man who valued the English system of go- 
vernment should go amongst the Karens, and prove to them the 
advantage of attaching themselves warmly to the English. The 
Commissioner sent for their teacher, by name Sau Qnala, known as 
the "Karen Apostle," and offered him a salary equal to 300/. a-year 
Disinterest- to undertake the office. Sau Quala was not receiving one penny 
Bau Quaia. in the way of pay ; he had no home of his own, no income, and 
knew not in the morning where he would sleep, or how he would 
live ; yet he declined the x)ffer, saying, " Suppose I accept it, what 
will my countrymen say ? Will they think I preach the gospel 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, or because of the salary I get from 
government ? But if you like I will, when in the district, look 
out for three good, steady men : you can give them the salary ; I 
will not touch it." This, he believed, had since been acted upon. 
Causes of The wonderful success in this mission was, doubtless, to be very 

■access. greatly ascribed to the fact, that the Karens were without any 
religion, and were waiting for one ; to their power of governing 
themselves; and to the system of making the natives pioneers of 
the Europeans: but it must be especially ascribed to this fact^ 
that it had pleased our Father in heaven that it should be so. 
And it was what we might have looked for, when we remember the 
work and labour of love of God's devoted servants, Dr. and Mrs. 
The martyrs Judson, and their able successors; when we recall the Karen martyrs 
^^^ hanging on the cross, refusing, to deny the Lord that had died for 
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them, tnd to the last preaching from the cross to the multitudes 
■round them. Dr. Davis had alluded to the fact, that there was 
room in the mission-field for all to work without interfering with 
(MM another ; he (Mr. Fsge) had asked the Rev. Mr. Jlazledine, Non-iiit«r- 
the devoted chaplun of Touughoo, whether it was his intention to 
peranade the Church Mi3sianar7 Society to send a miseionarj to 
Ubonr amongst the Karens? He replied. No r God is pleased bo to enmpi* 
bleas the labours of the American Baptists, that I should not think « 

it right to try ajid take the work from them. Another speaker 
]had alluded to the necessity of union and love hetween fellow- 
workers for Christ. The Bev. Mr. Hazledine was ordered to Ouionnnd 
England on medical certificate ; there was no clergyman ready to '^'"^*'*''"'' 
take his place. Captain Bond, Commander of the Madras Artil- 
. le>7 ftt Tounghoo, said to the Kev. Mr. Whittaker, the Baptist^ 
" Will you object to preach to my men ? I myself must read •umpib 
the Church of England service ; will you come and preach the 
■ermon?" Mr. Whittaker replied, "I am here to preach the 
gospel of Christ to every man that is willing to listen;" and 
Sanday after Sunday did this good man preach the gospel to 
those English soldiers in the building used for the Chnrch-of- 
England service. The Karen mission is second to none in the 
vorld in interest ; and in no portion of the world has God's Holy 
Spirit been more manifestly working with, and blessing the efforts 
«f his devoted servants. 

In the following Minute are embodied the views entertained HmiiTt 
hf the Conference generally, on the subject discussed during the 



MINtJTE ON NATIVE CHURCHES. 

The subject of native Chniches is, in the opinion of the Con- Thati ii 
ference, equally important with that of native ^encies already 
brought before tbem. Native Churches are the germs of those 
Christian communities, of those Christianised nations, which, 
■oeording to the sure word of prophecy, will at length occupy 
every country of the world. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance that they should be based and built up, from the 
eonunenccment, on perfectly sound principles. 

Such Churches should, in their view, be formed of those Uembm 
" faithful men " who make a public profession of their belief iu 
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Christ, and of their consecration to his service; and who desire 
together to maintain gospel ordinances for their own spiritnil 
benefit, and as a means of usefulness to others. Guided bj the 

AJmomeir teachings of the New Testament, they should in every land aim 
to maintain pure doctrine, holy life, and active zeal amongst their 
members ; preserve purity of fellowship by the exercise of ^roga 

, discipline; and fully support Church ordinances among them- 

selves, as administered by duly appointed officers. From the 
first, these essential principles should be pressed upon their infant 
Churches by the missionaries who found them ; and from the 
outset such measures should be adopted as will steadily tend to 
accomplish the object in view. Depending, not upon distant and 

Seir-sapport. foreign Churches, but upon their own exertions and their own 
spiritual graces ; and possessed of those essential elements whidi 
underlie the spiritual prosperity of all Christian communities, these 
Churches may. In the opinion of the Conference, very natanHjr 

Systems of adopt various modes of worship, various systems of Church 

▼arious. Order, and different principles of fraternal association. 

Thsmis- The European missionary is the founder, instructor, and 

AdTiaer. noT adviscr of native Churches ; and, except in their mere infancy, 

their psator. - , r^ » 

ought not to be their pastor. The higher Christian civilization 
from which he has come; his position as a messenger of foreign 
Churches, as a man of superior social rank, and as one of a domi- 
nant race, render him unfit to be merely their pastor ; while they 
fall in with his influence as an adviser and friend. It is feared 
that, from the dependence generated by the continued pastorate of 
a European missionary, many Churches have been kept back firom 
that healthy and vigorous growth which leads to self-support and 
self-control. Self-reliance grows only by exercise, and learns the 
most valuable lessons from the experience of mistakes and errors. 
NaUocai The Conference are of opinion that, in cultivating that self- 

•ndcustoms. reliance, and leading it to higher degrees of vigour and of useful- 
ness, missionaries should take advantage of such national customs, 
notions, and tendencies as will help to foster and render it efficient 
The national independence of the Bghai-Earens, and the village 
municipal system of Northern India, illustrate the importance of 
this step. 
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Desiring to see increased the number of native pastors, who Native pm* 
are merely superintended by a missionary, they judge that in the left free- 
management of their yarious churches these pastors should be 
freed from all needless control, and encouraged to settle all difficult 
questions by the prayerful exercise of their own judgment. Until 
they are entirely supported by their people, such income as the ^Jj^^"^ 
churches can give may well be supplemented to a proper amount, *»»tim6. 
by a grant from the Society which was the means of founding 
them. But the Conference think that, from the outset, it should 
be kept in view that, whatever forms of union be adopted by the 
native churches, in every mission-field, dependence for instruction, 
ordinances, or discipline upon the mother churches is, in due time, J^^S^t?*? 
to cease ; as it does in the case of colonial churches that have ^ ^*"^ 
sprung up amongst our countrymen in the different colonies of 
the British Empire. 

In thus starting forward these new communities of converts Their 
on the race of personal and social progress, the Conference con- JJJ*'^™*^?^ 
sider that everything unsuitable to their national life should be 
rigidly guarded against. In the salaries given to native teachers 
and preachers, or sanctioned and supplemented for native pastors 
and missionaries to the heathen; in the size, style, and cost o^§*^^*f «^. 
church buildings, native parsonages, and dwellings of teachers, jj^^;*^**^ 
due regard should be paid to the customs of the native brethren ; 
and the same scale be adopted from the first as will probably 
prevail among them when Christianity becomes naturalized. 

In regard to the formation of separate Christian villages in the qJJJJJJJ^ 
midst of a heathen population, the Conference are generally of J^JiSiJ^ 
opinion that Christian converts should not be separated from the 
lieathen community ; and they believe that the practice in most 
missions throughout the world has been to keep them mingled with 
the heathen. Such a practice they deem beneficial to the converts. Benefits or 

^ *• ^ ^ lining ATnofic; 

in testing their principles, making them watchful, increasing their ^e fa«ttb«n. 
usefulness, and preventing a great deal of evil ; it is beneficial also 
to the heathen by keeping constantly before their view the prac- 
tical fruits of the new and pure faith which their Christian coun- 
trymen have adopted. They allow, however, that in a country like 
India, where a small, weak church, may be overshadowed by the 
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Advantsffa great, powerful, and wealthy system of Hindooism, and where its 

of separatioii 

to a little members are, by the laws of caste, cut off from the ordinary social 

commuuity. '' 

intercourse still admissible in other lands, such Christian villagei 

may be found useful in securing converts from social disabilitieB 

and from very severe trials of principle, in the infancy of their 

community. But they would urge that this be allowed only for ft 

time ; and that as soon as converts grow more numerous and 

influential, they should be encouraged to dwell among the heathen, 

in order to leaven them with gospel truth. 

ri^^tf^ The Conference think that, though not their pastor, and though 

Sonwo'^!^'**^ directly interfering but little in their concerns, a missionary should 

nitiM. make the general elevation of the Christian communities an object 

of continual care ; he should watch over their growth in knowledge^ 

their improvement in piety, their purification from heathen vices 

and deficiencies, and in every way strive to raise the tone of their 

personal, social, and public character. 

European On one important topic laid before them, the transfer of 

Surch European systems of Church organization to foreign countries, 

order: 

several members of Conference gave it as their opinion, that while 

a missionary, in commencing the organization of a church, will 

naturally begin with the system which he and his supporters 

conscientiously follow, still he should apply it to the new country 

etientuisto and the new people with considerable latitude: he should en- 
be retained: 

deavour to retain only its essential features ; to rid it of mere 
teofanicai- technicalities, and of those historical elements which all systems^ 
political and religious, absorb into their constitution in the course 
of years. It was suggested that, in respect to the ordination of 
native pastors and missionaries, while the Scriptural tests of cha- 
racter enjoined by the Apostle should be retained in full, the 
standards of knowledge should have reference to the circumstances 
the ^yirtemi of the churches, and of their own training ; and that in general all 
•dieted. these systems should be judiciously adapted to the communities, 

climates, and people among whom they are introduced. 
Great pro- The Conference rejoice to learn that in some fields of labour 

Erne * the work of missions has so far been accomplished, that native 
^heaand , , . . i. i_ i j j 

eommuni- churches, growing m numbers, knowledge, and resources, are 

ties. 

supporting .their own pastors; fully maintaining the ordinances 
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of the gospel, supplying seminaries with students for the ministrj, 
ftnd commencing missionary work for themselves. Thej rejoice 
to learn that in some places, tried by severe and long-continued 
persecution, grace has been given according to their day, and the 
oonverts, remaining steadfast in their ^Eiith, have increased in 
Bnmber daily ; and they offer their earnest prayer to the Lord of Prayer 

for their 

tfcte whole Church that, while missionaries may be wise to win increaM. 
flOnlSy and wise to guide the churches into which they are gathered, 
these churches may be greatly increased in number, may be 
enlarged by the Holy Spirit, and filled abundantly with the fruits 
of his salvation ; and that more largely than ever they may them- 
selves go forth among their heathen countrymen to spread thai 
gospel which has blessed themselves. 

CONCLUSION OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

CONFERENCE. 

.» 
The Report on the Missionary Lectureship was brought up, Leotarertiip 

and adopted. It was announced that three subscriptions had*^^"*"^^^ 

already been presented towards the establishment of the Lecture 

Fund, viz. : John Henderson, Esq., had promised 250/. ; R. A. 

Macfie, Esq., 100/.; and James Cunningham, Esq., 100/. 

The following Resolution was then moved by the Rev. F. Thanks nf 
Trestrail, seconded by the Rev. Dr. O'Meaba, and unanimously InL^'^Soir 
adopted : — That the thanks of the members of this Conference be ^^**' 
presented to the numerous Christian friends in Liverpool who have 
80 kindly extended to them their hospitality, and given them such 
a warm welcome. 

It was next moved by the Rev. T. Smith, seconded by the Thankn tn 
Rev. G. F. Fox of Durham, and unanimously resolved :— That ^^'^^^^^"^ 
the thanks of this Conference be presented to the several Stewards 
of the Conference for the kind attention paid to their comfort, 
and the arrangements so successfully made to secure it. 

It was moved by Dr. Davis, seconded by the Rev. I. Stub- to tho 
BINS, and carried by acclamation : — That the Conference hereby ^^^'''•^"^•°* 
express their grateful thanks to Major-General Alexander for 
bis kindness in taking the chair of the Conference at their request ; 
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and for the abilitj and courtesy with which, throughout its sittings) 
he has presided over their deliberations. 

Major-Greneral Alexander briefly responded. 

The Rev. George Osborn said that the Conference, with s 
grateful recollection of the valuable services of the Secretaries, sad 
without anticipating the duties they would have to discharge when 
the Conference had broken up, duties that would be of no trivisi 
character, would cheerfully assent to the following Resolution :— 
That the thanks of the Conference be presented also to the 
Secretaries, who have so admirably arranged the important 
business of the various sittings ; and the other services in wladk 
they have been engaged. 

Dr. LocKHART seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. G. D. Cullen, speaking for all the Secretaries, sJud^— 
I express the feelings of those acting with me in these important 
services when I say, that the kindness and forbearance we hare 
received, during the protracted proceedings, have greatly tended 
to sustain and encourage us in doing all we possibly could to 
arrange business, save time, observe order, and secure freedom of 
expression in these remarkable deliberations. I suppose there 
has never been such a gathering of brethren from all parts of the 
world, or from so many different countries and Societies, enjoying 
such a free interchange of thought and opinion, without any jarrii^ 
word or painful feeling of regret. The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, and peace ; and we have experienced the blessedness of H*s 
presence with us. We esteem highly the expression of your con* 
fidence in us, and are happy to have contributed in any way to the 
success of this Conference. 



RMoiutioa These Resolutions closed the business proceedings of the Con- 

oil parting, ference. The following Resolution was then proposed by the Rev. 
Dr. Someryille, and seconded by the Rev. G. Osborn : — 



Resolution on Parting. 

PriTUege in At the conclusion of the proceedings, the members of this Con- 
ference desire to record their devout thanks to their Lord and 
Master, for his great goodness in bringing them together, and giving 
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ibem so largely his presence and blessing during their pleasant 
meetings. They acknowledge with gratitude the great encourage- benefit from 
ment in their work, which by their mutual consultations they have cuadona: 
been able both to give and to receive : and trust that the infor- 
mation and suggestions that have been laid before the (inference, 
will tend to increase their fitness, consecration, and zeal in the 
important work in which they are all engaged. In bidding each affectionate 
olher farewell, the members of the Conference commit each other, 
with all affection, to the tender mercies of their common Lord ; and 
would assure each other that they part with increased affection and 
esteem, rejoicing that they are fellow-workers in advancing the 
SoDgdom of the Redeemer among the heathen. 

The Rev. Dr. Souebville, in moving its adoption, said : — ^In ^^ ^^ 
proposing this Resolution, I wish that I had had leisure to select 
terms sufficiently expressive of the feelings which exist in my own 
mind. But, Sir, this is unnecessary. I believe the sentiments Feeifnn in- 
expressed in that Resolution exist in every heart in this Conference. xuoeting& 
I felt when I came here on Monday evening, and saw the brethren 
assembled, that we were like the disciples when they met in an 
upper room, with one accord lifting up their hearts in expectation of 
ihe fulfilment of the promise of the exalted Saviour. I do think Prewnceaod 

* fniit of the 

that, though we have not seen an external manifestation of the Spirit. 
Spirit, we have felt that the Divine Spirit has been in the midst 
of us, in his gracious influence, giving us wisdom, directing our 
feelings, and uniting us together in the bonds of brotherly love. I 
regard the information collected as being of the most important and value of the 
practical character. It has been drawn from a wide surface, and ^v^™*^**" 
ft has been given in a candid and obviously honest manner. It 
embodies the results of the experience of many good and practical 
men. I do not say that we have evolved or settled great principles ; 
bat I think the information which has been supplied is fitted to 
correct our rules of action where they may have been wrong, or to 
confirm them where they are right. The substance of that informa- 
tion going abroad cannot fail to have a very useful and beneficial 
effect. I have been specially delighted with the obvious unanimity Unanimity 
existing among us in regard to great and sacred truths ; I have prindpiee. 
not seen the least difference with respect to the great doctrines 
of the Gospel of Christ, which, when communicated to unenlight- 
ened and perishing men, awaken those feelings, which, nursed from 
abovci mature themselves into the image of God and meetness for 
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the heavenly world. I have seen no essential differenoe : I have not 
heard a doctrinal statement to which I have not assented. There 

Some are amongst us no doubt differences of external organization which 

are held conscientiously ; but these have not been obtruded in a 
way that can have oifended the feelings of the most sensitive and 
delicate mind. I have been delighted exceedingly. Some of mj 
friends from Edinburgh know I came hither with no very fervid anti- 
cipations t but my best expectations have been more than realised; 
they have been vastly exceeded, and lam grateful to God that I came. 
I feel that my heart has been enlarged, and that the Church of Christ 

but substan- is after all one church, and that all here acknowledge one Head, one 
Way, one Service, one Gospel, and one Divine Spirit. We have no 
hope but in the creating, renewing, sanctifying energy of that one 
Spirit. Every brother has spoken in langui^e that recognised the 

All Mrranto fact that, whatever we do, we do but as servants, as mere instro- 
roents; the success is of God. And as, in the first creation, ih» 
Spirit brooded on the dark waters, and evolved those beautiful 
elements, which constitute our material world ; so now that same 

T^eSpfrit Spirit is going abroad, over all our world, diffusing those infla- 

Sbeiiew ences which are to bring forth that new creation which, unlike the 
other, will never wax old, but be transferred to the eternal state^ 
the admiration and the joy of all pure and happy intelligence8» 
And I have felt here — I cannot sufficiently express it — extreme 
delight in listening to brother after brother bringing forward stale* 
ments upon this subject. I feel in parting with these brethren 

Theproft- that they are brothers in Christ. I have looked back ; I have also 

uT ^^ looked forward : I have thought of that one assembly, standing on 
the sea of glass, with palms in their hands and crowns on their heads; 
all human imperfections done away ; all bearing the one Divine 
image; all hearts thrilling with love, perfect love; all beating 
in unison ; and all uniting in giving glory and praise unto Him thai 
sits upon the Throne and unto the Lamb. I trust we are all in the 
way to that blessed place ;. and when we reach it, I do not think 
that any of us, looking back to earth, will regret that we were here. 
We will feel that on this occasion, during the four days' Conference^ 
we received an impulse that helped us forward on our journey, and 
that we were encouraged and stimulated in the great and blessed 
work of the Divine Master, the glories of which we shall then see 
around us, and in some degree appreciate and understand. But, 
Sir, in parting with these beloved brethren, let me say, as a United 
Presbyterian, I am prepared to take every one by the hand and 
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cordiallj to exclaim : Go on, Brothers, in the work of the Lord, 
depending upon Him that guides os^ and praising Grod for all 
ffis mercies. 

The Rev. George Osborn, in seconding: the Resolution, «•▼• o. 
Slid: — I wish to saj ''Ditto" to my eloquent friend who has 
jut sat down. I adopt the sentiments of the mover as well AgreM. 
as of the Resolution, and am glad to find that much of what it 
woald have been in mj heart to say upon the general subject 
has been abeadj said. You will permit me to add a word or 
two, more particularly as I have not troubled you since the Con- 
ference commenced. I understood, partly from the terms of the 
invitation, and partly from some other expressions employed, that 
%it was not considered desirable that those of us who filled official 
positions at home should take any very prominent or active part 
in the deliberations of the Conference; but that what was said 
should be said mainly by our friends and brethren who had 
been personally occupied as labourers in the foreign field. I 
trost that the proceedings and deliberations of this Conference Th« ^^^f^^^ 

vUwO ^VliX cud 

Will be found to have exercised an important influence in prepar- in prepialog 
ing for that great and blessed outpouring of the Holy Spirit, to outi>ounn^ 
which all the Churches of Christ have lately had their attention '^^^^ Spirit. 
«o strongly directed, and upon which, whatever denominational 
difierences there may be, we are all agreed that the whole suc- 
of Christian Missions must depend. I trust that the influ- 
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,,. .-, , /• 1 1 . « .11 1 <• 1 felt through 

Will exert, will not be confined to this country, but will be felt, the world : 
not merely through Christendom, but throughout the world. 
Wherever felt, I r^oice to believe it will be an influence for good; 
and will have the eflect of encouraging our brethren in the labour 
which God's providence has assigned to them, and of giving 
them full assurance that they are remembered in the prayers of AffrMtMi- 
Christians at home; and that the sympathies of the Christians of tomiadon- 
this country go fully, strongly, and continuously in favour of 
all who labour for the spread of Christ's kingdom, by whatever 
name they may be distinguished amongst men. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Edmund Prust, of 
Northampton, the Doxology was sung ; the Rev. Canon Stowell 
{ttonoonced the benediction ; and the Conference separated. 
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Fridat EvENiKGy Maj 23cL 



Pablic 
meeting. 



At half-past six o'clock a great Public Meeting of the Mends 
and supporters of the Missionary cause took place, in connexion 
with the Conference proceedings, at the Philhabuonic Hall. 
It was one of the largest Missionary meetings ever held in Liver- 
pool, the Hall being densely crowded in every part. Upon the 
lofty platform were seated the various members of Conference^ 
and a great gathering of both clergy and laity. 



Cbaxbmav. On the proposal of the Rev. Dr. Baffles, made in brief terms, 
and carried by acclamation, 

The Earl of Shaftbsbtjbt took the chair. 

The Rev. G. D. Cullen then gave out Bishop Heber's Mis- 
sionary h3rmn, *' From Greenland's icy mountains," which was sung 
by the audience, the organ accompanying. 

The Rev. George Scott, formerly Wesleyan Missionary in 
Sweden, having offered up prayer. 



Mf^or^en. 
Alsxaudkb. 



Brief state- 
ment of the 
Couforence 
prooeediiigs. 



Object In 
▼lew. 



Major-Gcneral Alexander was called upon to describe, in 
brief terms, the proceedings of the Conference during their sevend 
sittings. He said the members of the Conference had been pleased 
to elect him as Chairman over the very interesting meetings which 
had been held during the past week ; and he had been requested 
to complete the duty that had devolved upon him, by bringing 
briefly before that meeting a general statement of the manner in 
which the Conference had been conducted, and the results to 
which they trusted it would lead. In the first place, it had pleased 
God to put it into the hearts of some of his servants to meet and 
take counsel together, regarding the best way of giving a new 
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fmpetas, if possible, to the work of carrying out tlieir Saviour's 
command to carry the everlasting gospel to every creature under 
heaven. All had joined heartily in the task they had set before 
them. He mentioned no names, not even one that all present 
would hail, because he felt that he might offend Christian delicacy 
by a well-meant, but perhaps blundering, compliment, if the in- 
adequacy of his expression should unhappily fall short of the 
ardent sincerity of his feelings on the subject. The first and 
great object set before them was the grand commission to make The great 
known Uie glorious gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, which had^l^ons. 
been issued for eighteen long centuries ; yet hundreds of millions 
were still living and dying in ignorance and error. This was the 
deep and solemn thought impressed by those Christian minds which 
had convened this Conference. Among the objects of their dis- 
cussion they had considered, first, European missionaries abroad The miih 
— how to seek for them, how to select them; and having sent his'wk 
them forth, how best to guide them in their several spheres of •***'*** 
labour. They had taken into consideration their use of the ver- 
nacular languages of the peoples to whom they were sent, the ne- 
cessity of their acquainting themselves with the customs, manners, 
thoughts, and religious observances of the different nations to whom 
they were despatched. In connexion with that topic, they had Reflex in- 
also deeply and anxiously considered the refiex character of the miaSraar^ 
missionary work abroad upon the Church at home, and on that ^^^^ 
catholicity in the Church, which they were all most anxious to 
promote. The next subject considered was. How best to stir up, How to stir 
direct, and work the missionary feeling at home. * He would not JJ^^oSi^.' 
attempt to describe at length, that which would be published here- 
after. The result of their deliberations had not been drawn up in 
authoritative resolutions, but had been embodied simply in the 
form of Minutes ; for from the beginning it was felt to be essen- Minutefc 
tially necessary not to lay down anything in a dictatorial and dog- 
matic manner, but rather to give those engaged in missionary 
matters the practical experience, the Christian knowledge, the 
wisdom that had been gathered in the different fields of labour 
throughout the world. Then came the subject of education. That, Ed««tioB. 
of course, referred principally to education abroad, — to education, 
not as a primary object of missions, but as a necessary and indis- 
pensable adjunct of missionary work. They had considered the 
important subject of vernacular literature, as well as English peri- Literature. 
odicals, tracts, and school-books ; also native agency ; and how ^^^^ 
best to obtain and qualify candidates of the right stamp for their 
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own mission work. And that morning they had concluded the 
Native whole bj Considering the organisation of the native churches, &nd 
^ how far it was wise and expedient to impose upon them, in all 
their rigidities, -the ecclesiastical systems which had arisen in our 
own country. He thought ho need not enter into details on these 
subjects. He might say, that when they assembled, he believed 
there was a deep conviction in the mind of every member of the 
Conference, not only of the solemnity, but of the difficulty of what 
Variety of was before them. Men of all the great evangelical missions and 
*'°^ ^ from every clime had been present, and had freely expressed them- 
selves, without yet exhausting the subject. Indeed, he might 
almost say, that they had but so far gone into the past, as to lay 
a better foundation for the greater efficiency of future missioDarj 
effi^rt, and that another Conference may hereafter be deemed de- 
sirable. They had had no differences in doctrines. A wonderfal 
Unanimity: unanimity, a sanctified and Catholic spirit had been vouchsafed 
cathoUdty. throughout all their proceedings ; a spirit which, he hoped and 
trusted, would be borne by the various members of the Confer- 
ence into the several branches of the Church universal, and per- 
meate through the hearts of all the congregations in our land. 
Were the doctrines and evangelical principles, in which God had, 
Effect, if the by the presence and potver of his Holy Spirit, united the hearts 
T^eraiccT ^^^ minds of his servants on this occasion, to be carried forward 
becamed ^^^ through, in preachings from our pulpits, and teaching in our 
schools and families, the missionary cause would become the 
cause of all. Protestant Britain would be in the midst of the 
world as a fountain sending forth the pure streams of the water of 
life to every kingdom and people under heaven. The purpose 
for which God has exalted us above all nations, and given us a 
dominion to the very ends of the earth, would be fulfilled. We 
should be honoured in carrying peace to mankind, and proclaim- 
ing salvation from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same; instead of, as we now are, spreading bloodshed and de- 
vastation, in a warfare caused by forcing a soul and body-de* 
stroying opium traffic, upon one-third of the human race in China, 
while in our two viceroyalties we nationally foster Popery in the 
West, and impede the free course of the word of God, in that 
which is providentially established for the spiritual and eternal, 
as well as for the temporal welfare, of the hundred and eightj 
million inhabitants of our God-given empire in the East. 

Chaibmast. The Chajruan, who was greeted with loud and prolonged 
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dieering, thon said: — Ladies and gentlemen of Liverpool, when 
Uif one IB called to preside over such a meeting as this, he is 
bound as Churman to consider whether he should saj much or 
little. In my judgment, the present occasion calls upon me to 8»7 
but little ; and for this reason : I can give yon no personal experi- 
ence of my own of the information acquired, or the fetlings ex- 
cited, during the meetinge of this Conference, not having been able 
to attend them. I cannot enter iirto those important details thftt 
have been just sketched out for jou by Major-Gen. Alexander; 
I can only deal in general principles ; and it might be sufficient — 
and I think it ought to be sufficient — that the Chairman, having 
indicated what is to come, should be allowed to ait down and not 
weary the assembly by any oration of his own. (Cheers.) But it 
is the custom, and I must conform to the custom, that the Chair- o _ .__ 
man should say something; and I confess that, when I took ato^iorakapl 
this vast assembly, and when I consider the purpose for which it"**^' 
is brought together, I am moved t« call you to feelings of con- 
giatulation, and to thank Almighty God that He has put it into 
tlie hearts of so many to bo warmed by the dtsire, which all 
here manifest, to spread abroad his holy name, and bring millions 
now sitting in darkness to the light and liberty of tlie gosi>el. 
(Applause.) Ton are here to-day, as it were, a Nationul Synod j a N«tioiMl 
yoD are here to-day collected, the representatives of all branches 
of the Christian Church, — Baptists, Moravians, Wcsleyans, Inde- 
pendents, members of the Ctiuruh of England, members of the 
Church of Scotland ; branches of all those denominations that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. That is your symbol j 
that is your connecting link ; that is the principle that guides 
joa; that is the object you have in view. (Applause.) 1 must 
say that it appears to me something like an CEcumenicnl Council 
of the dominions of Her Majesty Queen Victoria (hear, hear), and 
I trust that it will be quite as pure in spirit, wiser in conduct, 
and happier in issue, than most of the (Ecumenical Councils that 
have been held in other times (laughter) ; and that it will be a 
great precedent and example to all the habitable parts of the 
globe to meet together as we have done, every one in his own 
nation, and see what he can do to spread abroad the glad tidings 
of salvation from one extremity of the earth unto another. (Ap- 
plause.) ISow, the business of this Conference, so far as I gather p_j.^, 
it, has been this : to inquire and to conclude in what way the ^^j^^p^ 
nissionuy spirit could be best stirred up in this country; in what 
way the meaas for bringing that spirit into action could be best 
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raised ; and then to see in what manner both could be best directed 
to the object you have in view abroad. This will be set before 
you by gentlemen of great personal expcrienoe ; by those who 
speak to what they know, and can tell you what they have seen; 
and I am convinced that their rhetoric and their exhortations 
will command your sympathies, and will guide your judgment. 
J^*** But, my good friends, do, for one moment, consider the present 

tho world, position of the world. Do consider, that at this moment the nam* 
hers of those who do not believe in the name of our Lord are 
ten, twenty, perhaps thirty fold, those to whom the knowledge of 
salvation has been administered, l^collect, that though the state 
of things be so, the world has been for eighteen centuries in this 
condition ; and, during the latter part of these centuries, it bu 
been in the power of those who hold the truth, having meant 
enough, having knowledge enough, and having opportunity enoagh, 
to evangelise the globe fifty times over. And yet they have done 
nothing of the kind ; and now, after eighteen centuries of saving 
Only a frac- knowledge, we find there is but a small fraction of God's cnei- 
pw^ tures who have any knowledge of his word ; and a still smaller 
fraction who have any desire to make it known. But I hope^ 
when we lay seriously to heart our responsibility ; when we con* 
sider how much has been given to this nation ; and particulariy 
when we consider its energy of heart; when we consider its 
extent of intellect ; when we consider the peculiar character of 
our people; when we consider the enterprise of England's sons; 
when we consider the enormous wealth we enjoy ; when we con- 
Axgmnents sider that we have been professors, — ay, and free professora of the 
^tenfold Protestant faith for some three centuries ; when we consider that 
Jj^'*^'* we have an open Bible, no man forbidding us (loud cheering); 
and when we consider that we have means and resources such as 
never yet fell to the lot of any nation ; when we consider that onr 
dominions extend from one end ef the earth to the other, thst 
one hand of the Queen rests upon the East and the other hand 
rests upon the West ; when we consider that every enterprise of 
the kind we have now undertaken has been blessed by God with 
signal success ; — how can we sit still and not tremble under the 
weight of responsibility that devolves upon us, if we delay for one 
moment, from the hour at which I am now addressing yon, to 
come forward with tenfold vigour, tenfold resolution, tenfold 
amount of prayer, praying that God would be pleased to put into 
oar hearts these great designs, and enable us by his grace to 
bring them to good efiect ? (Applause.) This responsibility if 
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indeed terrible; this responsibility is more than fenrful. Onr OurniMwiii 
neglect of it, therefore, would eeem to be unpardonable. Never- bmcf. 
thelesB, in God's mercy, there are indications of & better spirit ; aii^tot^ 
and if we eoutd from this day go forth, like John the Baptist, 
and annoance that there was a dawn beyond ; that there was 
something coming that would bring light, and liberty, and shining 
light to the nations sitting in darkness and the shadow of death ; 
then, indeed, we might have hope ; then, indeed, we might have 
confidence ; then, indeed, we might retire to otir rest tins night, 
in the fuU and assured belief that a-grent, a long, and a glorious 
period of usefulness and joy was reserved in the service of 
Almighty God to this great, blessed, and ancient Protestant 
Cngdom of Great Britain. (Loud applause.) 

Bnt now, my good friends, while every heathen and benighted OmbjimW 
lonl ought to be to uB an object of solicitude and prayer, ought iwUt. ' 
we not to consider, whether God has not given to ns a peculiar 
field for our operations, and whether our principal efforts ought 
Dot to bo made in that land where lies our principal responsibility? ' 
For what purpose, think you, were two hundred millions of hea- 
thens consigned to our care in her Majesty's dominions in the East ? *^y si^^ 
For what purpose has India been placed under the sceptre of Queen 
Victoria ? Is it that it may add to our idle state ? Is it merely 
for the extension of commerce F Is it merely that India may take 
DQF goods, and we receive hers in exchange 7 Is it not for some 
greater, mightier, holier purpose than that? Most unquestion- 
ably it is. Most undoubtedly that is our duty. (Loud applause.) ObifgnUM 
Ay, and the nation at one time, almost to a man, recognised that Um auttDjb 
great and sacred obligation. Well do I remember the time when 
the mntiny in India had carried terror to every man's heart. Well 
do I recollect that many men who cared no more for Christianity 
than they did for the ground they walked upon ; many sucb men 
uid to me, — "Clear it is, that nothing is left for the saving of 
that empire but that the people should be Christianised ; we must 
introduce the Christian religion among them j that will be the 
troe ctmservative principle, and will bind the people of India to 
the throne of Queen Victoria." (Lond applause.) Ay, they said rnnTirUom 
tlist; many said it in sincerity and with deep devotion; many du^''°** 
■aid it in mere policy, and as a temporary expedient. The 
matiny subsided, and so subsided their convictions, and a greater 
deadness ensued after the mutiny than existed before it ; and 
soon, — ay, and rapidly soon, shall we lapse into that nondescript, 
that inconceiTable, that wild condition called Government Nen- 
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trality. (Hear, hear.) Recollect, my friends, that GoTemment neu- 
trality will shortly become national neutrality (hear, hear) ; that 
Government indifference will shortly become national indifference; 
ay, and that Government sin will shortly become national sin. 
(Hear, hear.) After all, what is this neutrality ? Neutrality is a 
word you may read in the dictionary ; and neutrality is a thing yoa 
KfiTitraiity ^^7 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ grammar. But neutrality in the moral life of man 
impoBsibie. jg ^ thing that cannot have existence. (Applause.) Politicians 
talk of neutrality, because they delight in mutual mystificatioa 
(Laughter.) But neutrality in religion is impossible. (Applause.) 
A man must cither believe or disbelieve. If he disbelieves, he if 
What the be- &i^ infidel; and that is an end of the matter. If he believes, he 
jever muat jg |)ound, by every consideration of heaven or of earth, with all his 
soul, with all his heart, with all his mind, with all that he possesses, 
with all that he covets, with all that he can lay his hand upon, by 
every energy of body and soul, he is bound to do all that in him 
lies, in a legitimate way, to labour that the Word of the Lord may 
Union now have free coursc and be glorified. (Applause.) This union of all 
•mougaii evangelical and orthodox denominations is a great sign of the 
tSchSch^ times. (Hear, hear.) It shows that there is a mighty effort 
directed to one single view, and that, the holiest and the purest 
that can enter into the mind of man. Setting aside all extemab 
that are non-essential, and looking to the internal that is indis- 
pensable, these churches set before them the one single object of 
preaching Christ crucified to every ignorant soul on the surface of 
God's earth. It is a great discovery to have made, that we can 
have a common feeling ; that we can have a common heart ; that 
we can have a common action ; that we can have a common sym- 
pathy; and this, because we know that we have one common 
Master; and therefore we can have a common affection and a 
common labour towards the attainment of this great and mighty 
This union a end. This great union is one mighty protest against idolatry, 
conibtnation against indifference, against sluggishness in all matters of religion. 
^U8t au ^ay, it is more than a protest against them ; it is a great combina- 
tion ; it is one great aggression against the strongholds of Satan. 
The time is past when we should stand in an attitude of resistanoa 
The time is come when we should go forward, and show that the 
Kingdom of Heaven may suffer violence, and that the violent may 
We mutt not take it by force. (Hear, hear.) The attitude of resistance some- 
Wattock: timcs is ncccssary, but it is always more or less the attitude of weak- 
ness. I remember well the great Duke of Wellington saying to 
me one day, when discussing the question of the frontier between 
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our provinces and those of the Burman Empire : " I advise the 
Government to take that point ; because, take my word for it, no 
point is ever good for defence unless it is equally good for attack." 
And if that be true in military matters, it is still more true in 
religious matters. Let us no longer stand in this attitude of 
resistance ; in this quiet attitude of waiting what may come ; but witli vigour: 
let us go forth boldly and courageously to attack all that is before 
ns ; and there is no doubt that the whole thing will fall, — ay, and 
more speedily than we are aware of, before the united efforts of 
this combined attack. (Applause.) But if you go forward, there without 
must be no shrinking ; there must be no hesitating ; there must ^^""^'i*^ 
be no looking back ; no falling off to the right or to the left ; and no 
pause in the great work when begun. Why should you pause ? 
I ask you whether, in the history of the world, there was ever a 
time, whether it be in the old country or in the new, whether Favourable 
among nominal Christians or those sitting in heathen darkness ; the p^r^^ 
was there ever a time when men's minds seemed more ready to**^* 
receive good impressions ? Was there ever a time when men were 
more inclined to listen to the truth ; when there was a greater 
opportunity offered; when a wider sphere was opened for the « 
efforts of the missionary ? Never, I believe, was there a time more 
favourable. All things are far more advanced than they were. 
It hath pleased God to remove many obstacles and to give many 
facilities. All spiritual things are as good as they were ; the in the world 
prospects of the future are as powerful as before ; but all secular K'°«'*"y- 
things, and the condition of the world itself, open ten thousand 
means, present ten thousand advantages in the present day, that 
we never enjoyed in any antecedent period. Ah ! but you must 
turn your minds very seriously to the state of things in the world 
around us. It deeply concerns your temporal peace. It deeply gtateofth* 
concerns the security and enjoyment of yourselves and yourJJ^^ 
children. Can any be blind to the stirring events taking place in 
every nation under heaven; can any one be indifferent to the perils 
that surround us ; can any one feel secure under those mysterious 
movements that are taking place, and that leave us in doubt from 
day to day whether we shall be to-morrow in a state of peace or in 
a state of war ? Can anybody hesitate to believe that some great 
conflict — (who can decide the form and pressure of it?) — can any conflicts, 
one hesitate to believe that some great conflict of the nations is at i^p[>^2dSS. 
hand? Can any one hesitate to believe that some great judgment 
IB impending upon all peoples ? It may fall lighter upon some and 
heavier upon others. It will fall lightest upon those (though all, 
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Oaiy in perhaps, will feel the scourge) who in the day of trial will be fonnd 
ckrisL's watching, engaged, — if not all, at least ten out of the city,— 

wuplc will V? c3 cj «f 

iw found engaged in watching, and in their Master's service. (Applause.) 
I do implore you to put your shoulders to the wheeL I do implore 
you to be more earnest and active in your endeavours. I implore 
you to bo more intense, and earnest, and devoted in your prayers. 
I implore you to have more constantly, more unceasingly, more 
vigorously before you, the great work that has been opened to you 
this evening. It is for temporal, as well as for eternal things, the 
one great object of our existence. It will give you security ; it 
will give you peace ; it will save you in the great trial and danger 
that is coming on ; and if at that hour when the judgment shall 
arrive, you be found busily engaged in the work of the Master, 

andoooept- then, after a period of suffering and purification, you will, by the 
blessing of the Almighty God, be found to be an acceptable — aye, 
and an accepted people. (The noble Chairman resumed his seat 
amidst rapturous applause.) 



Mfety; 



anoe 



Major 
DATiosoir. 



Importance 
of Imdia. 



Our deep re- 

qponaibilitj. 



Hta own life 
In India. 



Major Davidson, formerly of Bombay ; — It has been hinted 
during the deliberations of this memorable Conference, that India 
has, perhaps, been too strongly represented ; especially as we pro- 
fess to deal with missionary work in all parts of the world. But 
I would bring to the recollection of this meeting, as your lordship 
has already done, that while " the field is the world," India is that 
portion of the field for the culture of which England is peculiarly 
responsible. Is not India a part of the British empire ; and have 
not the heathen millions of India, as our fellow-subjects, a peculiar 
claim upon our sympathy ? I will not apologise, then, for speaking 
of India. On the contrary, I cannot find words to express our 
deep responsibility with respect to that great country; and if ever 
there was a period when our position with respect to India was 
more than usually interesting, it is the present. God has, in his 
wondrous mercy, restored that land to us. God has once mora 
put us on our trial, and it will be an awful thing for England, if 
she fail to render a better account of her stewardship in the future 
than she has done in the past. (Hear, hear.) 

My Lord, I have spent the best years of my life iu India. 
Half of that period I was engaged in the prosecution of a work, 
which had for its object the relief and improvement of the agri* 
cultural population. Although the prosecution of this work 
required me to give up the society of my countrymen, and to live 
in comparative solitude, without the amenities of social and 
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civilised life, yet I look back on those days as among the happiest 
of my life; and on the gratitude and affection of that simple people, 
as a precious and unlooked-for reward. (Applause.) 

My Lord, I love and respect the rural population of India. I Charw^of 
see in them the elements of a great people ; and I could wish that popuiati(m: 
my countrymen were better acquainted with this portion of their 
fellow-subjects; but the fact is, that while the agricultural classes 
form the great body of the people, and contribute the bulk of our 
revenue, they are the class who, of all others, have been least ^^ha^* 
known and most sadly neglected. (Hear, hear.) For example, I neglected: 
would ask, what has been done to educate these people, and 
so to elevate them in the scale of moral and intellectual worth ? 
Some slight efforts have been made by Government in the way of 
education; but these efforts have been almost entirely in favour ofoppraawdbj 
a class who, for ages, have sucked the life-blood out of these simple mint: 
villagers. In other lands the tax for education has been chiefly a 
tax upon the rich for the education of the poor; but in India it has 
been exactly reversed, and the poor and industrious cultivator has and for their 
been taxed for the education of the indolent and supercilious 
Brahmin. (Hear, hear.) The result of this system is, that the 
Grovernment native agency is composed almost entirely of Brah- 
mins ; and so great is the influence of these men, that the culti- 
vators, among themselves, speak of our Government as the Brahmin 
rajj or Brahmin reign. 

Let the Church be careful to avoid the same error ; and let Tboir 
me urge that redoubled efforts be made more effeptually to reach 
this interesting portion of the people. They are living in the 
most primitive condition, reminding one of the patriarchal ages ; 
and who can venture to say they are not in a favourable condition 
for the reception of the gospel ? The Bible is to them the most The Bible 
attractive of all our books. Its histories and illustrations have the JJ^^**^^ 
clearest ligh't thrown upon them by the customs and incidents of 
their every-day life. Indeed, in many respects they can under- 
stand the Bible better than we can. (Hear, hear.) This fact was 
brought strikingly before me by an occurrence which came to my 
notice when I was living among them. An officer, engaged in lUiutration 
the same work with myself, had occasion to take a long ride 
through a part of the country that had been rarely visited by 
Europeans. He halted at a village in order to escape the hottest visit of an 
hours of the day ; and sitting down in the usual resting-place for ^ **'* 
travellers, the village temple, he entered into conversation with 
some of the villagers who happened to be there. The news soon 
spread that a gora sakibf or white gentleman, who spoke Mara- 
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thee like a native, was sitting in the temple; and in a few minutes 
the whole village, men, women, and children, flocked to see and 
hear this wonder. 

^J*^^ To their surprise, he not only conversed freely with them, hat 

he could talk about all their processes of husbandry, knew the 
nature and peculiarities of the soil they cultivated, the tenures by 
which they held it, and, in short, was familiar with all the outs 

# and ins of their village life. In the course of this conversation 

one of the natives asked him if he knew anything about Yoosupfa, 
which is the native name for Joseph. This surprised him ; and 
the more so, when on further conversation he found that many of 
them were quite familiar with the history of that patriarch. On 
asking how they had got this information, he found that one of 
their number, when on a visit to a distant European station, bad 

The History got possession of a tract entitled The History of Joseph. It was, 

oMp . .^ ^^^^ ^ simple extract of the Bible narrative translated into 

Marathee. Unable to read himself, he got the hoolkumeey or 

Tenr popular village clerk, to read it for him ; and it was liked so much, that 
he and his fellow-ryots used to assemble in the evening by the 
village well, while the koolkumee read and read again the in* 
spired story of Joseph and his brethren. (Cheers.) To them it 
was peculiarly interesting. They knew too well from their 

^^^ own sad experience what famines were. Within the precincts 
of their village were the pekows, or underground granaries, 
for storing grain against such emergencies; and they had, in 
the place of Pharaoh, the hard-hearted village corn -dealers, 
to dole out to them, at famine prices, just grain enough to 
keep them alive and to furnish seed for their fields. In spirit^ 
the picture drawn by the inspired penman was one for which 
they might themselves have sat; and it is an interesting fact^ 
that some of them stated their conviction that the God of Joseph 
was the only true God. (Cheers.) 

They shoiiid Now, My Lord, I trust I have shown that the Bible is peca- 

Bibie. liarly suited to the natives of India. How important is it, then, 

that they should be taught to read, and that the Bible should be 
put into their hands. Let us do this ; let the people of England 
insist that education be made available to their fellow-subjects in 
the East ; and then may we look for the Holy Spirit to do hit 
blessed work, and to write the words of that book on the hearts 
of the people. 

Hope for ^7 Lord, I have great hope with respect to the future of India. 

liMfia, j^ lg pj^pj q£ tjjg inheritance which God has given to his Son, 

and his Son will assuredly claim it. Much prayer has been put 
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up for India, especiallj of late ; and I am a humble believer in 
the irresistible power of prayer. (Applause.) The blood of native 
Christian martyrs has been freely shed in India, and will shortly 
prove the seed of a glorious church, gathered from among the 
beathen, to Jesus. (Cheers.) 

Often, My Lord, in my solitary rides over the vast plains of Theda^ro 
India, I have watched' the first streak of light that indicated the ^ ^' 
approach of day. Methinks I now see in that dark horizon a 
* atreak of light, which, though faint and feeble, is the harbinger 
of a glorious dawn! Yes, the Sun of Righteousness will soon 
arise on India, with healing in his wings, and will dissipate the 
thick darkness that so long has brooded over that deeply inter- 
esiing land ! (Applausie.) 

The Rev. Joseph Mullens, of Calcutta, next addressed theRcv.j. 
■ssembly as follows: — My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I stand ^'^"^* 
upon this platform as the representative of my missionary bre- 
thren. At this meeting wise and experienced officers of our 
Tarious missionary Committees, as well as clergy connected with 
oar home churches, will plead before you the obligations of that speaks in 
great and glorious work in which we are engaged ; but I stand ^| ^® ^' 
here to speak a word in the name of those numerous brethren, ■*o°*'"*«* 
whom the providence of God has brought together at this time, 
from their various fields of missionary labour in many and distant 
lands. At least six times have I begged to be excused from occu- 
pying a position so difficult before this immense audience ; but the 
work has been pressed upon me, and however unworthy, I cannot 
refose to say one word in respect to the features which our 
glorious work is of late years beginning to assume: though an 
Indian missionary, however, I shall to-night leave my own sphere 
of labour, to deal with our missionary work at large. During this Thittj-mvok 
moat memorable Conference, there have been gathered in Liver- P"*®**'* 
pool no less than thirty-seven missionaries from various parts of 
the world. One of our brethren has come from among the Red When tram. 
Indians, in the snowy settlements of Upper Canada. Another has 
told OS of his experience in the Islands of the South Seas ; the 
only representative of that great band, of whose lowly labours 
and marvellous success we have now been accustomed to hear 
great things during a long course of years. Two brethren have 
laboured amidst the tropic heat of the West Indies and the 
swamps of the Gulf of Guinea ; another has spent years of solitary 
toil among the Buriats of Siberia. Two have visited us from 
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CafFreland ; and one from the citj of Damascus. Two of our 
honoured brethren, distinguished as Medical missionaries, who 
have laboured long on the coast of China, represent the.eightjr 
missionaries of all Societies at present living on the seaboard of 
that thickly-peopled empire; and more than twenty of us have 

impreuion* resided in the various provinces of India. I find that, withoai 

them^: ^ exception, we have enjoyed intensely the delightful meetings of 
this Conference; that we have all benefited greatly by thoae 
solemn and searching discussions, which we have held with each 
other, with the valuable and experienced Secretaries of our many 
Societies, and with other brethren who have shared in these deli- 
berations ; and I believe that in us all the result has been, only to 
lodge more completely, at the very bottom of our hearts, the 
solemn conviction, that there is nothing in this world so great and 

Their glorious as the work of the missionary ; and that, by the grace of 

God, if our brethren at home continue their confidence in our 
character, our purposes, and our plans, we will go forth with 
fresl\ energy and fresh consecration, with a deeper earnestness and 
a heartier lovcv ^ become once more the messengers of the churches, 
and the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ (Applause.) 

Hm anion My lord, it needs not that much should be said about that de- 

lightful union which has been exhibited in such practical fonaB 
iuring the proceedings of this Conference. Very little was said 
about that union there : the thing itself was so obvious : we made 

itjpnjcticai very few profcj^sions of affection and good feeling towards etch 
other. We stood on higher ground ; and from the first, recognifiing 
ourselves as a single body, though representing many churches and 
many agencies, we sought to bring all the materials and the 
results of our experience to bear upon that work of salvation, 
which we felt to be the object of our highest admiration and of our 
most devoted love. Our union has been of the closest and most 
practical kind. We have gone over all our plans ; we have dis- 
cussed the suitability of our various agencies to the many spheres of 
labour in which we are engaged ; we have endeavoured to count 
our gains ; to see where the obstacles to our work lie, and what ifl 
the blessing of the Spirit that has been poured upon our efibrts. 

not now in The practical union that has been thus exhibited in our delibera- 

m^^^^onaiy ^.^^^ .^^ j ^^ happy, as A missionary, to say, nothing new among 

the servants of God in foreign lands. (Applause.) Many here are 
aware that it prevails extensively in India and in China, where 
numerous missionaries of several Societies are found labouring to- 
gether. For instance, the missionaries of all Societies residing in 
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the three great cities of India, Bombaj, Madras, and Calcutta, are instances in 
aecustomed to meet each other month bj month, for homely dis- ^^^^ 
euBsions of the yerj kind which we have been carrying on in 
LiverpooL In our yarious labours we strive to co-operate Co-operation 
<m system. It is a bulb with us that we should work together. 
Because, my lord, we all feel, that if there be any place in the 
world where the disciples of Christ, whilst respecting to the fullest 
degree each other's conscientious convictions, should yet endeavour why: 
to show, that there is to those disciples but one Lord, one faith, 
<me baptism, one Grod and Father of all, one aim and purpose in 
their Christian life, and above all, one love to the perishing souls 
aioond them ; it is when we stand face to face with those gigantic in the pre- 
•jBtems of heathenism, by which the devil has enslaved the minds jdout^they 
of millions during a long course of ages. Before those giant sys- ''^®'^*- 
terns of error, our differences of organisation grow small. If we 
separated by varying judgments on the externals of the gospel, 
are all one in relation to its great heart. In the awful dark- 
of heathenism, — darkness that may be felt, — 'tis only the 
^children of Israel" who have light in their dwellings. That 
golden light streams on us from the Cross ; and, therefore, *' the 
children of light" cling more closely to each other, and to the.ciiDfirtoeoch 
Great Master, whose compassion to lost souls is their own ruling ^ 
motive in that fearful gloom. Stirred up, therefore, by the exhorta- 
tlona of the Word of God, and feeling that the peculiarities of our 
position draw us much nearer to each other, I believe that through- 
oot the world at this time it is not only the solemn conviction, and do one 
bot the standing practice of all missionaries, not only that they ^^^ 
shall love each other as brethren, but, as far as ever they can, 
that they shall work together for the same grand and glorious end, — 
the salvation of the dying world around them. (Applause.) 

In prosecuting that work of compassion, my Lord, how numerous Poeiuon of 
are oar encouragements. What a glorious position do we now S^it^^ 
occupy compared with that in wliich the fathers and founders of our 
Missionary Societies stood when they commenced it only a few 
jears ago ! Our modern missions are only sixty years old, and 
already we see the face of the wide world rapidly changing under 
their mighty influence. I doubt, my lord, if through those labours 
a single convert had been made before the year 1800. Dr. Carey Contrut in 
had gone to India ; his few brethren had joined him, and they had ^^ 
settled at Serampore as the centre of their labours. A few of our 
brethren had sailed for the South Sea Islands. There were one 
or two in AfricSi one or two in the West Indies, and the rest of 
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the dark world was an awful blank. But now we look abroad 
1000 upon the earth, and, without reckoning the work carried on in our 

English colonies, we see at this moment 1600 foreign missionaries 
from Europe and America labouring in heathen countries and 
in manj languages ; the hand of the Lord has opened their waj. 

^•^^^ As one result of our work, we have already gathered 200,000 
communicants, in manj thousands of native churches. Including 
them, more than a million of converts, young and old, who other- 
wise would have lived in heathenism and died in despair, are now 
sitting beneath the banner of the gospel, rejoicing in Sabbath 
ordinances, and all the blessed privileges that cluster round the 
gospel of Christ. (Applause.) Our work began, my lord, amidst 

Chankoter of the apathy of friends, and the loudest obloquy on the part of our 
' enemies. Society in England was thoroughly devoted to woiid- 
liness, and steeped in the most shameless wickedness and vice. 
Beau Brummel and his crew ruled in the world of fashion. French 
infidelity, the great product of the Revolution, was all the rage 
among the so-called thinkers of the day; an infidelity which found 
its way to our colonies, and to the English settlements in India; 
and which tiiere, as elsewhere, brought forth its bitter fruit. Bat 
just when the enemy had come in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord lifted up a standard against him (applause); and now, 

and now. thanks be to God, that glorious standard has been lifted high; 
and all branches of the Christian Church, throwing aside their 
doubts and casting away their apathy, are delighted to enlist in its 
service and to go forth under the Great Captain of our Salvation, 
conquering and to conquer idolaters in his name. (Cheers.) 

Work done : How great the work which has already been accomplished ! We 
po to one part of the earth, where the missionaries followed the track 

tothc South of Captain Cook. Island after island, tribe after tribe, have cast 
away their idols ; and all the children are growing up, like oar 
own, entirely ignorant of the idols, the temples, and the cruel 
systems that were honoured by their fathers. (Cheers.) More 
than two hundred thousand Christians are now gathered into the 

ehtirchesand Church of Christ in those many islands, by the four great Societies 

there. that have laboured to convert them to Grod. These new converts^ 

young in the faith but active in zeal, are drawing on towards 
that position at which we all aim; their native churches are 
striving to provide for their own native ministers ; and they are 
constantly sending men, drawn from their own number, to be 
missionaries in the islands far to the west, that still Ue in the 
darkness of cannibalism and heathenism. (Applause.) Amongst 
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Other things stated during the Conference, the deliglitful fact sandwich 

was mentioned, that our brethren of the American Board, who chSatSSsl'^ 

have laboured with so much success in the Sandwich Islands, 

have for some time been planning to reduce considerably, in those 

islands, their staff of American missionaries. Eighty thousand 

people in the Sandwich Islands, the entire native population of 

the group, now profess Christianity like ourselves. They gather 

together in churches like ourselves ; every place is provided with 

its own schools ; numbers of native pastors preside over the wor- 

ahip and discipline of those churches ; the Sabbath is kept better MiadoDaiiw 

than in London ; the Bible is the standard of public and social leaye them. 

law ; and now our brethren have received fair warning, that only 

% small number will for the future be maintained in those islands; 

to train a native ministry, to expound difficulties in the Scriptures, 

and to act as advisers, guides, and overseers of the weak faith 

and imperfect knowledge of the native churches, until their 

services are no longer ceeded. (Applause.) 

We go to Africa ; and where, at the beginning of this century, success in 
the Hottentot, and Fingoe, and Kaffir, were shot down without '^^^^ 
mercy, there we find a people, 100,000 in number, saved from 
destruction, brought to Christ, and adorning the doctrine of the 
Saviour whom their fathers never knew. (Cheers.) We go to the 
Negro settlements in the West Indies. How many thousands in the Wett 
there have become Christians ; redeemed not only from the 
slavery of earth, but from the slavery of sin. They who only 
thirty years ago were sold in the open market, have proved the 
most liberal supporters of gospel schemes that the modern Church 
has known, and were the first converts to maintain ministers of 
their own. Only seventeen years ago the various ports of China in China: 
were open to gospel teaching for the first time ; and now we see 
in those ports no less than eighty Protestant missionaries of many 
churches working for Christ. Already, in the course of those 
seventeen years, they have been permitted to gather into their 
churches some 1400 communicants, and. 3000 Chinese Christians. 
,We pass on to Burmah ; and there we find rejoicing in the light inBanoAhx 
and liberty of the truth, 100,000 Karens ; every one of whom, 
thirty years ago, was entirely ignorant of its very existence. 
There they are, meeting like ourselves on the Sabbath ; working 
like ourselves for their ignorant brethren; supporting their pastors 
with the most active and self-denying zeal; contemplating the 
destitution of their heathen countrymen with compassion; and 
sending forth one and another of their brethren, with their lives 
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in their hands, to preach Christ among the barbarons tribes, still 
living in the mountains and the dense jungles of tlieir own wild 
land. (Applause.) Wo pass on to India; and again we see, in 
several provinces of that great empire, churches and Christians 
gathered, and the foundations of a large and great work in the 
future, laid by the hand of missionaries who have been working 
there for many years. Obstacles to our entrance, to our permanent 
residence, to our safety in the country, have all passed away; 
and, blessed be God, after the appalling history of the recent 
mutiny, we rejoice to know that India has found, not only order 
and peace, not only the services of faithful missionaries within 
her own borders, but has at last found a place, deep and firmly 
fixed, in the hearts of our brethren at homo ; and we feel sure 
that, when the claims of that mighty continent are faithfaUj 
pressed upon them, our voice will be heard and a hearty response 
given to our appeal. (Applause.) And let us not forget the 
successful toil of our brethren in Turkey, to revive the decayed 
churches, and to grapple with Mahommedan error at its very ' 
heart. (Applause.) 

Further : Not only may we rejoice in these great successes ; 
but, with all my missionary brethren here present, I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge, that in securing them, we have been largely indebted 
to our native brethren, working side by side with us, in these 
fields of labour. We were told in very affecting terms by Dr. 
Tidman, the other day, to look at the poor island of Madagascar. 
More than twenty years ago the English missionaries were driven 
from that island by the unrighteous queen, and scarcely fifty 
native Christians wore left behind. They possessed but very 
small portions of the Word of God, some little tracts, and a few 
hymns. They have been bitterly and unrelentingly persecuted 
with Satanic cunning and Satanic hate. They have been fined, 
imprisoned, degraded, and made slaves ; they have been poisoned 
by the tangena-water ; they have been speared to death ; they 
have been cast over lofty precipices ; they have been burned at 
the stake, while the glorious rainbow arched the heavens and in- 
spired them with more than mortal joy ; they have given more • 
than a hundred martyrs to the Church of Christ : but, far from 
being rooted out of the land, while, twenty years ago, when the 
persecution began, there were not fihy Christians on the island, it 
is believed that there are now at least 5000 : all of whom have 
been raised up by the special blessing of the divine Spirit upon 
the teachings of native agents and the secret study of God's holy 
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Word. (Repeated applause.) We pass away to the island of J^JahiU 
Tahiti ; and there we see that, whilst French Popery has endea- 
Tonred to exert its influence, and to present its blandishments, to 
those who wore despised as the poor and ignorant natives of the 
country, they have adhered most faithfully to their Protestant 
xdigion. We find that when the missionaries were compelled to SonatiJe 
leave the country, their own native pastors came forward ; p"***^ 
received from heaven all the grace ever promised to Christ's 
children in the time of need ; and at this hour, in spite of French 
Popery, and in spite of French brandy, the members of the 
Tahitian churches are more numerous than when the missionaries 
were compelled to leave them. (Applause.) twght'uaby 

I might allude to other facts of a similar kind ; but these will ■^<*«^ 
suffice. I merely seek, in the name of the missionary brethren 
around me, to direct your thoughts to a few of those great results 
with which the Spirit of God has been pleased to bless our 
laboiys. In looking at these things ; and finding, in our discus- 
sions, not only how important, how efficient, our plans have been 
rendered, but how well calculated they are to secure the great end 
for which missionary agency has been appointed, we have no desire ?^ot booit- 
to boast. If we have learned anything during the discussions of humility : 
this week, we have learned that all boasting is utterly excluded : 
we have rather learned, from our successes, and from the mar- 
Tellous grace poured upon our fields of labour, notwithstanding all 
car short-comings, to lie more low than ever before the footstool 
of that Redeemer, who condescends to accept our poor and imper- 
fect service in his cause. Whilst, therefore, my Lord, I speak of 
the changes that have passed over missionary fields; whilst I 
all:ade to one great fact and another, here and there, that exhibits g^w ^ 
the substantial progress of the gospel, I desire not to be lifted 
up, but to feel more deeply than ever, — " Not unto us, O Lord, not 
onto us ; but unto thy name give glory." Henceforth, I trust, on 
the part of missionaries, on the part of our committees, of our 
ministers at home ; on your part. Christian brethren, and on the 
part of all churches of Christ throughout this favoured kingdom, 
there will be but one feeling and one purpose : that because of these ^<^ ^^^ 

, , complata 

things, we will give ourselves with fresh humility, with purer consea*. 
motives, with more complete consecration, with more earnest 
prayers to the work of Christ ; and that, like the Apostles, the 
model missionaries of ancient times, we will go forth, more than 
we have ever done, to spend strength, time, experience, wealth, 
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completely and without rcservey in the service of our Divine 
Master. (Applause.) 

If that bo our resolve*; if, in looking back to the past we onlj 
learn to derive greater strength, greater faith, greater humility for 
the future, what a glorious day must be secured in answer to our 
petitions, and in accordance with the promise of Grod himself: ** All 
nations which thou hast made shall come and worship before thee^ 
and shall glorify thy name." Not only the uncivilized tribes ; not 
only the barbarous and scattered populations of the earth ; but the 
great races and the mighty people, that fill the provinces of 
empires like India and China, shall all come to Him. The learn* 
ing, thought, and skill of China shall all bo sanctified to the Lord. 
Even India itself, poor erring India, after her long wandering, 
her fearful systems of superstition, her slavery of opinions, her 
multitude of vices, her awful ignorance and degradation, shall be 
brought safe home to Christ. From the lofty range of the 
Himalaya, crowned with the stainless snow, and clothed with 
redundant forests of the soft, feathery pines ; from the towering 
crags, where the pure, crystal air, wafted from icy cavenu^ 
breathes life and vigour into tlie weary invalid ; across the heated 
plains, where for ages the hand of violence has stained the earth 
with blood ; over countless fields, tilled by a teeming population of 
precious souls, whose willing hand shall cover the smiling soil 
with richest harvests of waving com ; over mighty cities filled 
with the beautiful products of ingenious skill ; over cities now 
marked by the lofty towers of Hindoo temples, the gilded pagodas 
of Gaudama, the marble mosques and jewelled palaces of MaJiom- 
medan kings; down to the very verge of the land, where the dark 
Ghauts, clad in dense jungle, yet lightened by silver waterfalls, 
o'ershadow the sand-fields of Christianized Tinnevelly and the 
green slopes of Travancore, with their glorious forests of waving 
palms; — over all these noble provinces, rich in material wealth, 
but richer far in their priceless heritage of immortal souls, the 
Redeemer shall extend his mighty march of love. Joy, righteous- 
ness, and peace, shall spring where'er he treads. Gorgeous in 
its tropic beauty, but lovelier far in the rich adornments of his 
jewellery of grace, the land shall pass under his perfect sway ; all 
wrongs redressed; all sins forgiven; saved from destructive errors, 
the multitude of its immortal nations, with hymns of jubilee shall 
bend before his feet ; the crowns of every city, every province^ 
shall be clustered on the Saviour's brow ; and, in spite of the 
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crimes of ^gee, hia children brougbt home at last, the Redeemer 
ihall bohold the work of hia bleeding croaa accomplished : " He 
ehall see of the travail of hia soul, and shall be satisvikd." 
(Loud and protracted applause.) 

Lientenant-Colonel Hkbbebt EpWAHDKa was next called on Umt-oiL 
I to address the meeting, and was received with tremendous and ^"^ 
repeated cheers. He proceeded to speak as follows : — My Lord, 
and ladies and gentlemen of Liverpool, our noble Chairman has 
given good advice to all the speakers at this meeting, that thej 
dull speak what the; do know; and, having myself recently come mixIou 
from the scene of tlie Indian Mutinj, and believing, as I do, that b; tbt 
that great mutiny throws a bright, though indeed a lurid, light "'"'^■ 
upon the great object for which this Conference is assembled, I 
think that I cannot do better than direct the few remarks, with 
which I shall trouble you, to the lessons which I think England 
ma; learn from that great war. (Hear, hear.) Friends and fellow- 
countrymen, jou know as well as I do the history of India's past. 
Ton know that it is now somewhat more than a century ago 
•ince God gave the empire of India to ns on the battle-field of Onmth^ 
FImsj. Within that century you know well what changes have Emidn. 
come over that empire. It is told in all our histories, and in all 
our schools ; it is learned how we found a shivered empire ; how 
we bound that empire up ; how we absorbed ita rebel governors ; 
how we introduced justice where we found violence and crime ; Engi»D*i 
how we have abolished some of those cruel and bloody rites tatemphi: 
which debased the land; how the perfidious crime of Thuggee; 
how the bloody custom of infanticide, by which the chiefs of 
tribes, irom the mere pride of lineage, murdered their infant 
dau^ters by thousands, in order to prevent the possibility of 
theix contracting inferior marriages, have, nnder English rule, 
been thoroughly abolished. With all these things you are fami- 
liar. And far be it from me to undervalue those great triumphs 
of oar country's labour. Thoy are, indeed, noble triumphs of Eng- staet etom 
lioh ctvilisation. They witness to a true heart of humanity j they ^^''"'■''■■*'»- 
witness, in spile of ourselves, to a true feeling of Christianity, 
which we cannot repress, although we try to do so; they tell 
that the Englishman, wherever be bears rule, will carry with 
him some of that Christianity which he has drunk in with his 
mother's milk. Still, in spite of these efibrts, wo mnst all know, 
■^if we are honest men, and will dare to look the matter In the Oudn^i* 
fkce we must all know, that there are duties which we have not 
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performed towards that country. (Hear, hear.) I take it, feUoir- 
countrymen, that that country was not given to us, — one hon* 
Why was it dred and eighty millions of our fellow-creatures were not handed 
7 over to our charge, purely for our own benefit. It was not 

merely that we should enrich our land with commerce ; it was 
not far not merely that we should provide for our sons and daughters; 
it was not to gratify the lust of conquest and the pride of our 
own nation ; nor was it that we should abolish those crimes and 
hideous customs, and cover the country with roads and tde- 
graphs : these were not the objects for which Grod gave empire 
batbeeatiM to US in India. I do believe, in the bottom of my heart, that ihMi 
open m^ empire was given to England because we were the country of the 
open Bible. (Hear, hear, and applause.) If you look in the page 
of history, you will see that other foreign nations preceded us to 
that land, and yet they have not now got a footing in it. We 
have succeeded to the charge ; and why ? I conceive it is be- 
cause we have sternly, and after bloody contests, held fast our 
Protestantism and our Bible. We have had it open, and in- 
sisted oh having it open ; and fought for it that our children 
should hol4 it; and I conceive God looks down on this people 
and says, — ** Here is a people that values the open Bible, and I 
will give the charge of that great empire to them." 
Havowe But have we fulfilled this charge; have we met our respon- 

duty ?^ sibilities ? I tell you, with the Chairman, that it has been, from 
the very first, our English policy in India to conceal this Bible, 
ESbk.*^*^ and, if possible, hide its light. We have taken up at the very 
beginning, with that devil -fearing, God-dishonouring policy of 
neutrality in religion. Our Government has endeavoured, if pos- 
sible, to keep the very name of Christianity from the natives. 
Judsonand Shiploads of missionaries went out, and shiploads were driven 
•xpeoied: back again. The great Judson went out with his brave country- 
men ; and does it not call a blush on every face, when I say, 
that Judson was not sent out from these shores, but from our 
cousins in America, who have not one acre of land on those 
I shores, but who feel what we have been so slow to feel, the 

responsibility of Christians and Protestants? Our Government 
repelled those missionaries. Judson was driven from the shore 
He went to of India, and where did he go ? He landed upon heathen soil, 
*™™**^ where a heathen king sat on the throne, the shore of Burmah; 
and there he was received, and founded that mission which hss 
ConTerto now reaped the rich harvest of which you may have heard. 
**^' A hundred thousand Karens are now the fruits of the labotm 
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«£ the great Judaou and lus colleaguee ; and they are now holding 
pnjer-meetingB, and praying for the outpouring of the H0I7 
Spirit on their brethren, just like ourselvea. These are the 
fruits vrliicb we might hare had in India, if we had dared to 
follow a brave and a Christian policy. In every shape we have 
carried out that policy of neutrality. We have held partnership Oun 
«ven with Juggernaut. We have collected revenues from thai luuii 
great idol temple. We have talten into our charge and manage- 
ment the revenues of other temples: we have made our civil 
ofiScers admiiiiater to them. Is that or is it not a shame to 
Cbrietian England? (Hear, hear.) And when Government has 
attempted lo educate the people, has it founiled that education 
DpoD the only root which education can ever take? Has it 
•truck the roots of education into the Holy Word of God ? No ; 
it has declared that the Koran may be in the schools, the Shastre 
may be in the schools ; but the Holy Bible may not be in ihe 
•choob. (Hear, hear.) 

Now 1 must do justice to our country, and say, that in follow- 
ing this policy they have not been actuated altogether by thos«' paUcy. 
base and ignoble principles which might appear upon the surface, 
^ley have, at all events, thought tliey were acting upon some 
broad principles of justice. They did at least think they were 
giving fair play, as they called it, to the heathen. But has this 
been understood by the native? The native haa never from the The nv 
beginning been able to comprehend this policy of our government, cumpn 
The native is constituted altogether differently from us : his mind '^^'' 
ia of a totally different construction. Whether he ia a Hindoo or 
ft Hahommedan, religion is lo the Asiatic the very beginning and H«i*a 
theend, the Alpha and the Omega, of his existence. Its fibres run m^!" 
through every act of his life. There is no feaet, no fast, no event 
of happiness or sorrow in that man's family : he never eats or 
drinks, but in whatever he does, he does it to the glory of hia 
god. Can a people whose heart is thus fixed in its religion,— 
can it understand how the English people can go, as conquerors, 
perfoctly free and unbound ; free to follow their own convictions, 
and do as they choose in the management of India? Can they 
understand how that noble Saxon people can begin their govern- 
ment by abnegaing God? And when they see such a phe-ngwo 
Domenon as that, they ai^ue upon itj and the conctuuon to^J" 
which the people of India has come is, not that England is just 
and fair, and wants to let the light of truth force its own way 
■moDg them, but the conclusion, that the English are a tricky 
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people ; that thcj dare not go straight to tiie object they haTO in 

view, but are approaching it bj Bome slj oontrivance of their 

own. The consequence has been, that throughout the length and 

ZSSipmd. ^^6^^^ o^ India suspicion has gone abroad ; and the whole Indian 

people are always in doubt, always suspecting their goYemment 

and rulers, and wondering what next is coming. 

Whatever measure of civilisation we introduced, we might tdl 

them anything we chose; explain its science, philosophy, and 

object, as we liked, they would look on and think, ^* Beneath this 

lUoitn- there is some contrivance to take our religion from us." I have 
tioiit: 

hundreds of times he^rd natives tell me that, some of these dajs, 

The d«otrio when the telegraph wires were spread all over India, the Govemor 

^^"'"** General would pull a string, and those wires would convert the 
whole of the natives to Christianity. (Laughter.) Take anothei 

JJjJ^J? instance : Along the great line of road from Calcutta to Peshawu 
our Government has established little hostelries for the traveller 
to rest in at night. Formerly, under the native mlers, thers 
were strong forts along the roads, for the protection of the 
people from highway robbers ; but the roads now are perfectlj 
safe, and mere lodging-places are required. A few years ago^ 
when these hostelries or caravansaries were being built on the 
main line of road, the people asked ; ^' What can possibly be ihb 
object of building all these along that road ?** The native, jcm. 
must know, is a very avaricious creature, and cannot under- 
stand how any one could lay out money, unless it is to bring him 
in money in return. Reflecting, then, upon these caravansaries, 

Whymftde. the natives speculated: What can be the object in building these 
places ? At length some wise man knocked out this idea : Thai 
he should not be at all surprised if some fine night, when all the 
travellers at the season of some great pilgrimage, in passing along 
the road, had lodged within these hostelries, all on a sudden the 
Governor-General gave orders that the doors should be shut^ and 
that all of them should be made Christians. (Laughter.) 

AnotlMr I will give you another instance: We never take a new 

country in India, — and when I say we never take a new countrf» 
it seems as if wo were in the constant habit of taking new cowh 
tries. However, after all the talk about annexations, having 
studied the history of past annexations, and %aving had as 
unworthy share in some other annexations (Applause), I en 
truly say that I believe, with a very few exceptions, which I 
should not wish to conceal or blur over, that the annexations of 
our country in India have been forced upon us by the natirre 
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mlers. (Applause.) But I was sajdng that we never have taken 
a new country without the report being immediately spread 
abroad that all the little babies were being kidnapped by the suspioton 
English ; what do yon suppose for ? They say we are going to down th^* 
make moameai of them. This, with them, is an ointment, a^'^^^^' 
mysterious ointment, which possesses most extraordinary pro- 
perties, with which, if anybody is rubbed, he becomes a very 
Bustum in the field, the strongest of heroes. But this mysterious 
ointment can only be extracted with the most extraordinary in* 
cantations; and these poor little babies must be got, and hung 
over a very slow fire, that their poor little innocent fat may be 
drawn out of them I And, actually, there is scarcely a popula- 
tion in any province of India that does not, first of all, hail our 
advent, by expecting that we are going to boil their babies I 
These are the suspicions which are entertained in consequence of 
our indirect proceedings in the matter of religion. Another in- Another: 
stance just occurs to me. There is scarcely a half-year passes *^gjjf^ 
over India but what you hear the report that all the flour which du«t: 
is in the market has been adulterated with bone-dust by order of 
the Government; and that certain rascals, native confederates of 
our Government, are going about underselling the really whole- 
some, sound, good flour, selling it 2 lbs. or 3 lbs. cheaper than the why: 
zeal flour, in order that the poor people should buy the flour 
adulterated by bone-dust, go and make their cakes with it, eat 
it^ and every one of them be turned into Christians ! 

Now, fellow-countrymen, I have mentioned these facts, be- The people 
cause they speak more in reality than a thousand figures of ^JsT**^*" 
rhetoric. They tell the real truth. There you get into the very 
heart of the people; you understand their idiosyncrasies; and 
you see at once what a fanciful, imaginative, suspicious people 
the Asiatics are. Now, if you had come forward and told these Opendeeiiog 
Indian people that you were Christians ; that you came to them Bible 
in the name of God and of his Son ; and that, without violence, neoeM^ 
without persecution, yet with consistency, you desired in all your 
heart and soul to give them the best thing that you could confer 
upon them, the most bountiful and best possession God has 
given to you; — if you had told them that, and encouraged 
them, by all the legitimate means in your power, to read the 
Bible and become Christians, and explained to them how only 
they could become Christians; they would then have honoured 
you, have respected you, and have loved you, and would never 
have feared or suspected you. (Applause.) What, then, havt 
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been the consequences of this neatral policy which we have 
pursued? Thank God, we have had at home hundreds and 
thousands of earnest Christian hearts, taking a different view of 
that great question. They have, at their own charges, sent oat 
missionaries to the East; and these missionaries have reaped a 
harvest which, though small in comparison with the field, is not 
small in comparison with the means yon have employed ; for oat 
of 180,000,000 of heathens and Mohammedans, they have, within 
the period related to you by the previous speakers, made 120,000 
Protestant native Christians. (Cheering.) True, that is only one 
Christian in 1*500 heathens and Mohammedans ; but still it is a 
great reward for their labours, and a great encoui^ement to yon 
all to send out more labourers into that harvest. But while 
these have been the rewards of the missionaries, you see what 
the fearful balance of the heathen and Mohammedan population 
is. The balance of nearly 180,000,000 stares us in the face, still 
unconverted at this day ; still not only unconverted, but looking 
upon their rulers with suspicion. 

Now, let me explain to you, in a few words, what has been the 
basis upon which our power in India has been sustained. Of 
course, one great element of our strength in India (thank God I) 
has been our moral power. I thank God that there has gone abroad 
widely in India an impression that, at all events in secular matters, 
we do desire to do justice betwixt man and man ; and that has 
certainly been a great moral strength to us. But that moral power 
could never for a moment enable a handful of Englishmen to hold 
that vast continent in an imperial way. It would be impossible 
for a small band of thirty or forty thousand Englishmen to hold 
two hundred millions in their hands, and bid them do their wilL 
What, then, has been the contrivance ? We have called unto our 
aid a native army. As we, bit by bit and step by step, advanced 
in our career of empire, we have added regiment to regiment, 
brigade to brigade, division to division, army to army ; till 
at last, in the year 1857, there stood three hundred thousand 
native soldiers under English arms. That army was divided 
between the three Presidencies ; the army of Bengal, the army of 
Bombay, and the army of Madras. Now, I do not know to what 
I am to attribute that, in the Madras presidency, from the very 
beginning, there has reigned, for some reason or other, a more 
Christian spirit than has prevailed in the other two Presidencies. 
I suppose it has been attributable, originally, to some band of i^ 
earnest^ devoted, and praying Christians, who from the very begin- 
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ning have prayed to Grod for the Presidency to which they belonged; 
but certainly, bit by bit, there have crept into the Madras army gj^^][jj^ . 
numbers of native Christians who have not been expelled from it. 
that army ; there has been no ban put upon them ; and they 
have been wholly regarded merely in their physical capacity. The 
oonsequence is, that the Madras army is largely leavened with the 
dement of native Christianity. In the Bombay army this state of Bombtj 

•^ 'f '' army. 

things has not been obtained. But there has been a transition 

state there. They, too, have been wise in their generation ; they 

have seen the great evil and the great tyranny of caste, and have 

firom the very beginning ignored it, and declared that they will 

have no caste in the Bombay army. You see the Sudra and the 

outcast stand side by side with the proud Brahmin ; and here is a ^^^^ 

lesson. Does the Brahmin refuse to stand by the side of the outcast 

in the ranks of the Bombay army ? No ! There is such a sight as 

this: a Soubadar or native Captain, of low caste, commanding a 

body of one hundred men of mixed races, in which the Brahmin 

shall be largely seen. If that can be done in one army, why not in 

all ? Pass to. the Bengal army, and there you will find the very in th« 

temple of heathenism, there you will find the real refuge and strong- armf^ 

hold of caste. From the very beginning this policy was taken up, 

the respecting of castes of native soldiers. From the very beginning, 

the Gk>vemment has enjoined upon the officers on no account to do 

one single thing, which shall in any way offend the caste of anyone SSjSito: 

of hb sepoys. And the consequence has been, that bit by bit the 

native army of this part of India has become more distinguished, for 

its rigid and strict observance of caste, than any other portion of 

tiie population of Bengal. Now, fellow-countrymen, a priori, do 

joa consider that a wise or sound policy to pursue ? I suppose 

there is not one man in this room who would not be able, in his 

own wisdom, without any experience of India, to foretell that no 

good could come of a policy like that. (Hear, hear.) The results 

were soon to be seen. An army thus constituted was like a sheet onmih of 

of gunpowder spread over the land ; one single spark of ofience ^^•'^^"•■^** 

might any day set fire to that army. And our Government knew 

it well. Our Government gradually, as that army grew, and as 

province was added to province, and new regiments were obliged 

to be formed, looked with alarm upon that great army growing 

under its hands. It was like the old story of Frankenstein : this The idoimu 

great monster we had created, and we now viewed it with the suin 

ntmost horror and alarm. We lived in the greatest dread lest 

some day this monster should turn upon us and tear us. Con- 
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seqaentlj, oar Groyemment enjoined upon our officers never to 
offend the natives in this Bengal army ; and the native soldier^ 
a very quick-witted, intelligent fellow, soon saw how things lay; 
and soon saw that he was not the servant^ but the master of 
The army the Government. He began, a very few years ago, to dictate 
mas^ fts well as serve. He began to tell our Government that he 
could march here^ but that he could not march there. He began 
to tell our Government that there were certain rivers which 
it was against his caste to cross; and that he could not go 
into boats ; and go down upon certain wars,' because he would 
anddictatM have to cross the sea. He began, I say, to tell these stories 
■RTioe.^ to our Government; and our Government, unable to dispense 
with him, and lacking the courage to grapple with the diffi- 
culty, coaxed the sepoy ; begged him to go on board the boats ; 
and even promised him a little money; — begged him to go to 
Affghanistan ; and pampered him till the monster grew a hundred 
times the monster that he was. At last the year 1857 came round. 
We, in our desire to complete the organisation of our Indian army, 
and in our extraordinary infatuation, perhaps, planned to put that 
The Enfield magnificent weapon, the Enfield rifle, into its hands. The Enfield 
cartridge, xifie, you all know, is of no use without the Enfield cartridge ; and 
this cartridge is anointed with grease. I suppose a more ingenious 
device was never laid hold of by the devil himself, than to throw 
out the idea that the Enfield cartridge-grease was made of pig's- 
fat and beef- fat; because that hit at once the prejudices of both 
the Hindoo and the Mahommedan soldiery. 
Hindooim a The Hindoo religion is a religion of externals ; and it is not 

religion ™ . , , . . 

external. With him as With the Christians ; he is not taught that the defile- 
ment comes from within ; he is not taught that to *' eat witli un- 
washed hands" defileth not a man ; he is taught, rather, that 
contact with inferior caste defiles; that he may be defiled by 
accident; that if by accident he touches his own conqueror, his 
own master, the Englishman, he is a defiled being from that 
moment. It is no uncommon thing for a Mohammedan missionary:— 
How a ^^^ ^'^^^ *^ey (and let us take example by it ; — let us take example 
MtwBuhnan where we can) — even the Mohammedan, in his zeal, unable as ho 
E^.x»iDto is now under the English rule to propagate his religion by the sword, 
Terta. 18 Obliged to sheathe his sword, but he has the courage to open his 

Koran, — it is no uncommon thing for such a one to find it easier to 
shut the Koran, and take the Hindoo by a trick. He dresses him* 
self as a Hindoo, associates with Hindoos, invites them to sit along 
with him^ and eat a jolly good dinner. And after they have freely 
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partaken of dishes which they thought orthodoxlj cooked, the 
host turns round and informs them that he is a good Mahom- 
medan, not a Hindoo, and consequently that every one of them has 
lost his caste I That is a common thing, and tells you at once that 
this is a people which believe that they can have their religion 
taken away from them involuntarily, without their heart entering 
into the matter at all; that they can be converted from Hindooism 
aeainst their will. But why do the Mahommedans enter into that Mahmn- 
jriew ? They ought to have a true idea of the one living and pre- influcuccd 
sent God ; — they ought to have an idea of the religion of the iLu, 
heart (and very many of them have) ; but they have been con- 
quered by the very customs of the people whom they have con- 
quered themselves. The Hindoos have Hindooized the Mahom- 
medans in India ; and the Mahommedans in India are now half 
Hindoos, and largely subject to this accursed caste. When, there- 
fore, they were told that these cartridges were mixed with beef 
and pig's fat, there was no Hindoo in our army but believed that Btnmg 
if he once bit off the end of the cartridge (which he was obliged ubout the 
to do before he put it into the barrel), that by that act he would *^** 
be un-Hindooized ; and there was no Mahommedan but believed 
thai by that act he would be turned into a Christian. Now, my 
fellow-countrymen, you who have not travelled in the East, will 
find it difficult fully to enter into this ; but, whatever the value 
of the opinions of old Indians may be on other points, and I 
know they are very much questioned, at all events they ought 
to know something of the people among whom their lives had 
been passed ; but do take the experience of an old Indian when 
I tell you, that there never was a more unfounded or absurd 
witticism invented, than that one pronounced in the House of 
Commons by one of our most brilliant speakers, when he said 
that " Revolutions were not made with grease I" The greatest The mutiny 
revolution, perhaps, this world had ever seen, — the Indian mutiny JP^^^fro™ 
of 1857, — if anything in this world was made with material 
elements, was made with grease. (Cheering.) 

Having explained that to you, I turn round upon this meeting, ByftiDiad 
and ask you if this misconception could ever have taken place, if ^hil,g, 
we had not systematically kept the people of India ignorant of our JJJSw'wff 
Christianity? (Applause.) Had you from the very beginning ^*^« *'««»* 
opened your Bible, put the Bible into your Government schools, 
and made your schoolmasters explain the beautiful doctrines of the 
Christian religion, it would have gone forth over the land, among 
jour people and among your armies, that the religion of Christ 
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WM a ro1if(ion which could only be made in the heart and not 

in thn Mtoinnrh. Tlioro would have been no misconception upon 

thnt ^rcnt cardinal point ; there would have been perfect aafetf 

to UN in dcalinfi: out that cartridge $ you would never have bad 

onn man HUNpcciinpf you had, at all events, a mind to convert yoor 

armicM to your religion by a material device like that. 

ThM wMfiity Hut you did not do it, and you reap the harvest. One hon- 

' (trtMl thouMAUfl sepoys, with your bright arms in their handa» 

ynur diMoiplino and drill, handed down through one hundred 

of military exorcists rose like one man against you to drive jou 

n\m\m aM of India. When they rose, they took us certainly at a femrfnl dit- 

{KTHfuu advants)^. They were in possession of all our forts^ of all ov 

****''^ inairnsinom of all our arms, of two-thirds of our artillery, and thij 

sItMHl sentry over all our houses. Well might they suppose 

\t w\>uld l>e an easy thing to drive these English out of the 

try% They rose, indeed, and took us at a disadvantage; bua thsj 

Utile et>unterl that> many as they were against ua, there 

with us than \^-eM» with them. (Appbose.) Thank 

eHHintrymen then recognised the crisis which was at hand. 

saw that (his was a war of ejcterminatioii ; that h 

a^insl raee^ ifligion against religioik HindooisB and 

anism a^rainsl OUnstianiiv^ and that we must look vp 

gf^^^j^ tHirtl^xsl ixvr MifeiT, (Ap^>laiiw.> I trust it 

:tpm( that \M)r KngHshmen displayed the h 

hare rrva«^« and which toq have at^laaded 

A«w( YHM onlv i>nr Knclishmetu but let aie bear tMsaDnrr v : 

iSat K-^^r *^f dar^rr* to* saiw what ii was »^ hsvfr a i 
^%%Yfta^ v«t face iv* fare wiih ^jmcvr. Tc« ba^ nrc yre tw i 

rir^ « >s> ^vfs Sf-r iTifawx Idii Ke^fai m sisve : "««nii hac iur sik 
Yv^"^ cwNSJi&rsrv ^K^W' ^ran bad S^f« i«cns£«d "Wr i rmu i \ . iw 
v^AUtr^x vrui Vv jisxifrr: vc* iai£ nra «« the cr^icun 
^»«r?4 fA'>.r.r^ *,* a '••;•> ^jii Swa nn^Ktspd aoic simintsi 
|::*rsV^.* ;x K'c "Sr!f»a« s Van xtnt f^umd a cirf win- iiar raim 

*^ V a 0>;r»4Mar ^-.Vv Amwffiv '* SSif actr Jbf oanOTr 
Vii<«Saf«^ waji tr^ «nr <^ -rrtv- lite a iSzTKcmr -wiuxzhu 

>»pa»/i*^ /if ;>i« c^vta w«r sdnil nmuf if "hs wnn-t* 3 or 

TV thar i)i«; «*hu{| ifHi^ hfw mc lairi aU ' w im m horn Ummf 
^ctdinarr ibnp::!^ : hr^ -shfr wsit idu w^ Yofr 
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thrir hasbands ; how they attended tbe sick ; how they dis- 
regarded caoDon-balls ; how they went through all things; and 
how, with a woman's wish to do honoar to the dead soldier to the 
laafty they wound him in his winding-sheet with their own delicate 
hands^ while the roar of a siege was going on. (Applause.) I 
nj, fellow-oountrymen and countrywomen, that that indeed is 
a spectacle which you may all look on with a hallowed pride. 
I don't say with an unsanctified pride, but with a hallowed pride ; 
tor it is, indeed, the fruit and savour of Christianity alone. (Ap- 
pittose.) Well, this heroism, as it came from God, so also indeed 
it was blessed by Grod. We had our noble soldiers there. We The grMt 
luid our Henry Lawrences. (Loud cheers.) We had our Henry ***^**"* 
HaTelocks. (Renewed cheers.) We had our John Nicholsons. 
(CSheers.) I perceive that you do not applaud enough the name of 
IHcholson. (Renewed and louder cheers.) Let me tell you, that NioholfloiL 
tiiovigb he fell young — he fell at the age of thirty-five — in no 
army, not only in your own, but in no army that stands a-foot in 
Europe, lived there a soldier in whom the greatest gifts of the war- 
rior were more skilfully, and happily, and nobly combined with 
the highest order of humanity, than were welded together in the 
Boble heart and form of John Nicholson, who fell at Delhi. (Im- 
applause.) We had, too, our Neils: do justice to thai 
(Loud cheering.) We had, too, our William Peels. (Re- 
newed cheers.) We had, too, our last sacrifice, our Adrian Hope* 
(Reiterated applause.) Ajid these heroes did not fall in vain* 
They with their blood won for us a brilliant victory ; and, in two 
abort years, this mighty army of 100,000 soldiers has been sub- 
dued, and once more England is master of the British Indian 
mnpire. 

But, fellow-countrymen, in winning back your empire, you Great ch«t- 
liare had fearful chastisements from the hand of God. Our Queen 
has lost these noble spirits, these noble generals, whom, indeed, 
she will find it most difiicult to replace in the hour of danger. 
There is scarcely a village in our land which does not mourn 
fiithers, brothers, sisters, wives, and children. This awful 
chastisement must, indeed, fall like a deep shadow upon our hearts ; 
and I would counsel you, as one who has come from those scenes ; 
I would counsel you, fellow-countrymen, not to wish to get from 
out that shadow, not to wish to emerge from it, and get within 
the glare of your old levity, and frivolity, and carelessness, and their nuu^ 
indifference about India ; but walk, all the rest of your lives, leHouii 
the deep shadow of these judgments. I tell yon that they 
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come from the hand of the same Grod that gare yon India 
They come laden with fatherly advice ; they come to tell yoa thai 
you have neglected the great responsibility that was put u^oa 
you ; that you have forgotten that 180 millions of your fellow* 
creatures were put into your hands for holy, and not merely for 
commercial and selfish, purposes (Cheers) ; they come to teach 
you lessons which, I trust, you will all carry away with you to- 
night, if you have not read them for yourselves, 

^^ ^ There are lessons of mercy which I will first reoonnt. I tell 

you that if ever in any war, — if ever in the history of any nation, 
— the hand of God was seen coming forth out of the cloud, to in- 

God aided UB terfere on behalf of any people, — the hand of God was seen fight- 
ing for us in British India during this war. (Applause.) I will 
recount to you some instances of it, for they are fresh in my recol- 
lection. There were both war and peace on your side. You had 
made a war with Persia ; you had a large division of your army 

by peace : absent there, both natives and Europeans. With that army yoa 
had two of your best generals. Sir James Outram and Henry 
Havelock. (Loud cheering.) That war, for no reason that I can 
see, was brought to a close ; and peace was made precisely in time 
to enable that army to return to India, with Outram and Have- 
lock, to fight against the Indian mutineers. That was peace. 
Now I will tell you what war did. You made a war with China: 

py war: you had a great difierence of opinion as to whether you should 
make war with China; but you made war with China. Yoa 
sent out your armies, and they arrived at the threshold of 
India just as we were in our extremity, and wanted them. 
Lord Canning put out his hand, and drew that Chinese division 
into India; and they were the first reinforcements which en- 
abled us to hold our own in that country. This I conceive to have 
been an interposition of Almighty God in our behalf. A third 
was this ; that just before this mutiny broke out, the system of 

by the electric telegraphs had been completed over the surface of British 

teiegxapb. India. There was a poor little boy employed in the electric 
telegraph-office at Delhi, who, when the mutineers came over 
from Meerut, and were cutting the throats of the Europeans in 
every part of the cantonment, had that sense of duty, in those 
tender years, to manipulate a message all the way from Delhi 
to Lahore, to tell Mr. Montgomery that the mutineers of Meerat 

Xeaaage had arrived, had killed this civilian, and that officer ; and wound 

toLahoKb up his message with the significant words, "We're off!" That 
was the end of the message. Just look at the courage and sense 
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of duty whicli made that little boy, with shots and cannon all 

•round him, manipulate that message ; which, I do not hesitate to which Mved 

Sftj, was the means of the salvation of the Punjaub. (Loud cheer- ^ 

ing.) When that message reached Lahore, it enabled Sir Robert 

Hontgomerj to disarm the native troops before thej had received 

one word of intelligence on the subject. The same message was 

flashed from Lahore to Peshawur; and we took our measures there 

in the same way. And just before any of the mutineers or Hin- 

doostanee regiments had the opportunity of laying their plans, we 

bad taken all ours, and were able to defeat them when the hour 

of difficulty arose. 

Another interposition I consider to have been, that the chiefs Th« "***▼• 

, piiuoes on 

of India, as a body, sided with the English. Now, fellow-coun- our side. 
trymen, if there is one class of Indian people from whom we 
should have least expected assistance, surely that class was the 
Indian aristocracy. It was the very necessity of the case that 
English rule should crush the aristocracy. We could not help 
it. It would have been a happier and a kindlier thing, if, in our 
eareer of empire, we could have welded the aristocracy into our 
system; but they would not let us. They were the people we 
found in power ; they were the very people we were obliged to 
depose ; and the whole of our system, from beginning to end, has 
<^rated to reduce the aristocracy, and to elevate the people. 
Thus, in the hour of danger, the class from whom we should 
least have expected assistance, were the native chiefs of India. 
But what has been the result? This very class has stood firm 
and loyal to the English. (Loud applause.) Another blessing to The i^}* of 
US was, that the King of Cashmere, that great country which isabo.™*'^ 
above the Punjaub, stood firm. Had he chosen to revolt, had he 
chosen to call upon the Sikhs, his late comrades in the Punjaub, 
to rise against us, no doubt they would have risen at his com- 
mand, and we should have been unable to hold that province. 
But he remained firm from beginning to end ; and I consider this, 
among others, to havtt been an interposition of Providence in our 
behalf. 

Another, perhaps still more remarkable, was this: that the The ^^ 
AfPghan people never once moved from their fastnesses to come 
down upon us as enemies. You all know the history of the 
Afighan war, and I will not repeat it. You all know it was a 
most unhallowed, unrighteous, causeless war ; and that we reaped 
in due time the reward which those deserve who enter upon and Thefornwr 

wiokad WMT* 

carry on such unrighteous wars. We lost a whole army of 
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12,000 men amongst the fastnesses of Cabal ; and from that time 
forward there had reigned in both the hearts of Affghans and 
English a mutual enmity and hostility. But it pleased Grod, fore- 
' seeing these events, to put into the hearts of yonr rulers to make 
Booeutro- peace beforehand with these AfTghans; to review the events d 
^^ the past; to feel ashamed of the Affghan war, and to stretch out 
across the border the right hand of fellowship ; and in oar hour 
of security and power, before one speck of danger had appeared in 
the horizon, when we could do it with dignity and honour, we 
andaariBt- came forward in the hour of the danger of Affghanistan, stretched 
out to them our hand, and gave them a subsidy of a lac of rupees 
a-month, to enable them to defend their frontier against the en- 
croachments of Persia. That treaty was made with Dost Mahom- 
med in January 1857. Scarcely had he returned to his own capital 
when the Indian war broke out. What would have been oor 
result of an position had wc not made that treaty; and if that great, wily 
wSm. chief had raised the standard of his faith, bound the green tnrbtn 
of the Prophet around his brows, and called upon his hordes of 
barbarians to rise in a crescentade against the infidel and the 
Christian ? We should have been unable to maintain our posi- 
tion at Peshawur ; and, swept away by that great avalanche, we 
should have been carried through the Punjaub down to Delhi; 
Delhi would never have been taken ; and the English would have 
been driven helpless to the sea. (Loud cheers.) 
The people Another interposition was this: Not only did the chiefs of 

aiaowitiiiM. jjj^jj^ side with us, but, in general, the people of India sided 
with us too. I announce that fact without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Let party men for their own party purposes, let men with 
peculiar crotchets and peculiar views of their own, try to dis- 
seminate this view throughout England, that this was a rebellion 
of the Indian people, and not a mutiny of the Indian army ; but I 
tell you, on the honour and the word of an English soldier, that 
this was not the case ; and say that, however sad are the con- 
They did not Sequences of that war for England, however melancholy a page 
Snmtef *^** ^^^^ ^® ^" ®^^ history hereafter, I do say that it will be a 
bright speck, a bright spot in it, to find that the Indian people 
as a mass, over whom we had ruled for a century, stood aloof 
from this great contest, and showed at least that they did not 
think we had been tyrants and oppressors. (Loud applause.) 
Had they not been satisfied that our rule was at least beneficent; 
had they not thought that, at all events, the English conquerors 
were animated by a sentiment of humanity and justice ; would 
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they not» when thej saw the heroes and leaders of their country, 
the armed soldiers, rising to fight the national battle, would they 
not have joined them, with their agricultural implements in their 
hands ? Of course they would : they would have risen like one 
man; and with a handful of thirty, or forty, or fifty thousand 
English standing in the midst of two hundred millions of heathen 
ftnd Mohammedans, what possible hope could we have had, except 
in a miracle itself? Then I say, this is a proud thing for Eng- 
land to look back to, as it shows that our countrymen have done 
justice in India. But it should also be a humbling thing, a 
cause of humble gratitude to Almighty God, that He has enabled 
OS, at all events, with all our shortcomings, to sow these seeds of 
gratitude in the hearts of that great people. 

A further interposition was this: that no leader, no able native Xosbie 
leader, arose in that great army of mutineers. Is it not a most gmov^ tbm 
tounding^ and extraordinary thing that 100,000 native soldiers, ""^^'^**^ 



drilled and disciplined, with magnificent arms, all our own, and 
with a knowledge of war, should turn upon us, burning with 
hatred, and every desire of nationality in their hearts, desiring to 
win their own country back and expel us from their land ; and 
yet that from out their ranks not one single man should come 
forward to lead them on to victory? Not one man appeared 
from out those rebel ranks whose military talents were in the 
least above mediocrity. Had there come forth a Tippoo Saib, 
had there come forth a Hyder Ali, I say there would have been 
no hope for the English, except, indeed, it was in God. But it Their 
was our God's pleasure that it should not be so ; and this in- confounded. 
fatuated army fought without management, without wisdom, 
without advice of any kind, and so came on like sheep to the 
slaughter. We won the victory by this confounding of the coun- 
sels of our enemies. (Cheers.) 

Once more; was it not strange, that the Punjaub province, the ThePuir- 
last province which we had acquired in India, the last in our series dde. 
of annexations, instead of being (as you might suppose) raw and 
galled under the new yoke of conquest, should stand up and be, 
nnder God, the main means of our salvation in British India. It 
was from that province that we drew our new army to fight 
against the mutineers; it was from these heroes that that very 
man, whose name I call upon you to receive with the honour it 
should always meet from every Englishman ; — it was from that 
province that Sir John Lawrence (immense and repeated cheer- UwnDoe 
ing) — I thank you on behalf of my master and my friend (re- fom. 
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newed applause) — it was from that proyinoe that Sir Jdm 
Lawrence drew the noble army which, under the oommand of 
that noble soldier, John Nicholson, went down and carried the 
breach of Delhi. It was that army which went down to sap- 
plement the exertions of our own noble Engliah soldierB. A 
handful of English soldiers alone could never have done the 
work ; but, supplemented by that brave Punjaub armj, 8000 sol* 
diers, led bj John Nicholson, dared to enter into a breach which 
was defended by 25,000 of the rebel mutineers, (finthoaiastic 
cheering.) 

And now, fellow-countrymen, when these have been the inter- 
positions of our God in our behalf, what are the lessons which we^ 
as Englishmen, are to learn from this great page of history ? I 

emp2«»u**' ^^y *^**' ^^^ ^® *^ ^ learn, and take it much to heart, that the 

Q<«^ giver of empires is our God. Let us no longer go on with the 

godless, heartless, senseless theory, that you can hame a nation 

without a national feeling of religion. (Loud cheers.) I say that 

if you allow this cold, demoralising, denationalising principle to 

take root amongst you, you will have no national actors in future 

in your history; and you will find that some day — you who choose 

to act without your God, — you will find that you shall act without 

your God, and that you will be deserted in your hour of need. 

tSS^t^^^ (Applause.) Learn, secondly, that that God has given Lidia into 

bebieaBedby your charge, in order that you may confer upon it the benefits that 

•Uy He has conferred upon you. Learn, thirdly, that you must in that 

empire begin your labours by honouring the God who gave it you. 

(Cheering.) I counsel you, fellow-countrymen, if yod look forward 

to any future in India ; if you hope, indeed, to attach that great 

country to your own ; if you hope, indeed, to weld it into this 

empire, and to proclaim your good and great Queen Victoria as 

the Empress of Hindostan (loud applause); if you have that in 

with the your hearts, as Englishmen, I counsel you to lay your foundations 

®'"*" in the Holy Bible. (Renewed applause.) I counsel you to begin 

as a nation, not as individuals ; I counsel you, as a nation, to begin 

to declare that in the schools for which you pay, and to which you 

attach your name as an English government, the very first book, 

always the first book that is put into the hands of the native 

scholar, shall be the best book that you can put into them. (Cheer- 

i2S?f***^*ot ^"SO Fourthly, let us all learn that Hindooism and Mahommcdan- 

to be de- ism are not things which can be neglected. Let us learn that tliese 

sqgiectod. are not names ; let us learn that they are principles. Let ua learn, 

too, that Christianity ia a principle ; let us learn that these great 
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things lead on to great ends. Let as look to what Hindooism has 
■hown itself to be in that great land. I do not wish t« dwell upon 
punfnl details ; I do not wish to mar the effect of the kind and 
Christian wtirds which have been addressed to you bj that great 
■nd good English soldier, M^or Daridaon; I fully share with him 
those fselings of kindliness towards the Datives of India, and add Tb«wiiTa 
my teatimony to his that some of the happiest days of my life have ^^^„y,; 
been passed amongst that people ; and that if God has been pleased 
to jmt honour upon me to render any measure of usefulness to my 
oottntrymen in that land (cheers), it has solely been through the 
insbiimentality of those good, kind, and noble men, the natives of 
British India. (Loud applause.) I say that they are a people who 
will respond to our kindness; I say, their humanity is a great 
hnmanity; I say that they have warm hearts, and can return 
gratitude for kindness; and that they are impressible to every 
Irind act you like to bestow apon them. But still, in spite of this, tutiunira 
which I feel and am ready to admit, I tell you that beneath aU this thau^ 
goodness and amiability, beneath all this charming exterior, there "s*™^ 
lies a substratum in their heartsofHindooism and Mahommedanism. 
An d whet) the hour of trouble comes, and you reach that substra- 
tain, and star it with a feeling which appeals to the deepest thought 
tbey have within them, you will And that people will leave you in 
jour extremity ; and yoa wiU find no man to stand by you when 
yoar real hour of distress comes, except the native Christian, 
who shares with you the ftuth of the Redeemer. (Loud cheers.) 

And now, lastly, fellow-countrymen, let me tell you, if these Wh»t»h«u 
things be true, what we can all of us do. I have told you what i^T^dmr*. 
we can do nationally. Kow let each individual resolve at least to 
do something for himself. I tell you as individuals, that every one 
of you here can come forth with a resolve this night tJiat, by the 
help of God, yon will assist missions for the future. Those who 
have got means — (and where in England shall I spenk to men— 
where shall I find an audience, who are more possessed of means, 
than this audience I address to-night : where shall I find an 
aodience which has been more blessed in the labour of their hands 
by God, than you men of Liverpool ?) — I counsel those of you who chriiUu 
have means j I beg of you, as a friend, a brother, and a fellow- tot^t^Eo. 
countryman, to oonsecrste your riches by giving a large portion of 
them to the missionary labours of your countrymen. I also ask 
you to bid your brothers, your friends, and your sons, whom yoa 
■end out to India ; and I take the same advice to myself, for I vn 
not preaching to othera what I do not wish to practise myself; 
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Christian (applauso ; ) I saj, bid each man, who has a sphere of labour m 
Seniuvea: I^dia endeavour, by God's help in the future, in the new era which 
we are opening in India, and bid all, endeavour to lead more 
Christian lives than we have done. (Hear, hear.) Let us endea- 
vour, if we have been kind before, to be kinder still ; if we have 
been Christians before, to be more Christian; and if not Christiaii 
before, let us endeavour to be Christians now, in order to Mt 
before the heathen and the Mahommedan a life and an epistle whidi 
can be read and known of all men. (Great cheering.) 
euro for the ^ ^^ jou, also, feUow-countrjmen, to remember that in that 
K>"dioHn country jou have not only got the souls of the heathen and Mahom- 
^^^ medans to care for, but the souls of your own fellow-coontrymeB, 

the British soldiery, to look after. (Hear.) I tell joa that in 
India the machinery for Christianising the British army is a weak, 
inefficient, and inadequate machinery ; and I counsel you each, to 
the extent of your power, to send out Christian readers to your 
regiments; in order that these men may carry into the heart of the 
regiment, into the hospital and barrack, that Bible which alone will 
teach them the plan of salvation, and make them true soldiers of 
their country. (Loud applause.) 
Act also Yet once more : I ask you, as individuals, to perform one of 

SSTh?ot°^ the most sacred rites which you as Englishmen can perform. We 
^''■™™®"^ have talked to-night somewhat of the blame which attaches to oar 
country as a nation, and the blame which attaches to our Govern- 
ment as a government ; but I tell you that you cannot blame your 
government, you must blame yourselves. You, as Englishmen, 
live under a representative system. (Hear, hear.) You are not 
Frenchmen, living under a despot (cheers) ; you are not Russian 
Ournyntom serfs (renewed cheers) ; you are not Austrians, living under a 
tiTo. worse tyranny still (reiterated applause); but (thank God !) you 

are Englishmen ; living under a representative system, and under 
an accessible, a condescending, and a gracious Queen. (Cheering.) 
Your Government is not your master ; your Government is the 
What the climax of yourselves. Your Government, men of Liverpool, is just 
^^w™do!°* what you choose to make it. If Government has not acted a Chris- 
tian part in India, you men of Liverpool have not acted a Christian 
part in India. I told a story the other day in Manchester, which 
iBuitraUon. seemed to please them very much ; and I will also tell it to yon. 
It is now ten years ago since I was crossing over your ferry 
to Birkenhead. In a comer of the steamer there were two gentle- 
men who were very loud and noisy in debate ; and I could not help 
overhearing their conversation. They laid it down ; they hit the 
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bck ; they bit the side ; they hit the balwarkB ; they seized each 
r by the arm ; and at last oae aaid, "I tell you, sir, the 
I dabbVt do it I" "Why not?" said the other, shaking 
ns flit ia the face of his companion ; for he was evidently on 
Ite other side of the question. "Why not?" said he. "Why 
lOtI" replied the other, "beeauie Lancashire tron'l let 'em!"" 
Great cheering and laughter.) If there is any force in that 'smi" 
lot^, any truth in that saying ; if, indeed, tbst is your strong 
elf-dependence ; if, indeed, yon hare got that pluck in yon which 
■stifles that saying ; then I call upon you, men of Lancashire, 
D kiok to it at the hustings in the autumn. (Cheering.) After 

earnest appeal to the female portion of the audience, "the 
ritches of Lancashire," whose co-operation and favour he solicited 
n behalf of India, the gallant speaker withdrew amidst loud and 
TOtracted applause. 

The Rev. Canoit Stoweu, who was greeted with loud ttar.cuaa 
filteuBe, next rose and said ; — My Lord and my Christian friends, 

1 aeems to me that our hearts and heads are so fall that it would 
le better to let what is full alone, than, by endeavouring to make 
t overflow, diminish the effect. If, however, my Christian friends 
> Liverpool will bear with me for a few moments (hear, hear), I 
rin endeavour to bring before them as briefly as possible, and as 
Hsntedly as I can, a few of the great moral lessons that have Lwoum. 
nen enforced upon us by these solemn assemblies. This solemn 
Membly is but the climax of those assemblies of a smaller kind, 

Ntt Bot of a less eSicient nature, which have been held throughout 

he week in this town ; and though I have had the privilege to be 

vesent but on this one day, I can truly say I carry away a 

e&eshing influence on my spirit, such as I scarcely remember to 

ave carried away from any former assembly. And I will tell 

noa why. It is because the scene realised that spirit of apostolic BmUurtioad 

mtfierbood, devotion, and simplicity of purpose, which is needed CoDhnnoB. 

■ore than anything besides tn order to unite the disunited members 

if tiie church of Christ ; for though there were representatives 

4 many distinct sections of the church, they rose to their glorious 

nterprise with one heart and with one mind. We have met, my 

ord, in a most auspicious place, the Fhilbannonic Hall, for this 

niilharmonic meeting (hear, hear); for surely there is no way of chriu'i 

uriting the servants of the cross so effectually as uniting them in JJ^^^ 

umiwum action in a cmnmon cause. (Hear, hear.) It ia not enough ^™^ 
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to meet and reciprocate words of kindness, and talk of brotherhood 
and love ; but the great means of concentration is, to gird them- 
selves to the common work of their common Master, and become 
so absorbed in that work as to be comparativelj dead to all besides. 
The question then will not be: What is jour particular sect? 
but. How true are you to jour Master, and how earnest in his 
serrice ? Mj lord, when St. Paul came up to communicate his 
gospel at Jerusalem, he did it first privatelj, lest b j anj means he 
should have run in vain. Now it appears to me that our mis* 
sionarj brethren, from the east, the west, the north, and the south, 
have thus come together in this town, in order that thej might 
confer together, and compare the common gospel that thej were 
preaching in heathen lands. And it is delightful to find that^ 
however varied the instruments ; some, the flute ; some^ the 
trumpet ; and some, the harp ; jet thej have all had one oonoerfc 
pitch and one divine kej-note. The pitch has been lore to God 
and man; and the kej-note glorj to Grod in the highest; on 
earth, peace, good will towards men. (Applause.) Now, mj lord, 
what is to be the practical issue of this Conference at home and 
abroad? I believe it will be the giving. to the churches wiser, 
and broader, and juster views of the purposes and plans of mii- 
sionarj labour. The deduction especiall j as to the Indian missions 
is that we must not neglect native agencj ; but foster and cherish 
it bj everj possible means ; we must not keep down the native 
population, and, because our skin is white, look upon them as of 
an inferior race. (Hear, hear.) Look upon a people as degraded, 
and jou make them degraded ; keep them down, and how can joa 
elevate their minds ? I fear there is too much tendencj in the 
missionarj, and in missionarj agencj in general, to keep the 
native converts in a state of pupilage, and not to let them walk 
independentlj and alone. Now if jou keep the Christian child 
too long in the go-cart, the Christian child will become ricketj 
and unsteadj in his gait. It is true jou maj endeavour to keep 
him from falling ; but it would be better to let him have a fidl 
or two, than that he should be ricketj all his life. (Hear, hear.) 
Whj I am told of Europeans that would not bear to be under a 
black Bishop ; but for mj part I should rejoice to be under a 
black Bishop. I fear that we must have a little of the taint of our 
former slave-trading and slave-holding still amongst us; and whilst 
we point the finger of just reprobation at our transatlantic brethren, 
thej maj to a certain extent retort the charge if we would not 
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consent to be under the superintendence of a black Pastor or 
Bishop, just as soon as we would be under one whose skin is u 
fair ft9 our own. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

I come to two or three lessons that we at home ought to Bom* 
learn. I conceive that we have entered upon a new epoch 
in the histoid of the means and condition of the charcb in the 
world. I consider that it is an epoch emphatically of enlarge- 
ment. Crod is enlarging the borders of Japbet and making him Balag^ 
dwell more and more in the tents of Shem. He has given to 
the people of this country a grasp of a large proportion of the 
bnman race. How enlarged are our openings ! The time is not ofonr 
fitr gone by, when we scarcely knew what fields were open to us, Sk<»r*: 
~wMther the missionary could go. Now, however, the difficulty 
ia to find labourers. China with her hundreds of millions is 
open to us ; Japan is open to us ; the nttennost ends of Africa 
are open to us, with all the boundless interior ( and Living- 
stone, the noble Livingstone — (cheers) — is carrying commerce 
thither, that commerce may be the harbinger and the herald of 
aalvatioB. And then we have all the outlying countries opening ; 
the very Bedouins of the desert, the wild Arabs, that were neg- f^'^SS!* 
lected and forgotten, are asking for the gospel ( a missionary to 
the Jews has been preaching the gospel amongst the Arabs under 
the guidance of our Consul in Syria, who is so beloved by them, 
thM they have chosen him as Prince of the Arabs of the desert 
I7ow if God is so throwing open proportionately the world to 
receive the gospel, ore we preparing for the glorious work ? Are 
we prepared to be enlarged in our liberality ? Merchants of EaiatE»- 
IJverpool, will yon give the challenge to Manchester — (hear, libenUtT. 
hear)— to adopt a nobler scale of consecrating to the Lord. (Hear, 
bear, and applause.) Why you know some twenty or thirty years 
ago, when Manchester and Liverpool had a far smaller revenue, 
not perhaps a third of what they have now, they gave a consider- 
able amount. The style of giving was 1/. If., W. I*.,- and 21. 2i., 
21. 2*.; and what is the style of giving now ? It is very much 
the same ; but there is no proportion here. Manchester, they say, 
is getting its half a million a-week j but take it at half that immaua 
BOUnnt: what then ought to be the efiect? Oh, let the men ofUTnnni 
Idverpool and the men of Manchester resolve, that in proportion duMo?* 
■■ God has increased their income, they will increase the con- 
aBontioa of the first-fmita to him. (Hear, hear.) I^t them 
raeolve, by the help of God, to give in a new proportion. Why 
■boald not every Christun man say, I will give five per cent upon 
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the increase of my traffic to Grod's work. (Hear, hear.) Now if all 
had done so, I venture to say that Manchester woold have had to 
give this year very nearly her million ; and Liverpool woald have 
had to give very little less, if not perhaps something more. (Hear, 
hear.) And do you think that that would not have been more 
satisfactory and more noble than to have been building finer houses 
setting up grander equipages, living in . greater luxury and pam- 
o?8d^™^ pering every desire ? Oh, that we knew the luxury of self-doiial 
^»o\ai. for our Saviour's sake ! (Hear, hear.) Oh, that the style and 
measure of giving came up more to the Apostolic times, whea 
they sold all they had and dealt out to every man as he had need. 
J^flJ" There is another point in which we need enlargement. We 

devoung need enlargement in the devotion of our young men to this noUe 
service of the Captain of their salvation. Our young men have 
come forward nobly in their country's defence ; and whatever some 
may think of the volunteer movement (applause), it is in my 
opinion a glorious movement (applause), a righteous movemenl^ a 
2Jevoiun- movement for peace, not for war (hear, hear) ; for defence, not 
meatgcKxi: for offence. (Hear, hear.) May we never wish to draw the swoid 
again in aggressive war (hear, hear) ; may we never, if possible^ 
embark in war at all (hear, hear) ; but if it should ever be ne- 
cessary, let it be only to guard our own shores, or to defend the 
oppressed against the oppressor; the freeman against him that 
would make him a slave. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Now that 
volunteer movement is a noble one. Tens of thousands of young 
men, accustomed to peaceful pursuits, have put on uniform, and 
girded themselves with swords. But where are the volunteers 
for this far nobler service, this far more glorious enterprise ? (Ap- 
bat the mis- plause.) Hore is an enterprise not of earth, but of Heaven ; hero 
h!ghw!^ is an enterprise under the Captain of our salvation, the King ol 
kings, and the Lord of lords ; here is an enterprise in which 
every soldier, from the commonest to the highest, shall have his 
recompense of reward ; here is a glorious enterprise, in which tke 
laurels never drip with blood, and victory is never stained with 
cruelty ; here is an enterprise not to destroy, but to save ; not to 
desolate the earth, but to bless it and glorify Heaven. My Christ- 
ian friends, are we prepared, above all, to do all this readily, 
promptly, and effectually, with all devotedness and delight? 
Bifnuofthe The signs of the times are expressive; there are indicatioBS 
that we are not so far from some grand revolution in the state oi 
the civilised world. The fact we have this day so oflen reite- 
rated and insisted upon is, that the gospel is being preached in 
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every nation for a witness, and He that uttered that prediction 

said, ^* Then the end cometh." Is not the gospel being preached Preaching. 

in every nation ? Where is the country under Heaven, where it 

IB not sounded : what, the language in which it is not heard: 

where the people, to whom it has not gone forth ? If then it is 

being preached to all nations for a witness, lo I '* the end cometh." 

And are there not other signs ? The world is arming. Look at Alarms of 

Italy. Hear the tocsin of terror sounding in the affrighted ears 

of the boasted successor of Peter, the Antichrist of Rome. See 

the noble bearing of the oppressed and scattered nationalities ; see 

what scenes there are everywhere ; all are arming for the battle. 

Is not all Europe resounding with the din of arms ? Is not every • 

cSnntry resounding with the anvil, beating the sword-blade, and 

fbnning the musket? Do we not find every nation in a state 

€t ancertainty and disquietude ? Are we not every day seeing Distren of 

strange and eventful circumstances ? And what is the voice that 

Grod is addressing to us, but ' Blessed is he that watcheth, and 

blessed is he that worketh :' 'Blessed is the servant that his King 

when He oometh shall find so doing;' diligent^ not disturbed, 

courageous, not disquieted. 

Let others fear ; what have His people to fear ? Let them 
fear Him, and they shall have nothing else to fear. Oh, Christian au Christ- 
men and women of Liverpool, let us give ourselves to the Lord's w^k at 
work ; let us do it more heartily ; as the season is shorter, let us ^^'^: 
give double diligence to be found as His children ; and let us 
thank Grod that we have such noble encouragements in the agents 
which He has raised up. We talk of ministers and clergy as the 
great instruments for evangelising the world; and so in their 
measure they are : but thank God that we have such men as the not the 
noble officer that has addressed us to-night (hear, hear, and^^^^ ^"^ 
cheers) ; and, praised be God, we have many such noble warriors, 
some who, whilst wearing the uniform of their Queen, are tme to 
the uniform of their Captain in Heaven (hear, hear) ; and who^ 
while the boldest in battle and the most prudent in council, are 
the most bold to confess their Master, are not ashamed to own 
Him amidst scoffing and sneering, whether at home or in India. 
(Cheers.) Whilst we have such men, if the ministers of religion 
were to be wanting in their duty, and should not take up the 
blessed work, why our very soldiers will take it out of our hands, 
and Grod will raise np missionaries from the ranks of our army. 
(Cheers.) Let us, above all, be enlarged in the spirit of prayer. Prayer to be 
of faith and Christian zeaL Oh for more prayerl (Cheers.) We ^''^'"^ 
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Prayer for 

revival 

abroad. 



want tlie Spirit to be poured down upon cor little plftntatioiu in 
the wilderness of heathenism ; we want oar missionarj stations 
to become centres from which the Spirit maj flow forth* We 
have Him descending in Ireland, in Wales, in Sweden; and in 
some measure, as we trust, in England. And shall we not praj 
that He maj descend more abundantly on our missions ? Thank 
Grod there are indications that the Spirit is at work in our own 

Heathenism land. I look upon the fact that thousands of the outcasts of our 
population, almost as low as the heathen, to whom we are sending 
missionaries, are flocking to the theatre, to the open-air assemblj, 
Qr to wherever the minister of the gospel or laj minister of the 
church lifts up his voice, — I look upon this stir and movement 
and inquiry as the precursor of the coming of the Spirit of God; 
and therefore, mj friends, ask more; expect more; plead more; 
intercede more ; meet for prayer ; pray in private ; pray in secret; 

jRcsiiiu. and then you will be in the right attitude. '' Fear not, believe 
only." You will be prepared for every emergency. Living in 
Christ, labouring in Christ, you will be saved in Christ, and die in 
Christ. I believe that the glorious consummation of Christ's 
promise is coming, when His knowledge shall cover the earth, as 
the waters cover the sea. 



" Faith, mighty Faith, the promiie sees. 
And looks to that alone, 
Smiles at impossibilities, 
And cries, ' It shall be done.' '* 

Amen. Amen. (The rev. gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud 
applause.) 



BeT. O. D. 

CULLKII. 



The Rev. 6. D. Cullen : — I have a pleasant duty to discharge. 
In the name of the Conference, I have to express here, what has 
been expressed at Hope Hall in a formal Resolution, the hearty 
thanks of the members of the Conference to the friends in Liver- 
pool, for the very great hospitality shown on this occasion. We 
ThanicBfor are deeply sensible of the kindness which has been expressed in 
tiauy^Bhown mftny ways during the Conference. To the esteemed chief magis- 
fciBttoe^'^ trate of this town, whose kindness we have experienced ; to those 
who have received our friends, and in any other way have mani* 
fested an interest in our object, we are laid under a deep obligation. 
We cherish the hope that this visit will not be without a blessing 
on their households ; and that as Joppa, the seaport of Jerusalem, 
was the scene of the vision that proved the prelude to the calling 
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of the Gentiles, so the vision we have had this week, in this great 
seaport, will be the prelade to a great increase, advancement, and 
prosperity of the cause of God, in all Christian missions both at 
home and abroad. We have encouragement to hope, that if we Benefit of 
are patient and persevering, the blessing of God will rest upon prayer- 
our labours. I understand there is a United Prayer-Meeting to ®®**°**' 
be maintained in Hope Hall ; and I can testify to the great bene- 
fit accruing to all ministers and congregations, from sustaining such 
a meeting of the people of God, having this one object, the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. In the name of the Conference I 
return to our friends our hearty thanks for the kind reception 
with which we have met. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. B. Lowe : I, too, have a debt to perform. The Rev. j. b. 

Lows. 

duty has devolved upon me, as a Liverpool clergyman, to express 
on our behalf, how deeply thabkful we are to our Christian friends, 
who have come among us from all parts of the country, I may say, 
from all parts of the world. Deeply interesting indeed have been 
these Conference meetings, as I can bear testimony ; not merely 
for the catholic spirit which has pervaded them ; not merely from 
the prominence which Christian laymen have taken in the meet- 
ings ; but that our missionary brethren should have made us feel 
how great a privilege it is to combine in the worship of our 
conmion God. May his blessing rest upon all that they have said 
amongst us ; and through the mighty influence of God's Holy Spirit, 
which I pray may rest on all our efforts, when the great day of 
judgment shall come, may we then find that pur meeting has not 
been in vain. 

The Mayor, who was received with loud applause, which was TheifAYOB 
several times renewed, said his duty that evening was a very ?ote oT* * 
pleasing, as well as a very simple one. He had to propose that ^Schair- 
their grateful thanks be presented to their noble Chairman for the 
honour he had done them by coming among them on that occasion ; 
for having taken part in the proceedings of the evening, and for 
having presided over that large meeting. (Applause.) He begged 
to assure his Lordship that whether he came down to Liverpool as 
the advocate of Social Science, the promoter of sanitary or other 
measures, which had been the means of improving so materially the 
social and moral condition of the people of this country ; whether 
he came down to plead the cause in which he took so deep an interesti 
the cause of Bagged Schools ; whether he appeared as President 
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of that noble society, the Bible Society (applause) ; or wbedior 
he came down, as on that evening, to stimulate them by his pre- 
sence and by his counsel to renewed missionary exertions, not only 
at home but abroad ; he hoped Lord Shaftesbury would believe, 
that they fully appreciated the honour of his presence among them, 
and that Liverpool would always give him a most cordial welcome. 
(Loud applause.) He was sure they would wish him on their 
behalf to tender his lordship their warmest thanks for having 
come down amidst so nuuiy pressing engagements to preside on 
that occasion. 

R. A. H AC- R. A. Macfie, Esq., who was received with cheers, said : At 
2li!2^^iL this late hour, whatever in other circumstances I might be dis- 
posed to do, I will not detain you by many words in seconding the 
motion so properly, and so deservedly, proposed by the Mayor, 
that most excellent Mayor who presides over this town. I wish 
to join in testifying our gratitude, not only for the speech which 
this favoured audience has heard, to-night, from the Right Honour- 
able Earl, worthy of being reproduced in letters of gold, and which, 
I hope, will be extensively read by friends absent, but for his 
Lordship's great kindness in responding to the call of the promoters 
of the Conference, to come to LiverpooL This, indeed, is but an 
instance of the favour shown them from so many sides. Let me 
also express concurrence with Mr. Cullen. He has thanked you 
in the name of those esteemed visitors who have enjoyed the 
hospitality you have exercised ; I thank you, in the name of the 
Stewards who asked that hospitality, for the reception you have 
given them. I beg leave to second the vote of thanks to the 
noble Chairman. (Loud cheers.) 

The Resolution was put to the meeting by the Mayor, and 
heartily adopted. 

The cbaib- Lord Shaftesburt : Ladies and gentlemen, when I was last 
in Liverpool, I warned you not to give me so good a reception : 
'' because," I said, " depend upon it if you do, I shall be induced to 
come again." (Cheers.) It is possible you may have too much of 
a good thing (laughter and applause) ; but, however, I thank you 
very deeply for this mark of your kindness. I can say that I do 
cherish a deep sentiment of a£fection for the people of Liverpool 
(cheers), and it will always give me the greatest pleasure to come 
down and meet them ; but more especially when we come to join 



together for so great, so glorioas, so blessed, so hoi; a pnrpoBO as 
that which has called na together on this evening. (Cheers.) 

A HTinn was then sang ; the Rev, J. B. Lowb prononaced 
the blessing, and the proceedings of the meeting closed. 

Oh Satusdat Mokntno a large number of the members of the sataMar 
Conference, and a few well-known ministers and other inbabitante 
of Liverpool, breakfasted, at the Town Hall, with hia worship the 
Matok, who gave them a beartj reception. The meeting broke 
up about noon, and the members finally bade each other farewelL 



APPENDIX. 
L 

PREVIOUS CONFERENCES ON MISSIONS. 

Bi THR Ret. Joseph Mui-LEits. 

DuBDia the last few jetra serenl important Conferancea hsre Ovtrtftir 
been held respecting the beat modes of furthering the great work ^tmtm. 
of Chriadan miagiona in headien buds. The growing anion of all 
branches of the Church of Christ in England and America, on 
several occasions led to suggestions respecliiig a gathering of tbe 
chief managers of missions, laj and clerical, that thej might com- 
bine their sympathies and their efforts, more openly and more 
completely, in extending the Saviour's kingdom. For a consi- 
derable time, however, the carrying out of sack a plan wasBwlydia- 
hindered by the fear, expressed in many quarters, lest some 
Utopian scheme should be broached for confounding combined 
action with unity of association ; and substituting, for the affec- 
tionate co-operation of independent Churches and Societies, the 
•ction of some single Missionary Society, to be formed by the union 
of the whole. At length meetings of the kind were successfully 
commenced; and common discussions on missionary principles and 
plans of labour were permitted to take place. 

The first Conference of the kind actually inaugurated was the MwTon 
TTinos MiBSiOKABT CoiTTXKTiOM, wliich me t in New Yobk, on May turn. 
4th, 1854; and was occasioned by the visit toAmerica of the Rev. 
Dr. DoFr. Stirred up by his fervent appeals, and anxious to take 
advantage of the presence and experience of one in whose labours 
Ell branches of the Church felt a deep and sympathising interest; 
Tarions brethren in Philadelphia and New York joined in in- 
Titiog the officers and supporters of all Missionary Societies to 
hold nieh an assembly ; " to iUustrate the practical noity of the 
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lu oiiioct: Church ; to excite an increased interest in her holj work ; and to 
combine and judiciously direct her efforts, for the salvation of the 
millions of our race, perishing for lack of knowledge." All idea of 
merging existing agencies in some Utopian centralized misaionaij 
organization was repudiated; and the hope was expressed that, 
while each branch of the Christian Church endeavoured to render 
more efficient its own share in the great cause, such an assembly of 
men, aiming at one common object, might collect and concentrate 

it! plan: Scattered fragments of foreign experience; might inquire into the 
best method of raising funds ; might discuss the relative advan- 
tages of the several modes adopted in evangelizing the heathen ; 
and arrange for a freer interchange of information among existing 
Missionary Societies. On the day appointed a hundred and fifty 

ittmemben: inembers of the Convention met in the lecture-room of Dr. Alex- 
ander's Church in New York : including eleven missionaries and 
eighteen officers of various Missionary Societies and Boards. 
They sat, however, for only a day and a half, and the range of 
topics discussed was necessarily limited. But the harmony, the 

ititpiilt. practical union of affection, the earnest desire to maintain a 
cordial co-operation in the Saviour's work, manifested on every 
side, were most delightful ; and in this respect the success of the 
Convention was complete. 

ifefthrae Besides the consideration of general scripture principles, on 

chief topics. ^]jj(;h the work of missions is based, three practical questions 
were taken up by the Convention, of which two related to foreign 
work, and one to the raising of missionaries at home : on each of 
these a distinct opinion was pronounced. 

1. Central (a.) On the subject of concentrating or scattering labourers 
withl^tuie- in a foreign field, the Convention resolved : that while approving 
'*'*****^ the plan of diffusing the gospel by means of judicious itinerancies; 

it was equally proper and desirable to seize on commanding 
stations, especially in countries possessing ancient systems of 
error; and to concentrate a powerful i^ency there; which by 
harmonious co-operation in different departments of missionary 
labour, may both largely influence the heathen, and perpetuate 
the gospel in pure Churches to succeeding generations. 

2. BodeUes (5.) On the expediency of different Boards planting stations 
Siterfero on the same ground : the Convention expressed their thankful- 
J2^f**^ ness that Societies have interfered so little with each otiier, 

decided ; and resolved ; that, considering the vast domain of 
heathenism yet untaught, it was very desirable that an efficient 
pre-occupancy of any portion of the field by one Evangelical 



Society should be respected by others, and left in their sole 



(e.) Oq the importuit question of multiplying and preparing i. Howto 
qiialified labourers ; the CoUTention considered that much de- ^n^Am 
pended on a deeper missionary spirit in pastors of Oburcbea ; "Jj^™" 
leading them to constant efforts, in their pulpits, Bible-classes, and 
Sabbath -schools, toimprees parents, tea<>Jiers, and the young, with 
the dnty and glory of personal dedication to the work of the 
Lord. On these topics the conclusions reached are similar to 
those adopted by the recent Conference at Liverpool.* 

The next Conference on missions was gathered in Loxnoir, in conniicDco 
the autumn of the same year; and sat for two days, October 12th'"'*"'"" 
And 13th, 1854. Like that at Kew Tork, it was limited in the 
range of its discussious; and dwelt rather more on general prin- 
ciples. Members of all the principal Societies were present ; but 
many of the Secretaries were unable to attend. 

The Conference was deficient, therefore, to a lai^ extent in it^ ^^m 
practical elements: but the kindly feeling and harmony prevailing ^tK*" 
among the members of the different Churches present, evinced an 
earnest desire heartily to co-operate in the great work of preach- 
ing the gospel to the heathen. Three long and able papers were ^^f^^j^ 
read to the Conference ; of which the second only dealt with the ™"«i. 
plans of missionary life ; having discussed the increase of native 
agents and the extension of itinerating operations. No resolutions 
vrere adopted on this or other questions ; the object being to make 
the expression of opinion free and unrestrained. This first gj^^g^^ 
gathering in England of brethren deeply interested and engaged 
in missionary work tended greatly to prepare the way for the 
more practical assembly which has recently taken pi ace. f 

To these gatherings among the home friends of missions sue- Contetmca 
ceeded several more Private Conferences on the actual fields of jJ^^J^* 
labour: all of a mnch more complete, searching, and practical cha- 
racter. The earliest took place among the Amebican Missions 
in India and Syria. At the close of 1854, the Kev. Dr. Ander- 
•on. Foreign Secretary of the American Board, and the Rev. ^^^.^ 
A. 0. Thompson proceeded to India as a Deputation from the ^J'J^iJ™ 
Board ; and spent the following year in visiting the entire range 
of their misuona in those countries. In each case they examined 

■ " PrDceeding* of the Union Mliilonirf CoD*«itloii held in New Tork, Haf 
4tb md 6th, 1B54." New York: Tijrlar end Hogg. IBM. 

t "The MiHiOMrj Conference ta LoDdDni Enngelic*! Cbnttendom." 
Dm. 1854. 



tbeftstia«M oteopied hf ibe Board m all tiheirilniil; aadga^ber- 

isg the miwiotrtiio together lor co—!fitina, west over widi 

them all the qnestioos ia r olv ed m everj 

tHMi in their pecaKar cirde of ananoaa. TIk 

frviB their Report exMfaitB a ipecimea of the 

each of tibeir cireles : it ia tiie list of 

diieaawoD in the Jaffin MinMon in Cejrkm; 



*1. !7%epofifnnii^o2^mflnmba«l0tf«AMCiak Should it be iha 
eoDTerson of niiDer% the gpiberiDg of those eooreria into choxdb^ 
the or rl e inin g of natnre pastors OT€r thoee dm rche s t 

' % Preaeking. Its oonnexion witii schools ; difficotty of olitaiiiiiig 
stated oongregstioiis from thooe not in the sdiools or suppo r t e d hf 
misskm fands; pennaneot ooogregations ; pte a riifng at the statioos 
snd in the riDsges ; oompsrstrfe di^Msition of the heathen to sttend 
at the drardies snd at Bthocl bongslows ; pieadiing bj the misBOii- 
aries ; smoont snd Tslne of natire presdiing: 
1M^» '^Z. Native CkMrehei and Paaton, EYidenoe of pietjto be r e quir ed 

lriMi«m ior dburch-mCTiberahip ; organiiatioii snd discipline of the nstiTe 
churches ; is the church coyensnt suffidently e]|dicit ; names gi^en to 
children ; in what ciicumstsnces churches should be formed, snd have 
native psstors ; whether native preachers should be ordained, except ss 
pastors ; licensure as catechists snd preachers ; the proper rdations of 
native churches snd pastors to the mission ; relation whidi nussion- 
aries and the mission should bear to them ; why no native pastns 
hitherto ; power of the mission, as such, to oigamse native churdies» 
ordain native pastors, and to superintend the same ; advantages arising 
from this being done by the mission, as such, rather than by a separate 
body organised for the purpose by missionaries in their simple character 
of ministers of the gospel ; whether all native pastors should be educated 
alike, and what education should be afforded them ; where it is desirable 
that churches should now be organised, and native pastors ordained ; 
whether native pastors are desirable at any of the station churches. 
OMtotnd '^4. CcuU and Polygamy. How fetr caste exists among church- 

poJji^noy' members ; how fSar there are specific actions in church-members, bear- 
ing a relation to caste, which ought to be discountenanced in native 
preachers and catechists, and how fSar such actions are observable in the 
social life of church-members ; what should be done to eradicate such 
causes of disunion and dishonour from the native churches ; whether 
there is any actual regard paid to caste-distinctions anywhere in the 
distribution of the cup in the Lord's Supper ; whether any one should 
be ordained as a pastor, or licensed as a preacher, who, on being directly 
questioned on the subject in his examination for licensure or ordination, 
refuses to declare himself willing to eat any kind of food with a Christisn 
on the ground of its being prepared by a low-caste person ; how tut 
caste is regarded in admissions to the Seminary, and the Female Board- 
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Bthe 

"C. Station SchooU. (I.) English Schoolt. Nninberof those and their ^^ 
relation to the Batticotta Seminary; why called EnglisK schools ; their 
effect to cultivate a taste for English studies id the villages ; missionary 
Talae of these schools ; their effect on the village female schools ; effect 
of tiieir discontinuance. 

"(2.) Oirlif SchooU. Prejudice against female education; means Olrli' 
employed to bring girls to the schools; whether the donations of 
clothes, &c., ought to be continued; effects of these on Christian 
pcrents and their cHldreQ ; condition and prosperity of Tillage-schools 
for females. 

"(3.) The Free SchooU. Their rise; comparative prevalence, in FtMHtmoli: 
periods of five years ; employment of beaUien masters ; how far the 
miasion took schools that were actually existing into pay; what was 
taught ; number taught in these schools ; estimated average time of 
oontinuauce in the schools ; preaching to them ; were there conversions 
in these schools; what isknovm of the pupils since leaving the schools ; theirpiwk. 
what of their heathen masters ; how far parents were drawn to hear "*• "" 
preaching, and the effect of this ; estimated cost of these schools on the 
whole ; how fitr they now exist ; native books used in the schools ; 
whether these schools have answered expectation in promoting the 
grand object of the mission ; on sustaining the free schools mainly for 
children of Christians. 

" 6. OodooviUe FemaU Soarding-tchool. Historical facts ; statis* Fnniie 
tical views ; results ; difficulties that were to be overcome ; how far kIiooI°* 
this has beea effected ; changes now to be made ; exclusion of English 
studies ; shortening the period of residence in the school ; reduc- 
tion of the number of pupils ; preparations to be required in Tamil 
studies. 

" 7. Batticotta Seminary. lUseand progress of the institution; what Bntticotu 
was its design at the outset, and what it has been since ; what has been ■°°''°*0' - 
the number of pupils, and what they have done since leaving the in- 
stitution ; the education given ; the number of English studies attended 
to oompared with those in Tamil ; why the native mind is so intent on 
English studies ; feelings of native teachers in the Seminary towards luvorUnir 
Tamil teit-books, as (»mpared with English; effect of the English"^"™'** 
studies on the several Principals, retarding their acquisition of Tamil ; 
e%ct of introducing pay-scholars upon the character of the Seminary, 
and upon its relations to the Female Boarding-sohoo! ; has there been 
• decline of piety among the students ; contemplated changes ; in the 
studies required for admission ; in the number of pupils ; in the 
manner of support ; in the time of residence ; in the curricalum of 
studies ; class of advanced students in Theology ; instruction in English 
to a sdected body of students after the academic course. 

"8. Nativt Helpert. Their number; origin; education; employment ;>;itlTs 
salaries ; training and supervision ; whether too many at any of the ''°'i™^ 
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stations ; whether employed and paid after they are saperannnaied ; 
whether they should pay their rent. 

^9. MocU/ioatiOfu in the Stations. OoodooTille and Manepy, &c.; 
number of missionaries required for the mission; peooliaritiea cUbB 
Jaffna field. 

'* 10. Restrictions on Correqtondenoe, Bule of the mission ; reaaoos 
for its discontinuance. 

"11. Printing Establishment, Extent of it ; work done ; whether 
this establishment and the one at Madras are both needed; is the 
English department needed ; expediency of continuing to print a part 
of the Morning Star in English ; how far the mission is responsible for 
the contents of that paper; how far, for the printing done in the office; 
publishing committee; statement concerning the depository; wbtA 
ought to be done with the imsaleable books, and sheets, and stationeiy 
on hand ; has the existence of the press here been an advantage io the 
mission. 

'' 12. Provision for Widows, Children, and Invalid Missionaries. Is 
it desirable that any additional proyision should be made. 

'^ 13. OrarUs of the American Bible and Tract Societies. 

" 14. Visits to the United States. Is any further legislation needed; 
how far to be provided for from the mission treasury ; rules for pre- 
venting unnecessary cost in returning home ; health stations oonneeted 
with the mission ; the overland passage. 

" 15. Salaries of Missionaries, 

"16. Medical Establishment. Whereshould the head-quarters of the 
mission physician be ; what are his duties ; medical practice out of the 
mission ; presents ; medical class ; should their instruction be in the 
vernacular ; general results. 

" 17. Mission Property, Property in lands ; in dwelling-houses, Ac ; 
in churches ; how far the government have a right in the property ; 
tenure on which the property is held ; what is being done to improve 
the tenure ; real value of the Dutch churches and parsonages to the 
mission ; buildings at Yarany ; land near Manepy. 

" 18. Oovemment Grants, Grants received, and how applied ; whole 
amount received ; implied condition of the grants ; school commission 
at the seat of government ; school commissioner and his visits ; views 
of the Prudential Committee with respect to government grants lor 
schools. 

" 19. Estimates, Appropriations, and Ejependitures. What the esti- 
mates should contain ; intent of the appropriations ; whether the 
expenditures should be restricted to the specific objects ; whether 
balances should be used for other objects ; whether money received by 
the treasurer from every source should not be credited in his accounts 
with the treasurer of the Board ; new estimate for 1856. 

" 20. Houses, Plan and cost of a house for missionaiy residence ; 
station and rural churches; houses for native helpers; expedient of 
reducing the space in the present station-churches. 
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" 81. l^mporal Aid for MMonary Fundi to indigent Ifalivt Cliritt- Aid topov 
tan* Ought this ever to be given." ™"^' 

The American Board has three great spheres of missioDuy AmBrtao 
operationa ia India ; in the Deccao, North Ceylon, and Madura ; Sut' *" 
with two smaller missions in Madras and Arcot; and has two 
chief centres of misaiona in Western Turkey, at Beirut and Con- 
stantinople. In all these missions, this or a similar range ofc«fcnM* 
searching topics was discussed in fall by the missionaries and the i^Hiiau. 
Deputation; the views of the brethren were interchanged, and the 
results of their experience on heathen ground were freely detailed. 
The deductions of this experience appear in the form of FAPEB8Ru«d: 
drawn np by the missionaries (similar to the Mixdtes of the recent 
Conference), and of Letters, commenting upon them, by the 
Deputation. They are contained in a volume of 600 pages, printed lueratsita 
privately for the use of the Board and its friends ; and it is not 
too much to say that no volume of eqnal size, published during the »nd ehuw- 
era of our modem missions, contains so much valuable information 
on all the details of missionary experience on several most ini' 
portant fields of labour, as that volume of missionary papers. It 
might be published with great advantage to the friends of all 
Missionary Societies ; and deserves the careful study of all mis- 
donaries, and the managers of all missionary agencies, especially 
in the countries and provinces of Asia.* 

About the same period E. B. Undbrhill, Esq., the able and amrmaam 
■ccomplisbed Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, visited tiic uimmt 
all the missions of that Society in India and Ceylon, as a Deputa- 
tion from the London Committee, and acting on a plan similar 
to that of the American deputation, gathered the missionaries of 
the Society in four separate Conferences, for a similar examination 
of every element in their local plans. A range of topics was dis- Flan. rMuit^ 
cussed similar to that of the American brethren ; and the result, as 
in theircase, was embodied in reports by the missionaries and letters 
by the deputation. They are also equally valuable.^ To the mis- 
tioaary in India no works will give a more complete insight into 
the worth and working of all sorts of plans, than the nine sets of 
Papers and Letters contained in these volumes of the two Societies. 

* " RirOKTS and LBrrmRi connected with Epedil Hntniga of th* Indis 
and Spia Miuioni oT Uie Ameruui Bowd in 1865." Printed for tbe tua of the 
PndentU] Committee. Bolton. 

f " Minnteg and Reports of Confermeea of the Baptiit Miuioiurie* Id 
Bengali the North- Weit FroTinces ; Behar; and Cejrlon, in l8&a-6." Printed 
tot the ua of the Committee and the Miadonarta. 
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Three other Conferences, of a more general character, also on 
Indian ground, accompanied, or have since followed the meetings 
of the American and Baptist missionaries. They had to consider 
not merely general principles, but the minute details of each circle 
of missions. The general Conferences which followed, included 
missionaries from many Societies, were confined to the principal 
plans of labour adopted by Indian missionaries, bat illustrated 
them by experience, drawn from a wide surface and contributed 
by the most able men, who had been engaged in carrying those 
plans into effect. 

The Bengal Missionary Conference met in Calcutta in 
September, 1855 ; it consisted of nearly fifty missionaries; sat 
four consecutive days ; held eight sessions, with meetings for 
devotion ; enjoyed the most delightful harmony in its meetings ; 
and its members were greatly cheered by their mutual counsels. 
The topics discussed were as follows : 

The progress made by missions in Bengal : 

The peculiar difficulties encountered in them : 

Preaching the gospel in the native tongue : 

English missionary education : 

Influence of the Indigo and Zemindary systems on the 
progress of the gospel in rural districts : 

Vernacular Christian literature : 

Vernacular schools : and 

Native female education. 
Each subject was introduced by a brief paper; the discussions 
were conversational, pointed, and searching ; and the opinions of 
the brethren were embodied in the form of Resolutions, which 
were submitted to them and approved. The papers, brief notes of 
the discussions, and the resolutions passed, were also published in 
a thin volume, of great value to missionaries and the officers of 
their Societies.* 

A second General Conference was held by the missionaries 
of the North- West Provinces, at Benares, in January, 1857, 
three months before the mutiny. Thirty missionaries were 
present belonging to seven Churches and Societies, and, as in 
Calcutta, were greatly encouraged and instructed by the relation 
of their common experience. The plan followed and the topics 
discussed were very similar to those adopted in the Bengal Con* 



* " Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Miisionaries, 
held in Calcuttai Sept. 1855.'' London : Dalton, Cockspor Street. Price if. 
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ference ; and the opinions of the members were embodied in the Record 
form of Resolutions. These Resolutions, and a few brief notes ^^ 
from a private pen, are all the account now remaining of this 
instructive Conference ; the whole of the MSS. and printed 
proofs having been destroyed when the Allahabad Mission Press 
was burnt by the mutineers in the following June.* 

The last Conference held in India, a gathering of the South South indu 
India Missionaries, took place at Ootacamund, in the Nilgherry ° ^^' 
Hills, in April, 1868. It differed from the previous general Con- 
ferences in the wide range of topics brought forward, and in the 
length of time devoted to their examination. Thirty-two mis- 
sionaries met on the occasion, and having retired from the heat of 
the plains, were able to spend a quiet fortnight in the cool air of 
the Hills, in a full and satisfactory examination of all the plans 
adopted in their different fields of labour. The results are pub- lu record. 
lished in a large volume, and are of very great value to all who 
would know the character and progress of Christian missions in 
the Madras Presidency, f 

The volume opens with a series of twenty-seven narrative Narratives. 
papers, descriptive of the growth of the chief missions of the 
Presidency, in the several provinces speaking four great lan- 
guages. These narratives contain a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation, from which a general view of that growth may be easily 
derived. They are followed by papers read on no less than twenty- 
one subjects connected with missionary life and plans. The papers SuiDjects 
are thirty in number, written by men most competent to produce 
them, and are followed by Resolutions, in which the common views 
of the Conference are embodied. The subjects include not only 
the prime topics of native agency, missionary education, vernacular 
preaching, village congregations, and the like, but more special 
topics, as industrial institutions, caste, public morals and the 
Government, Government education, and others. A number of statutioi. 
statistical tables close the work ; recent, and of the best authority. 
The book is a great storehouse of information on all that concerns 
the missions of South India, and deserves most careful study. 

The records of these various missionary gatherings, both Value of 

. , , - ^ •' ® ® ' alltheae 

• general and special, embody, to a far greater extent than any records. 
works previously written, the tested experience of missions in 

* *' Outline of the Benares Missionary Conference.'' Calcutta Chrittian 
Ob9€rver, March 1857. 

t *' Proceedings of the South India Missionary Conference, held at Ootaca- 
mund, April 1858." London: Missionary Societies. 
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various localities as to the worth of existing plans ; and thej are 
calculated to confer great service on all who wish to learn from 
that experience the most efficient methods of carrying out ihe 
great commission to preach the gospel, which underlies them all 
WoTkvet A work might yet be written which shall gather up, in relation 
combine the to the whole, the principles, facts, and teachings thus presented 

rMUltS of all. ,. .« • A (^ :ST3* •• 

respecting the vanous sections of our wide-spread Indian missions: 
a work which shall seize on general features of locality, work, 
and results; discriminate between them and local peculiarities; 
and fairly deduce the results taught by the entire field to the 
missionaries and managers of all Protestant Societies. The writer 
of this notice has, for some time, planned the preparation of sueh 
a volume, but want of opportunity has compelled him for the 
present to lay it aside. 
Relation of From these brief notices, the reader will at once see how for the 

ttm Confer- ' 

ence in recent Conference on Missions, held in Liverpool, has differed 
theM its from its predecessors. Embracing in its details the experience of 
^**^*'^"' missionaries and Societies in all parts of the world, it has examined 
a wider range of field than the Conferences in India, though it has 
not, like them, descended to a great variety of minute details. 
Dealing less with general principles, and going more deeply into 
plans, its discussions were of far greater value than those of its 
predecessors in London and New York. It is with confidence, 
therefore, that its records are commended to the managers of all 
Societies, in the belief that all may derive help from the facts and 
principles they present in such a complete form; and that by their 
means all may improve the agencies they employ in many spheres 
of Christian toil, for the one common end of saving immortal 
souls. 
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IL 

SUGGESTIONS. 
Bt James Douglas, Esq., of Caters. 

I beg to offer the Missionary Conference at laverpool a few Suggertiont. 
hints, upon subjects which have not jet been sufficiently attended 
to, which may be either used or not as circumstances may seem 
to point- out. 

That is a noble undertaking which seeks to co-operate with The Univer- 
Dr. Livingstone in Central Africa. The African tribes, however, to^ca. 
are more easy to deal with than other branches of human so- 
ciety, who are more advanced in civilization and more confirmed 
in various errors. The African tribes give indications of having 
bad a religious system formerly, but now retain only dark, and, 
in some instances, almost diabolical fragments of the past. Civi- 
lization, whenever it takes hold of them, by giving them a new 
life and new modes of thinking, will sweep these into the abyss of 
former days. 

With regard to the Moslem, who are the neighbours in Africa The Modem 
of the rude tribes, and who stretch far into the recesses of Asia, 'y^^^* 
the case is very different. They have a system, simple, compact, 
definitely determined, and armed at all points. 

We understand that Dr. Pfander's books reach many of the Dr.Pfimder'e 
vital points of the system, but it is not easy to procure English ^^^ 
copies. Perhaps the missionary Conference, or some member of 
it, might make the English copies more accessible in Britain. 

We can speak conscientiously in high praise of Mr. Wm. Mr. w. 
Muir's work upon Mahomet, who has written partly at Dr. Pfan- ^^(SJSttt 
der's suggestion. If the documents were well arranged for the 
purpose, they would surely produce a great effect upon the 
Moslem mind. 

The Life of Mahomet is divided into two distinct periods ; ite two 
the first, when he was only a preacher of the Divine Unity ; the ^'^"^ 
second, when he became a pretended prophet. 

In an account of the first division of Mahomet's life, we and ohMrMterof 
the Moslem might sympathise together ; an advantageous com- ^^^ ^^ 
mencement of a discussion which must ultimately end in contro- 
versy. Had Mahomet died when he was young or middle- 
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aged, there need have been but one opinion formed about him. 
All might agree that he excelled manj nominal Christians; a 
modest, meritorious, talented young man, who lived strictlj, and 
with scarce an exception apparently, according to his own views 
of morality, which might be considered high for the time and the 
country. 

But the office of prophet was in some measure forced upon 
him ; and he, an awful lesson of human instability, was forced 
down the precipitous descent of imposture ; at first with many an 
inward struggle and great agony of mind, which produced their 
traces even in his outward appearance. Pointing to his beard, 
he said, '< These are the grey hairs of the prophet Houd ;** a 
mysterious but significant sentence. In plain language, '^ You 
have reproached me for preaching without being a prophet or 
invested with authority, like Houd. I have assumed the office 
with inward torture, and have prayed to Allah to be delivered 
from all error and delusions." We think that if a true picture 
of what was passing in Mahomet's mind, according to his own 
confession, or at least intimations, could be placed before his 
disciples, it would not fail in several instances of a benefidil 
efiect. 

The same may be said of the last of the Bnddhas. Words, 
which evidently profceeded from his own lips, for he had no dis- 
ciples capable of inventing them, and they speak from heart to 
heart, deeply represent the misery and the inefficacy of the Buddhist 
system, and affi)rd a large opening for the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, as the only repose of the soul and its escape from all 
finite evil. Such a work might be written also in a conciliatory 
spirit. The last of the Buddhas, Sakya-Muni (and that name 
reveals some historic mysteries), was a person of great feeling and 
of high principles, according to his own mistaken system. 

The writings of the Brahmins also contain the refutation of 
Brahminism. The first Veda shows that the Asian race were 
originally without caste. What an immense gulf between the 
Big- Veda and the Institutes of Menu/ The Institutes^ far from 
establishing caste, are occupied in counteracting the aberrations 
of a system which had been long established. Everything in 
the Hindoo writings indicates change and instability. New 
creeds and new deities throw the old Indian objects of worship 
into the shade, and indicate the not-distant time when thej also 
shall pass away. 
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III. 

ON THE TRAINING OF NATIVE AGENTS. 
By the Rev. B. Ltth op Fui. 
As the plan of working the Lakemba circuit was one into Lakemba 

, circuit in 

which I was led, by providential circumstances, in order to meet Fiii : 
the wants of tk large, wide-spread, and increasing circuit, having 
then 1400 Church members (now increased to about 6000) to care 
for, the teachers themselves but babes in Christ, and the societies itowanu: 
without order or discipline, my remarks must be directed to this 
<me point ; viz. to show some of the steps bj which the teachers work 
were raised to comparative efficiency, the several infant churches done. 
reduced to order, pastoral and educational machinery set in effec- 
tive operation, means for the support of a native agency provided, 
and new agents of all classes called forth for the sustentation of 
the work. 

My predecessor, feeling the great need of a better-instructed Training 

.. ij ' t ±t t /»! a'^'a* institution 

native agency, had conceived the plan of a large training insti- unsuitable: 
tution for the qualifying of young men for the work. His scheme 
appeared to my mind, under the then-existing state and circum- 
stances of the mission, to be an impracticable one. It was pre- why : 
mature : and then it left the present pressing wants of the circuit 
unprovided for ; for the important fact looked me in the face that 
Gt>d had abeady given us a number of men, whom He had gra- 
ciously raised up, with small churches under their pastoral care. 
These men were of various ages and abilities, some humble 
enough, but they were converted men, I was therefore fully 
convinced, that it was my duty to abandon the beautiful scheme 
of a formal institution for mere candidates, (and where were they ?) 
for the more laborious one of attempting tlie cultivation of the Men to b« 
entire field, and the endeavour, by God's help, to qualify the men their wock. 
God had given us by training them ybr their work, by training 
them in it. The entire circuit was made our training institution, 
with the mission station for its centre. 

The circuit was divided into seven branches ; native assistant- Circuit 
missionaries, consisting of the best-qualified men we could com- 
mand, were entrusted with their pastoral oversight and manage- 
menty onder the general snperintendency of the missionary. These 
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Menem- native aBsistant -miflsionaries had catechists, (Fijian traveUing 
^ ^^ preachers,) occupying smaller spheres of hibour under their gene- 

ral supervision. Thus was the whole machinery put in motioiL 
Duties of the The duties of the missionaiy were threefold : — 
**''**^' 1. To superintend the entire work of the circuit. 

2. To set the example to the native assistant-missionary claas 
of agents, in his mode of superintending the branch of the drcoit 
under his more immediate charge. 

3. To set the example to the catechist class, in his mode of 
working a still snudler section of labour, answering to a catechist^f 
station. 

So much for the general machinery of the circuit. 

^jjo*^ The training of native agents in scriptural theology was as 

follows: — 

First step: 1. The first step up the ladder was to have their views quite 

clear on the subject of their personal salvation. You will under- 
stand what this means, and the importance of it in the class of 
persons under consideration. 

eharts on 2. The second step was to instruct them from a large chart, 

^ ^ ' embracing the grand outline of the plan of salvation ; describiDg 

repentance, faith, justification, regeneration, the Holy Spirit's 

office in conversion, the first-fruits of the Spirit, and the duties 

of Christianity. 

All these were presented to them under the various terms and 
aspects, in which they are severally presented in Scripture. The 
charts, indeed, were three in number : — 

a. Man's fallen estate. 

b. The plan of salvation. 

c. Christian duties and privileges. 

These supplied the teachers with a key wherewith to open the 
Scriptures, and their own experience enabled them to use it. 

Theology. 3. The third step was to conduct them through a course of 

systematic theology; including the evidences, doctrines, duties^ 
and institutions of Christianity. 

Bermonii- 4. The fourth was to train them in sermonizing. A text fur- 

nished by one of the class was written on a black board. Then 

how taught the arrangement would be discussed, or rather elicited by ques- 
tions. Then the first division, the second, &c., were written by a 
native on the board. The discussion of the text, in which all took 
a part, brought out much material, the exercise was made as 
practical as possible, and was thus rendered, by God's blessing, a 
useful and delightful means of grace. There was both bread for 
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tlie ester, Kud seed for the sower. Afterwards & short oatline, 
with Scriptare Teferences, wu written oot for them, which the 
preachers copied into their sermon-bookB. 

The theological class consisted of the various native ^ents Bchoim. 
residing on the island ; including one or more native assistant- 
miasionarieg, cAtechists, local preachers, and promising joang 
men anxious for instruction, from all parts of the island, and 
frequently some from other islands. 

The adaption of the system of itinerancy in the stationing of lUonuuir. 
OUT DatJTe agents, and the principle of unity o^ acHon; or, in 
other words, the rule, that what was done in the way of instmction 
by the missionary mast be done by the native assistant-missionary lafarDution 
and calechist in their several spheres, imparted a diffusiveness to imnDgtba 
the entire scheme, the results of which were most gratifying, and '^'"^ 
satisfactorily proved to us that we had been led in the right way. 
The seal of the Divine approval was put upon the means used in 
the spiritual prosperity of the entire circuit. 

It would be tedious to you, and, indeed, it is unnecessary that ouw 
I should enter particularly upon the other branches of training thsirtnis' 
included in our plan of instruction ; but simply to add, that it em- ^' 
bimced practical training and instruction in pastoral duties, church 
discipline, and school routine. The teachers were, moreover, 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, singing. Sic., 
for everything was new to them. My colleagues were most 
excellent fellow-helpers, and by working harmoniously and Byst«- wnrkimtof 
matically iu our several departments, the agents improved rapidly; '"<''* 
new life was infused into their sonls and labours; they found them- 
selves endued with new power, and entrusted with a most respon- 
aible trust; and they devoted themselves to the service of the 
Bedeemcr with renewed zeal. 

The most intelligent of the teachers felt themselves relieved of sstct oTlt. 
It heavy burden, the harden of duties they had not known how to 
discharge; but now, being instructed in theirwork, and the manner 
of its performance, their duties, although increased, were rendered 
ft pleasant burden, and attended to under a new inspiration. 

The instituting of a simultaneous meeting for prayer, to be held BimuitaD*> 
throughout the circuit every Friday morning, was a special means '"'P'^"- 
of promoting the prosperity of the work and the success of all the 
means. It was a meeting of the few in each placo who felt the 
deepest interest in the promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

Among other evidences of the Divine blessing, was the arising Tamgata 
up of young men of promise. These were carefliUy looked afler by 
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the teachers ; and the result was a constant flow from every part of 
the circuit of these candidates for various spheres of usefulness. 

cUariM: One word respecting the support of paid agents. Catechists 

receive a certain allowance quarterly from the Church members 
under their charge, according to a scale tixed upon from year to 
year. As there was no currency in the group, the allowance con- 

bow paid: sisted of native clothing made and contributed by the female 
members of the Church, and of various articles of produce by the 
men. 

The men-attendants on public worship do not contribute to this 
collection, but assist in a variety of other ways to the material 
maintenance of the cause. 

Native assistant-missionaries receive, in.addition to the contri* 
butions of the members of the Church, a small supplement in the 
form of clothing or articles of barter from the mission store. 

Bzperienee. My observations upon this very important subject may fall very 
far short of the work, and have but a very limited bearing upon 
the whole question, but they are what I could furnish ; and the 
principles and practice they advocate are the result of experience^ 
and have been tested by experiment ; and, I may add, the sucoeei 
with which they were crowned exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Tnininff Training Institutions for resident students on stations, similar 

Stwdtabie. *o thoBC of Fiji and Tonga, have not, so far as my observation has 
extended, answered the expectations of their promoters. They 
are more beautiful in theory, but less successful in their results. 

Why. The natives of such countries cannot endure the close study and 

confinement of such institutions; but give them plenty of work and 
exercise, and they will come to their studies with zest and pleasure; 
and what they learn they will digest and communicate, and what 
is quickly communicated is twice learnt. 
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IV. 

MODERN WORKS ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

1. Genbru. Worxs. 
AiKMAX, Rev. J. A.: CyclopBMlia of Christian Missions. Glas- Modem 
gow, Griffin and Co. 1860. 6», 5S2SS 

Thia eicellent little work ^tcs b tQmmai7 vien of the labours of all the Mlaloni 
Protestant Miasioiuirj Sodetiei. 
Babth and Bluuuardt, Rev. Drs.: Christian Missions. Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 2». each. 

Afri™, Vol. I. Heathen Asia and America, Vol. II. 

Bbowh, Rev. Dr.; History of Protestant Missions to the Heathec. 

3 voK Blackwood, 1854. U. 11*. 6d. 

Campbell, Rev. Dr.: The Martyr of En-omanga; the Philosophy 

of Missions, illustrated in the Rev. J. Williams. Snow, 1842. 6s, 
Cakpbell, Rev. Dr. : Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions. 

Snow, 1840. 12*. 
Clakksoh, Rev. W.: Christ and Missions. Snow, 1858. 6». 
Grant, Ven. Archdeacon : Bampton Lectures on Missions to the 

Heathen. Rivingtons, 164S. 
Bauiltow, Rev. Dr. R. Winter : Prize Essay; Missions, their 

Authority, Aim, and Encouragement. 2*. 6d. 
Hasdwiceb, Archdeacon: Christ and other Masters: the 

Heathen Systems of Religion compared with Christianity. 

4 parts; each 7*. Gd, 

Harris, Rev. Dr.: Prize Essays The Great Commission. Ward, 

1842. 
KntSBHiLL, Rev. J.: Missions and Missionaries. London. 
Macfarlahe, Rev. Dr.: Prize Essay; The Jabilee of the World. 
MiSBiOKART Book for the Young; A first Book on Missions; 

Religious Tract Society, 1859. 1*. 
Missions, on Christian: Encyclopcedia Britannica; by Jaueb 

Douglas, Esq. 
Moore, E. D,: Life Scenes from Mission Fields. A Popular 

Book of Facta. New York, 1857. 6s. Trubner; London. 
Newcombk, Rev, H: Cyclopsedia of Missions, &c. New York, 

1855. 1/. Trubner, London. 

Thii Talaable compendium of MUsionory information isaGozeteer: it gives 
In alphabetical order the different Misaionarj stations throughont the 
world, and describes the *orlc done in each place. 
Noel, Hon. and Rev. Baptist : Essay on Christian Missions. 

Nisbet, 1842. 
Rambdzn, R., Esq.: Missions: a Word for the Heathen: Facta 
and Anecdotes from the Journals and Letters of Missionaries. 
Nisbet, \H59. 6». 
Swam, Ber. W.: Lelten on Misuons. 
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Modem The Year-Book OP MISSIONS, hj the Rev. Dr. Hoole : A Genenl 
c^^l^ Sketch of Missionary Stations and Operations throughout the 

MiasioDB. World. Longmans, 1847. lOs. 

The Missionary Guide -Book : a Survey of Missionary Open- 
tions in various Countries of the World. Seeleys, 1846. 

2. HisTORT of Socistiss. 

American Baptist Union Missions: Gmnmell's History. Boston, 

1850. Trubner. 5s. 
American Board op Commissioners for Foreign Missions: 

Tracy's History of the. New York, 1842. Trubner. 5s. 
American Methodist Episcopal Church Mission: History d, 

by Barge and Strickland. 
American Missions to the Heathen: History of, by the Rev. 

S. Worcester. 1840. 
American Presbtterian Missions: Green's Historical Sketch. 
American Presbtterian Missions: Manual of the, by the Ber. 

J. Lowrie. New York, 1864. Trubner. 5s. 
Baptist Missionary Society: its History, by the Rer. Dr. 

Cox. 2 vols. Ward and Co. 1842. 
Basle Missionary Society: Manual of the, by Rev. Dr. Blombardt 
Bible Society, British and Foreign: History of, by the Bev. 6. 

Brown. 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren: Best's History. 
Church Missionary Atlas: C.M.S., 1859. 2s, 6d. 
Church Missionary Society: Jubilee MemoriaL 
Crantz's History of the Brethren. 

Fathers and Founders of the L.M.S., by the Rev. Dr. Morison. 
London Missionary Society: History of the, by the Rev. W. 

Ellis. VoL I. Snow. Vol. 11. in preparation. 
London Missionary Society: Jubilee Memorial. Snow. 
Religious Tract Society: Jubilee Memorial, 1850. 7s. 
United Brethren: Holmes's History of the. 97 Hatton 

Giirden, London. 
United Brethren : Holmes's Historical Sketches of their 

Missions. 
Wesleyan Missions, by the Rev. Dr. Alder; their Objects stated, 

and their Claims enforced. 
Wesleyan Methodism: Centenary Volume, by the Rev. T. 

Jackson. 1840. 

3. West L^dian Missions. 

Bernau, Rev. J. H. : Missionary Labours among the Aboriginal 

Lidians of Guiana. C.M.S., 1847. 7s. 
Bleby, Rev. H.: Scenes in the Carribean. 
Brett, Rev. W. H. : Lidian Missions in Guiana. Bell and 

Daldy. 1851. 5s. 
Burchell, Rev. T.: Life of, by the Rev. F. W. Burchell. 1849. 
Coke, Rev. Dr. : History of the West Indies. 
Duncan's Narrative of Wesleyan Missions in Jamaica, 1849. 
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HoRSFORD, Rev. John : A Voice from the West Indies. Modem 

Knibb, Rev. W.: Memoirs of the, by Rev. J. H. Hinton. 1847. cSSim 
MoiSTEB, Rev. W. : Memorials of Missionary Labour in the Mi«»oM. 

West Indies and Western Africa. 
PhillipPo, Rev. J. M. : Jamaica; its Fast and Present State. 

Snow. 1843. 
Samusl, Rev. P.: Wesleyan Missions in Jamaica and Honduras. 

1850. 
SiOTHy Rev. J. of Guiana: Memoirs of, by the Rev. E. A. 

Walbridge. 
United Brethrek, Missions of: to the Danish West India 

Islands. 
ITnitbd Brethren, Retrospect of their Jamaica Mission. 6d. • 
Uhited Brethren, Retrospect of their Mission in Antigua. 6d. 

4. Missions in South Africa, etc. 

Africa's Mountain Valley, by the Author of ''Ministering 

Children." Seeleys, 1856. 
Arbousset, Rev. C: Narrative of a Tour to North East of the 

Cape. 
BoTCB, Rev. W. : Notes on South Africa. 
Broadbent, Rev. S. : Memoirs, by Threlfall. 
Calderwood, Rev. H.: CafiEres and Cafire Missions. Nisbet. 

4$, 6d, 
CoLENSO, Bishop: Ten Weeks in Natal. MacMillan and Co. 

1856. 
Ellis, Rev. W.: History of Madagascar. 2 vols. 
Ellis, Rev. W.: Three Visits to Madagascar. 1859. I6s. 
Freeman, Rev. J. J. and Rev. D. Johns : Persecutions in 

Madagascar. 6s. 
Freeman, Rev. J. J.: A Tour in South Africa. Snow. 7s. 
Hatfield, Rev. E. F.: Millenary Life of the Rev. J. M. Bertram 

in St. Helena and the Cape. New York, 1852. 4s, 
IsBNBERG and Krapf, Messrs., Church Missionary Society: Jour- 
nals of Travels in Abyssinia. 1851. I2s. 
Livinostonb, Dr.: Missionary Researches and Travels in South 

Africa. 1858. 2ls. 
Latrobe, Rev. C. I.: Journal of a Visit to South Africa. 
Moffat, Rev. R. : Missionary Labours and Scenes in South 

Africa. 1842. I2s. and 3^. 
Shaw, Rev. B.: Memorials of South Africa. 
Shaw, Rev. W. : Narrative of Missionary Labours in South 

Africa. 
Smith, Rev. Thornelt : South Africa delineated. 
Southern Africa : A Greographical, Ethnological, and Natural 

History of the Country and the Condition of its Inhabitants, 

by the Rev. F. P. Fleming. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 10*. 
The Kaffir, the Hottentot, and the Frontier Farmer: Passages of 

Missionary Life, by Archdeacon Merrim an. Bell and Daldy. 

Bs.6d. 
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5. Missions in West Africa. 



Beecham's Ashantee and the Gold Coast. Mason. 1841. 
BowEN, Rev. T. J. : Adventures and Missionary Laboari in 

Central Africa. Charleston, 1857. Ss. Trubner. 
East, Rev. D. J. : Western Africa and the Baptist Mission. 1844. 
Freeman, Rev. T. B : Two Visits to Ashanti. Ma[son. 1843. 
Fox, Rev. W.: Weslejan Missions in Western Africa. 1851. 
Johnson, Rev. W. : Church Missionary in Sierra Leoos, 

Memoir of. 1853. 10^. 
Othielle; or, Village Lipp in the Toru&a Country, by 

M. A. S. Barber. Nisbet and Co. 
Tucker, Miss : Abbeokuta ; Outline of the History of the 

Yoruba Mission. Church Miss. Soc. Nisbet, 1853. 3f . 6i. 
Walker, Rev. S. A. : The Church Mission at Sierra Leone. 

Seeleys, 1851. 12*. 
West, Rev. Daniel : Memoirs, by the Rev. T. West. 
Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects; by tlie 

Rev. J. L. Wilson, eighteen years a Missionary. Sampan 

Low and Co. 8*. 6d, 

6. Missions in the Pacific. 

Bambt, Rev. J. : Memoirs, by the Rev. A. Barrett. 
Bingham's History of the Sandwich Island Mission. 
Bishop of New Zealand : his Views of the Church Missioo. 

1843. Seeleys, 6rf. 
Brown's New Zealand and its Aborigines. 1845. 
Cross, Rev. J., of Fiji : Memoirs, by the Rev. J. Hunt. 
Dibble, Rev. S.: History of the Sandwich Lsland Mission. New 

York, 1839. 12mo. 
Ellis's Polynesian Researches. 4 vols. 12mo. 24«. 
Farmer, Sarah S.: Tonga and the Friendly Isles. 1855. 
Fui AND the Fuians : by the Rev. Messrs. Williams and Cal- 
vert. 2 vols. 1859. Heylin, London. I2s, 
Gardlnter, Capt. Allen, of Patagonia: Memoir, by the Rev. 

J, W. Marsh. Nisbet, 5«. 
Gill, Rev. W. : Gems from the Coral Islands ; an Account of 

Recent Missionary Success in the New Hebrides. 2 vols. 
Hunt, Rev. J., of Fiji: Memoir, by the Rev. G. S. Rowe. 1859. 
Hunt's Past and Present of the Sandwich Islands. 
La WRY, Rev W.: Missions in Tonga and Fiji. 2 vols. 1852. 6t. 
Leioh, Rev. S., Missionary to New Zealand and Australia : 

Memoir, by Strachan. 1855. 6s. 
Marsden, Rev. S. of Parramatta : Memoir of, by his Son. 
Missionary Records of the Sandwich Islands: Religious 

Tract Society. 2s. 
Nicholas's Voyage to New Zealand. 

Prout, Rev. £. : Memoirs of Rev. J. Williams. Snow. I2s. and 3i. 
Tucker, Miss : the Southern Cross and the Southern Crown; or 

the Gospel in New Zealand. Nisbet. 3^. 6d. 
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Va-ta-ah ; the Fijitin Princess, by the Rev. J, WatorhouBe. jiodom 

WiLLLAMs's Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea laloads. ?i^55^ 

Sdow. 2t. 6d. and 8s. Mlfdaoi. 

WiLLiAUS, Richard, of Patagonia : Life of, by the Rev. Dr. 

James Hamilton. Kisbet. 3*. 6d. 
Tates'js Account of New Zealand. 

7. Uiasio»8 tM China. 
Absel, Rev. D. : Journal of a Reudence in China. 
Dean, Rev. Dr.: The ChinaMisdon. A History of the Missions 

of all Denominationa among the Chinese, and Biographical 

Sketches of deceased Missionaries. New York, 1859. 
Dtzr, Rev. S.: Memoir of, by the Rev. E. Davies. Snow. 4s. Qd. 
EsKiKa, Rev. J. ; The Religious Condition of the Chinese. 

1859. Ronlledge. 2s. Qd. 
GaxKSriE, Rev. W.: The Land of Sinim. 1854. 
Gi.AiroEs AT MisaioNABT WoBK EK China. Nisbot and Co. 
Gutzlavf, Rev. C: Three Voyages along the Coast of China. 
IiOWBiK, Rev. Walter: Memoir of, by his Father. Philadelphia, 

1854. St. 
Mbdhdbst, Ber. Dr.: China, its State and Prospects. Snow. \2s. 
Milks, Rev. W. : Life in China. 
HiSBiONAKT Recokds: China and Burmah. Religions Tract 

Society. 2t. 
MosRiBON, Rev. Dr.: Memoirs of, by his Widow. 2 vols. Snow. 

24*. 
MacKean, Rev. T. S., of Tahiti : Memoir. 1847. 
SiQTH, Bishop; An Exploratory Visit to China. 1844-46. 

Seeleys, 14t. 

8. Missions in BmuiAH. 
Bailue, Eev. J,: Rivers in the Desert; Incidents of Missions 

among the Karens. 
BoASDUAN, Rev. C: Memoir of, bj King. 
JCDSON, Mrs. Ann Hazeltine, Memoir of, by Knowles. 
Jddson, Mrs. Sarah : Memoir of, by Mts. Emily Judaon. New 

Tork, 1850. 5«. 
Malcok, Rev. Dr. Howasd: Missionary Travels in Sonth Eastern 

Asia. 1839. 
Mason, Rev. Dr.: The Karen Apostle. 
Watland, Rev. Dr. : Memoirs of Rev. Dr. Judson. 2 vols. 

Boston, 1853. 
Wtlie, Mrs.: The Gospel in Burmah. Dalton, London, 1859. 

Third thousand. St. 



Bacqelob, Rev. O. R., American: Hindooism and Christiauity 
in Oriasa. 
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Ballanttke, James, Esq., LL.D.: Christianity ^Bontrasted wift 

Hindoo Philosophy. Madden, 1859. 9s. 
Bengal Conference of Protestant Misskhtaioes: Proeeed- 

ings of. Dalton, London, 1855. 4^. 
Biblical Translations in India: Contribations towards a Qs- 

tory of. Dalton, 1855. 2s. 
Buyers, Rev. W. : L.M.S. ; Recollections of Northern India. 

London. 10^. 6d. 
BuTERs's Letters on Indian Missions. Snow. 5s. 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Colombo : An Account of the Miasioiis 

of the S.P.G. Pall Mall. 2s. 
Campbell, Rev. J. R., of Sahamnpore : Missions in Upper India. 

1856. 
Carey, Rev. Eustace : Memoir, by his Widow. 5s. 
Duff, Rev. Dr.: India and India Missions. 1840. 12s. 
Duff, Rev. Dr.: Missions the Chief End of the Christian ChindL 

2s. &d. 
Duff, Rev. Dr.: Missionary Addresses. Johnston & Hnnter. 1850. 
FuTTEHGUHR : The Martyrs of, by the Rev. J. J. Walsh. Nisbet. 

10*. 6d. 
Kaye, J. H., Esq.: Christianity in India. Smith, Elder, and Co., 

1859. 12*. 

Leupolt, Rev. C. B.: Recollections of an Indian Iffissionary. 

Seeleys. 2s. 
Long, Rev. J. : Handbook of the Church of England Missions in 

North India. Shaw, 1848. 9*. 
Lowrie, Rev. J. C: Two Years in North India. 
LowRiB, Rev. J. C. : Manual of the Missions of the Presbyterian 

Church. New York, 1854. 5*. 
Macdonald, Rev. J., of Calcutta : Memoir of, by the Rev. Dr. 

Tweedie. Johnston. Edinburgh, 1849. 
Mackay, Rev. J., of Delhi : Memoir of, by the Rev. J. Culros^. 
Marshman, J. C, Esq.: Memoirs of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 

their Life and Times. 2 vols. Longmans, 1859. 24*. 
Martyn, Rev. Henry : Journals and Letters of. 2 vols. 
Mullens, Rev. J.: Results of Missionary Labour in India. 1852. 

Dalton. Third Edition. 1*. 
Mullens, Rev. J. : The Religious Aspects of Hindoo Philosophy. 

1860. Smith, Elder, and Co. 9s. 

Mullens, Mrs. : The Missionary on the Ganges : or What is 

Christianity. Dalton, London. 1*. 
Notes, Rev. E., American : Christian Missions in Orissa. 
Orissa : Missions in, by the Rev. J. Peggs. 1846. 
Sherrivg, Rev. M. A. : The Indian Church during the Rebellion. 

Nisbet, 1859. 5s. 
Storrow, Rev. E.: India and Christian Missions. Snow, 1859. 

1^. 6d. 
Storrow, Rev. E. : The Eastern Lily gathered : A Memoir of 

Bala Soondari Tagore. Snow. Is. 6d. 
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SuTTOH, Bev. Dr.: Orissft and ita Evangelieation. 1850. ^ 

Ward, Rev. W., of Serampore: Farewell Letters on Hindoo Wor- ci 

ship and Superstition. 1821. ^ 

Wabd, Rev. W.: The History, Literature, and Religion of tlie 

HindooB. 2 vols. 4to. 1817. 3 vols. 8to. 1822. 
Wabbbn, Rev. Dr.: Fifteen Years of Missionary Life in North 

India. Philadelphia, 1856. 
WxiTBRECHT, Bev. J. J.; Lectures on Frotestant Missions in 

Bengal. Shaw, 1844. 5a. 
Wbitbrecht, BeT. J. J., Memoir of the, by his Widow. Nisbet. 

7».6d. 
Wbitbrecht, Mrs.; Missionary Sketches in Nortlieni India. 

Misbet, 1858. 5*. 
Wilkinson, Rev. M.: Christiaiiity in North India. Seeleys, 

1844. 6s. 
Wilson, Bishop : The Life of, by Uie Ber. J, Bateman. 2 vols. 

Murray, I860. 
Wtlie, Macleod, Esq.; Bengal as a I^eld of Mis8i<mB. Dalton. 

London, 1854. 10». 
Wtt.ie, Macleod, Esq.: The Urgent Clums of India. Dalton. It, 
Tates, Rev. Dr. : Memoirs of; by the Rev. Dr. Hoby. 1847. 

b. South India. 



Buchanan, Rev. Dr. C: Memoir of, by the Rer. Dean Pearson. 6t. 
Campbell, Rev. W.i L.M.S., Bangalore: British India. 13f. 
Caldwell, Eev. Dr. : Lectures on the Tinnevelly Missions. 

London, Bell and Daldy, 1857. 3». 6d. 
Fox, Rev. H. W.: Chapters on South India Missions. Seeleys, 

1848. 3*. 6d. 
Fox, Rev. H. W.: Memoirs of, by the Rev. G. Fox. 5*. 
Groves, Mr. Anthony : Memoir of, by his Widow. Nisbet. 

4s. 6d. 
HooLB, Rev. Dr.: Madras, Mysore, and South India. 1844. 

Longman and Co. 
HouGHjRev. J.: HistoryofChriatianityinlndia. 5 vols. Nisbet. 

The Sjt'aa Chorch snd Romish Miuions to IBOO. Toll. I. and II. 2t«. 
Modern Fintntant MiuioDi from 1706-1816. Tob. III. lod IV. 34*. 
Tbe ume, 1SI6-1S32. Vol. T. lOi. 6d. 
JtENiCKE : Life of, by FeUowea. 1833. 
Madras and Cuddalobe in the Last CEirroRT : Journals of 

the S.P.C.K. Missionaries. Longman and Co. 
Madras: Account of the S.P.G. Missions in the Diocese of 

Madras, by the Rev. A. B. Symonds. Pall Mall. 2t. 6d. 
MtTLLEHS, Rev. J.: Missions in South India, Lectures on. 1850. 

Dalton. 4s. 
Pettitt, Rev. C: Tlie Tlnnevelly Mission of the C.M.S. See- 
leys. 1851. 5*. 
Rbid, Rev. J., of BcUary : Memoir of, by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw. 
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Rhenius, Rev. C. T. E.: Memoir of, by his Son. Nisbet, 1841. 

10*. 
South India Missionary Conference: Report of. Madras, 

1858. 
SwARTz, Rev. C. F. : Memoirs of, by the Rev. Dean Pearson. 

2 vols. 
The Land of the Veda: India briefly described, in various 

Aspects, by the Rev. P. PercivaL Bell and Daldy. lOs, 6d, 
Trevor, Rev. G.: India; its Natives and Missions. Religions 

Tract Society. 3*. 
Tucker, Miss : South Indian Missionary Sketches. Nisbet. 6s. 
Ward, Rev. F. do W., of Madras : American Board : India and 

the EQndoos: Christian Missions among them. Hartford, 1854. 

8*. 

c. Bombay. 

Allen, Rev. Dr., American Board : Missions in India. 
Clarkson, Rev. W.: L.M.S., Guzerat: India and the GospeL 

Snow. 6s. 
Clarkson, Rev. W.: Missionary Encouragements. Snow. ls.6d. 
Hall, Rev. Gordon : Memoirs of. 
Nesbit, Rev. R., of Bombay: Memoirs of, by the Rev. Dr. 

Mitchell. Nisbet. 6s. 
Newell, Mrs., Memoirs of. 
Wilson, Rev. Dr.: Free Church, Bombay : Addresses on the 

Evangelisation of India. Whyte. Edinburgh, 1849. 
Wilson, Rev. Dr. : Exposures of the EQndoo Rdigion. 
Wilson, Mrs. Margaret : Memoirs of, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

d. Ceylon. 

Buddhism in Ceylon, by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy. • 7s. 6d. 

Eastern Monachism : by the Rev. R. S. Hardy. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

EcKARD, Rev. J. R. : Residence in Ceylon and Hindostan. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1844. 

Harvard, B^v. W. M. : The Wesleyan Mission in Ceylon. 

Selkirk, Rev. J.: Operations of the C. M. S. in Ceylon. 1844, 
Hatchard. \2s. 

Tennent, Sir J. E.: History of Christianity in Ceylon. Murray, 
1850. 

10. Missions in Turret and Persia. 

DwiGHT, Rev. Dr. : Christianity in Turkey ; the Armenian Race 

and Church. Nisbet. 5*. 
FiSK, Rev. Pliny: Memoirs of. 
Flad, F. M.: the Journal of; Missionary in Abyssinia, by the 

Rev. W, D. Veitch of Jerusalem. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 
GoBAT, Bishop: Three Years in Abyssinia. Seeleys, London, 

1850. 7*. 6d. 
Grant, Dr. A.: The Nestorians, or Lost Tribes. New York, 

1841. 6s. 
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Grant, Rev. Dr. Asahel: Memoir of, by tlie Rev. C. Lakross. ?^Jto«i 

New York. 3*. Chifatitti 

Hamlin, Mrs. H.: Missionary in Turkey, Memorials of. Boston, ^^^"^^"^ 

1853. 6s. 
Hartley's, Rev. J.: Researches in Greece and Asia Minor. 
ISENBERG AND Krapf, Messrs. : Journals of Travels in Shoa and 

Abyssinia. 1839-42. Seeleys. 12*. 
JowETT, Rev. C: Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, 

and in the Holy Land. 2 vols. 
!Nestorians of Persia : History of the People, and Progress of 

Missions among them. Philadelphia. 1*. 6d. 
Parsons, Rev. Eli : Memoir of. 
Perkins, Mrs.: Memoir of. Boston, 1854. Ss. 6d. 
Perkins, Rev. Justin, D.D. : Residence in Persia among the Ned- 

torians. Andover, 1843. 12*. 
Smith and Dwight: Missionary Researches in Armenia. 
Smith, Mrs. S. L.: Memoirs of. Religious Tract Society. 1*. 
Stern, Rev. H. A. : Journal of a Missionary Journey to the Jews 

in Arabia Felix. 
Stoddard, Rev. D. T.: Memoir of; and of Dr. Lobdell, by the 

Rev. Dr. Thompson. New York. Sheldon. 
Temple, Rev. D., Missionary in Western Asia; Life and Letters. 

Boston. 7s, 6d. 

11. North America. 

Brainerd, Rev. David : Life of, by President Edwards. 

Crantz's History of the Moravian Missions in Greenland. 

EoEDE, Hans : the Moravian ; Life of. 

Eliot, John, Missionary to the Lidians ; Memoir of. 

Pdtlby, Rev. T. B.: History of the Wyandott Mission at Upper 

Sandusky, Ohio. New York. As, Sd* 
Loskiel's History of the United Brethren's Mission in North 

America. 
Missionary Records of North America: Religious Tract 

Society. Is, Qd, 
Missionary Records of Northern Countries. 2s, 
Moravian Mission among the North American Indians : 

97 Hatton Grarden. London. 2s, 6d, 
Moravians, The : in Greenland, and in Labrador. 
Slight, Rev. Benj.: Researches among the North American 

Indians. 
Tucker, Miss: The Rainbow in the North; Account of the 

Church Mission in Rupert's Land. Nisbet. Zs. 6d. 

12. Additional Biographies. 

Coke, Rev. Dr. : Memoirs, by the Rev. Dr. Etheridge. 1860. 
Eddy's Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise: Sketches of 
Prominent Female Missionaries. Boston, 1850. 6s, Trubner. 
Hodgson, Rev. T. L. : Memoirs^ by the Rev. Thomely Smith. 
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^odgji^ Enill, Rev. Richard: Life of, by the Rev. C. Birrell. Nisbet, 
OhtUtiaa 1859. 4s. 6d, 

''O'^oog, Paterson, Rev. Dr.: The Book for Every Land; Memoirs of. 
Snow. 1857. 
ZmzENDORF, Count : Life of. 

13. Missionary Periodicals. 

American Board : Missionary Herald. 

Amer. Bapt. Union : The Missionary Magazine. Boston, Mass. 

Baptist Missionary Society: The Missionary Herald, 1^.; and 

Juvenile Herald, a halfpenny. 
London Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews: 

Jewish Litelligencer. 
Archives du Christianisme. Paris. 
Evangelical Christendom. 6cL 
News of the Churches and Journal of Missions. 6d. 
Periodical Accounts of the Moravian Missions. 
Lond. Miss. Soc.: The Missionary Magazine, Id.; and Juveiuk 

Missionary Magazine. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 6d. Church Miss. Record, and 

Church Miss. Juvenile Listructor. 
Free Church : Home and Foreign Missionary Record. 
Estab. Church of Scotland : Home and Foreign Miss. Record. 
United Presb. Church : Missionary Record. 
Wesleyan Miss. Soc: Monthly Notices, and Monthly Juvenile 

Offering. 



*:le* Friends who may toish to supply Miadon Stations 
Books of reference and consuUation, which are much wanted, 
toUl oblige by sending contributions, in money or worh of 
a superior class, to the Publishers of this volume, who 
will forward tJiem to the gentlemen who acted as Stewards 
of the recent Conference. 

Readers of this Volume who may desire to offer the results of 
experiefice in suggestions or information, calculated to promote 
** the Work of the Lord^ in connexion with the testifying tke 
truth ** to all nations,^ are invited to address these in short 
memorandums to the Editors and Stewards of the Conference 
before January next 

Attention is respectfully called to the Resolution of the Conference 
at page 260, and the Suggestions on page 2$L 
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*«* Id thii Index tba initiil wonb are printod Mcordinf to the folltnriiiK plan : 
nunM of mamban of Coufsrance who ipoke, thm, LKupoir; name* of penom 
not in Cuafacaee, bst ipoken of, thns, Jtendenon,- nunes of plicea ind atalioni, 
thus, China; orduur; topic*, thns, AJghan War ; important geannl topia, tiiiu, 

Bible. 



Acts of the Apostles ia a miasianarir 
record, and forma ODe-eig;hth of the 

New Teatanient, Grtm, 76. 
tfgh«Ti War, iti nnrigliteoni character ; 
effect of paciGcatioD on miwionaiT work 
ahown in the late matinj (>ee Ed- 

ATMCA.musoniTyezperieiiceain, SteiD, 
29; Waddell.SB; Tid7iun,ib. Ex- 
tent and success of diOerent missions ; 
translations of Scripture; nomber of 
luiIiTeChristims,miJ/iii^,ai; SAmB, 
IS9i Mtillm, 333. NatiTe agenta. 



tame, Slc. ; West Indian nc^roea not 
Eoccessfnl teachera in Africa, Waddtil, 
213, 214. 

Age of mUsionaries, ihonld not exceed 
twenty-fire before getting into their 
work, Shaa, 31 ; LtapoU, 32. 

Agenc]' of native conTerts in the mie- 
uooar; caose (see Native agents). 

Al^xdKDER, Myor-Qentral, appointed 
Chsiimim of the Conference, 10. His 
addresiei, on introdacini Reaolotion 
of welcome, 12 ; on opening the 
bnsineu at First Session, 15. The late 
It«T. John Anderson ; his roccesiful 
efforts in India, deqiite hi* ignorance 
of the natire tongnes. 35. Misconduct 
of Englishmen abroada cause of failure, 
45. Ilie effect of European ecclenaa. 
tiol tjrstemg, ib. Missionary periodi- 



cals, 71. Spiiitaalit; of giving for 
mission purposes, 88. Native agency : 
vast importance of the qnestim; dif- 
ference of opinions; necessity for calm 

many members of the ConGu'enee ; 
of Bev. B, Lai Bin^, as a native 
sgent; reference to the "native agmta" 
of the Primitive Church (the feOow- 
workers with the Apostles) ; their 
eiample to be considered, 192, 194, 
199. Native clmrches : the example 
of dte Priaiitive Churches of Jarasa- 
lem and Antioch to be itadied in dia- 
cassion; P^^glifK church ayatesoa not 
always sui^hle to other anrntriea; 
simple forms desirable, 278. Tote 
of thanks to him as Chairman, 313. 
His address to the PubKc Meeting at 
the close of the Conference, descnbing 
its proceedings and their results, 318. 
AuEBicA, mifiiionary experience among 
the Red Indians, OMtara, 33; in PaU- 
gonia, Stirling, 40 ; in Jamaica, Corn- 
ford, 43; in Polynesia, TUaum, 53. 
Effect of the conduct of Europeana on 
the Ojibbcway Indians when in Eng- 
land, O'Jlfeara, 49, SO. Translations for 
the Indians by O'Meara, 144. Great 
want of books suited lo the country ; 
modes of lib and thought, Badimm, 
149. Jamaica, TWslratf, 220. Vie«« 
of the Indian tiibee, O'JTsn, 213. 
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American Medical Missions to China 
(see Medical Missions). 

American Mission Board makes supple- 
mentary additions to the insufficient 
stipends of native pastors abroad, Mul- 
lens, 200 ; one of its rulers, 302. Their 
success in the Sandwich Islands, Mul- 
letu, 333. 

American Missionary Conferences in 
India; called by the Rey. Dr. An- 
derson and the Rey. A. C. Thomson; 
their plan; their topics; specimen of 
the range taken in their discussions; 
the valuable record of these proceed- 
ings, 367-371. 

American Missions in Turkey (see 
Turkey). 

AndertOHf the late Rev. John^ of Madras, 
his ignorance of the native tongue no 
impediment to his missionary influ* 
ence, Hielop, Alesander, 35. 

AndenoUf Rev, Dr., of Boston, Sec. to 
the American Board ; his visit, as their 
Deputation, to India and Syria leads 
to several Missionary Conferences in 
those missions, 200, 367. 

An DEMON f Rev. J*., of Calcutta, all gifts 
should come from spiritual men, 83. 

Anecdotes, Walton, 36; O'Meara, 34, 
49, 50; Huffhety 46; Macgill, 81; 
Campbell, 136; B. L. Stngh, 183; 
Davidton, 328. 

Arctic Missions, their results, Latrobe, 
37, 211. 

Associations, quarterly meetings for 
prayer and collections advocated, 
Hislop, 79. 

Assodation meetings desirable, Latrobe, 
83. Should be devotional, and much 
i^ormation should be given, Whiting^ 
63; their fruits. Careen, 77. 

Associations, Juvenile (see Juvenile 
Associations). 

Athanasian Creed and Articles of Church 
of England, 66. 

Badbam, Rev. J. L., vernacular litera- 
ture wanted in Greenland for the Esqui- 
maux, and in North and South America; 
should be adapted to thdr styles of 
thought, 149. Missions the business 



of the church ; liberality in the Western 
hemisphere an example to us, 169. 

** Baptist Magazine," defended froB 
the general censure of the missionary 
press by the Rev. T. Smith, TVn- 
trail, 73. 

Baptist Missionary Confereirces in India; 
called by E. B. Underbill, Esq.; their 
plan, their topics ; record of their dis- 
cussions; its title and its value, 371. 

Barbarous and civilized nations; their 
respective difficulties to the missionary; 
success in modem missions greatest 
among the former, Wallace, 67 ; La- 
trobe, 211. 

BarbouRj G, F., Etq.t the church back- 
ward in gifts, prayer, and fiuth, 99. 
Remarkable success of native agency 
at Amoy, Shanghai, and Singapore; 
salaries of some Chinese teachers only 
five or six dollars per month, 221 . 

B AROD A, heathen festival at, M*Keef 131. 

Baylbb, Rev. Dr., proposed Quarterly 
Review ; our ecclesiastical systems 
shaped by controversy ; study of human 
nature required in a missionary; Mr. 
Hardy's work on Buddhism, 66, 67. 
Missionary professorship ; annual lec- 
tures to the public, in large towns, 
preferable to lectures in the Univer- 
sities; theological professors cannot 
teach everjrthing, and should be aided 
by special missionary lectures; the 
lectures should be given in London, 
repeated in large towns, and published, 
93. Committee appointed to consider 
his suggestion for lectures; their re- 
port, 94, 95. Biblical translation; its 
principles, illustrated by the history of 
the Irish version ; English scholars 
better qualified than natives ; value of 
University training ; real knowledge of 
language, 132, 133. His eariy w\A to 
be a missionary rejected by the Churdi 
Missionary Society ; other similar cases; 
his work in the mission-field at home ; 
faults in systems ; difficulty of pro- 
nouncing on untried candidates; St. 
Aidan's College, Birkenhead, founded 
by him ; if 3000/. a-year provided, will 
keep a class of one hundred stodenti. 



if tbey ran be got, (t 30f ■ a-year ; hu 
now Sfteen misaionarj stadenU ; all 
clsseei received, whatever their atUin- 
ments; eiamples of the resnlta of hia 
system, 210-243. 

Bbxares (see India). 

Benares Missionary Coaference ; descrip- 
tion oF its proceedings, 372, 373. 

Beogal Misaionary Conference; date, 
topics discussed, plan adopted, record 
of its proceedings, 372. 

BticM'i anecdote in illoltntian of the 
dilEcnlty of the Tamil language (Id- 
dia), ITa/fon, 36. 

Bibie, Engliib Tenion laperior to all 
otbers, Bayttt, 134. Read in all Go- 
Temment gchooli in Ceylon, WaUoD, 
13S, 139. Introdncedin Training in- 
ititntiong at Banarea ; adoptedby Hin- 
doos, and afterwards by Mahonuuedans, 
TWiln-, HO (see India). NotinGo- 
Tcnunent schooli in India, Bdteardei, 
339. Adapted to the DBtifea of India, 
Datridtoit, 327. 

Bible-classes and Snnday-schoolt (see 
Sondsj-ai^ools) . 

Bible tronslatiOIlS : value of native 
translaton, Singh, 26, 129. Trans- 
lators not tlmja the most sncccuftd 
spiritaalUbo<iRrs,£a(rsie,37. Trans- 
lation* in modem time* made into a 
bnndred langnage*, WUImf, 51. 
Competency of English translators. 
Candg, 131. Frindplea of txsnila- 
tion: eiperimeotin Ireland; necesnty 
of varied learning; English scholars 
more competent than natiteg, Baylee, 
132. In Pdeitine I their effects, i>ar- 
ttr, liO : in African langnsgea, SKme, 
189: in India, prepared by missionuie*, 
Sugden, 147 : in China. neoe*sity of 
the union of European and native learn- 
ing for its accomplishment, Jjockkart, 
20i. Wen-trained natives thn best 
translators, Waddtll, 213, 214. For 
India, many dictionarie* reqnirtd ; 
when these am prepared, the natives 
will be the beat tranalators, LeupoU, 
223, 224. 

BieKBMMTSTH, Ra. — , bis proposal to 
deToteaweek,inI8Gl,for special prayer 



throughout the world in behalf of 
missions, discussed and adopted by the 
Conference, 260. 

BiltcH,Reti. C.R., "Turkish MisuODS' 
Aid Society," established to extend 
native agency in connexion with 
American missions; 300 agents em- 
ployed; missionaries only act as evan- 
gelists ; natives as pastors ; natives 
boarded and educated in college, at 
Constantinople, for 16j. a-year; Dr. 
Wolff's proposal to opanthe Universi- 
tie* to the Oriental chorches, 215, 
216. 

Black Biihops and Pastors, SloKtll, 357. 

Blackhkath. subscriptions of children 
there influenced by readinf the 
" JuvenUe Inatmctor," Lavie, 79. 

Bond, Capl., Page, 309. 

Book Clubs recommended for the cir- 
cnlslion of misnonsry periodicals, 
Whiims, 61- 

Brahmina, their learning, influence, and 
saUiies, Singh. 213. 

BratBu, Ber. 3. T., of Northampton, 
Trmtrm, 220. 

Brvct, Res. S. (North India), his com* 
mnnication on tlie importance of a 
knowledge of the native langoages, 29. 

Buddhism, Rev. R. S. Hardy's work on, 
67 i observadons on, DougUu, 376. 

Buildings (see Church buildings). 

BnKHAB, miationary opentiona in, 51 
(see Native churches and Karens). 

ArtoH, Dr., medical misnonary in 
China, lOG. 

Calabak, miaaioDi in, WaiUeH, 39, 
214. 

" Calcutta Review," an example for imi- 
tation at home, CulUn, 69. 

Cambridge University (see Univeraitiea). 

Ca mpbsll, Bev. W., importance in India 
of knowing the native tongue; lllna- 
trative anecdote ; effects of the atten- 
tion ta this matter in Madras and 
Bombay, aa compared with the neglect 
of it in Bengal, 135, Value of mis- 
sionary deputation* ; Jeeti should be 
disseminated Srom pulpit a* well m 
pUlform, 8S. 
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*' Candidates for Mission Work/' 
Paper by the Rev. Thomas Green : 
** How may we best obtain and qua- 
lify Candidates of the right stamp 
for Mission Work," 233-240. Men 
required must be spiritoal men, de- 
voted to Christ; they are the gift 
of God, and are to be prayed for 
and sought, 233, 234. 
Bffiuencet used to bring them forward : 

1. Missionary sermons; import- 
ance of pulpit appeals, as shown 
by their resolts. 

2. Missionary meetings ; their im- 
portance illustrated. 

3. Sunday-schools; example of their 
influence; five missionaries sent 
out by the exertions of the author 
in one parish in Yorkshire. 

4. Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations ; their value ; six of their 
members students in the Church 
Missionary College, IsUngton. 

5. Universities; xramerous misaion- 
aries have proceeded from tiiem ; 
and their agency is actively at 
work. 

6. Parental influence; instances of 
its operation. 

7. Individual effort ; mode in which 
it is and may be exercised. 

8. Special appeals for particular 
mission-fields ; examples of their 
powerful effect. 

9. Missionary publications and pe- 
riodicals. All these means avail- 
able to all, requiring only fresh 
cnei|7 ; what the studies of can- 
didates should comprise, 233- 
240. 

Discussion on this Paper : 

Difficulty of judging an untried man ; 
Dr. Baylee's early wish to be a mis- 
sionary rejected ; other similar cases ; 
firalts in systems ; St Aidan*s College, 
Birkenhead, open to 100 students, at 
30/. a-year ; all dasses received, what- 
ever their attainments ; results of the 
system, Baylee, 240-243. Medical 
missionaries should not be ordained; 
attention to two professions diminishes 



their influence, Loeihari, 244. Union 
of spiritual and scientific qualifica- 
tions ; attention to this in the medical 
schools in Edinburgh; desirable to 
train them first at home, Cuilen, 244. 
Value of medical knowledge to mil- 
sionaries ; should be acquired by sti- 
dents, 0*Mearaf 245. Evil influence of 
vicious Europeans on m heathen cob- 
munity, King, 245. Applications of 
young men, willing, but not qualified ; 
necessity of rejecting them ; need of 
prayer for labourers in the harvest; 
early impressions the ground of such 
applications; importance of ^ipeals 
to Juvenile Associations and young aien 
in business, Fatriro/Asr, 246. 

Caution necessary in acoeptiBg can- 
didates ; better to rcgect a good than 
to acoqpt a bad man; missionaries 
should corre^ond with boys in their 
old schools at hos&e ; strong misaon- 
ary spirit in Universities and pablie 
schools, which should be fostered. 
Whiting, 24^, 247. Edocationof tfie 
minister and the missionary ; Aniericsn 
idea that in England ti»e latter ii 
thought inferior in status ; morsl posi- 
tion of the missionary higher than that 
of the home-worker ; men, without aca- 
demical knowledge, but trained in mis- 
sionary colleges and ordained, are they 
eligible on return as home ministers ? 
Somerviile, 247, 248. Misaons, part 
ofthe ordinary work of the Church; no 
distinction between home and foreign 
work; erroneous ideas on these points; 
disastrous results of parents' objections 
to a Divine call in children ; Wesleyan 
examinations and adnussion to Theo- 
logical Institution; education there 
the same for home as foreign work^ 
except languages, &c., Scott, 249, 250. 

In the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the status of missionaries is higher than 
that of home ministers; mode of 
selecting thopi; special diflionlties in 
getting the best men ; medical exami- 
nation; home ministry open to re- 
turned missionaries; some of titfir 
best missioaaries taken from sacnlsr 



occupstioDB, Trettraii, 2S1, 252. 

PreshiiFB3 of leal often more valuable 
than F^cbolarship ; young men, leaders 
of Sabbnth-schooU and Bible-dassca, 
Tery desirable, Maegomm. Qb2. Press 
and pulpit sbonld aid the cause ; a 
bigh religious standard should be 
maintained, Siean, 252. MiHionarj 
ierrice as eleraCcd aa the oTdinarj 
ministry ; more men needed ; Inferior 
candidates urged on Committoes, as 
jml/j/ii of friends ; thii preisniB to 
bereaisted, Zdyanl, 253. Importance 
ot prayer ; reanlt of prayer-meedngs 
•t Cambridge; effect of indiiidaal in- 
terest in a special mission-field ; course 
of elimination in tbe Church Mis- 
■ionary Society described ; retnnied 
missionaries eligible as pastors, Til- 
comb, 254, 255. Soccess of tbe Rct. 
R. KniU in eutistiDg candidatca; his 
direct personal appeals to yoang men ; 
tbe willing, but diffident, should be 
enconr^ed,fl'rireut,255,256. Christ's 
oominand to prat/ for labonien, Wad- 
iell, 256. Importance of Sunday- 
•ehools and Bible-classes, Woodrooffe, 
266. 

Parental influenee, bow to be dealt 
with ; miscouceptioa of the misdon- 
mry's dangers; distaste for special 
fields should be diseonraged ; men 
should feel bound to serre anywhere ; 
not as making sacrifices, but as work- 
ing in tbeir proper sphere; prerions 
home-eiperience bencScial; pastors 
night quit home for misaon ser- 
vice, Smilh, 257-259. Paramount 
daims of mission work ; young pas- 
tors should be invited to go ont ; an 
ex-missionary, in a military lenMi, is 
" degraded " to home serrice, Sttgdem, 
S50. Laymen also sbonld work for 
nal responsibility ; 



theological profen 



9 should be n 



i; iniritation 
fcetween military 
Ukorivm, 261, 262. Self-vcrifice 
to be cultirated among the wealthy, 
CafAer, 262. Pertonal danger in 



mission-work not great now abroad; 
greater in Ireland, Chairman, 262. 

Minute of Conference on the 
abore : duty of special prayer ; can- 
didates to be actively sought for ; their 
personal religious character to be of 
a high standard ; important to enlist 
persons of a higher social rank; aus- 
ceptihility of psrdcular classes ; me- 
thods of appealing to Uiem ; erroneous 
views to be removed; training to have 
r^ard to individual capaaty and sphere 
of action; general vigour to be infused 
into old plans, 264, Z65. 

Cakdt, Rm. G,, impracticability of 
filed rules for all kinds of work in all 
kinds of spheres ; infiueoce and neces- 
sity of missions to Europeans in India ; 
evils of former European eiample, and 
improved state of aSain, 4<1. Vema- 
enlar Indian tracts not to be prepatcd 
entirely by natives, 131. Their dis- 
semination increased by sale, instead 
of giving them away, 132. 

Camgffif, Dr., medical miraonary at 
Amoy in China, 105. 

Carpet manufacture under Mrt. Ltt^ll, 
29B. 

Catechists in Indian villages, Lfupoll, 
33. 

CatHBR, Rat. R. G., failnres not aoffi- 
dently brought fc^rward ; more faomi- 
liation necessary ; identity of mission- 
ary and home work ; their action on 
each other ; Lberality at home should 
be incrtased on principle ; want of pul- 
pit aid in calling it forib, 16B. Self- 
sacrifice to be cultivated among the 
wealthy, 262. 

Causes of failure (see Failure of mis- 

.oK. Plan of the Wesleyan mis- 
sions ; itinerancies : house to house 
visits ; work of native agents and 
classes. Hardy, 42, 43. English 
schools in Jaffna, by American and 
English missionaries; their success; 
changes in the system, Walloa, 137, 
138. The Bible read in the Ceylon 
Oovemnient Schools ; t -achen, cute, 
■nd booka, W^alU-n, 139. Native 
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pastors in Ceylon ; how supported ; 
their circuits, Hardy ^ 200. 

Chairman of Conference appointed (see 
ALEXASDERf Major- General) J 10. 
Vote of thanks to him, 313. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr., sayings of his, 
Lewis, 156 ; Cather, 167 ; his pro- 
fessorship, Thorbum, 262. 

Children I interest in missions excited 
in them (see Education, Schools, Con- 
tributions; Juvenile Associations). 

China, necessity of Medical Missions 
and of learned missionaries to reflite 
the learned heathen, MuUewt, 22, 24. 
Missionary experiences in China ; itin- 
erancies and settled stations ; native 
churches the result, and native agents, 
Lockhart, 38. Medical Missions in ; 
address by Dr. Loekhart, 100-107. 
Medical Missions in China and Japan ; 
address by Dr. Macgowan, 21 h. Possi- 
bility of reducing the language to a Ro- 
manized character to facilitate teach- 
ing, Gundert, 148. Objections to the 
plan ; necessity of learning the native 
character, Lockhart, 205. Native 
agents employed with undue haste; 
hypocrites anxious for employment 
engaged ; natives should not be paid 
till tried, MacgowttH, 208. Success of 
native agency at Amoy and Shanghai ; 
also at Singapore, Barbour, 221. 
Recent success of missions in China. 
Mullens, 333. 

Christian Advocate at Cambridge, his 
ofiSce and operations, Tltcomb, 93. 

Christian Vernacular Education Society 
(India); testimony to its expected 
value, T%teomb, 126 ; Hishp, 134. 

Church, definition of, 279. . 

Church buildings abroad too costly, 
Trestrail, 282 ; Mullens, 284 ; Singh, 
294 ; Macfie, 295. 

*' Church Missionary Intelligencer,'' its 
merit as a missionary organ, Smith, 
70 (see Press); Green, 77. 

*' Church Missionary Juvenile Instruc- 
tor" (see " Juvenile Instructor"). 

** Church Missionary Record," its cir- 
culation and merits. Green, 77. 

Civilized and barbarous tribes ; their 



respective difficulties to the missionary; 
success among the latter, WalUee, 
67; Lairobe, 211. 

darkson. Rev. W., Wallace, 288. 

Coldstream, Dr,, his lectures on eth- 
nology and ethnography ; their utility 
to missionaries, Cullen, 92. 

Collections (see Contributions). 

Collectors' poundage (see Contribu- 
tions). 

Colledge, Mr., of China, Lockhart, 105. 

Colleges (see Theological Institutioitf, 
Universities, and Professorships). 

Collins f Mr., medical missionaryin Clmii, 
106. 

Commerce, its spread in North America 
injurious to the missionary cause, 
O^Meara, 50. Its promotion available 
for mission purposes ; Dr. liring - 
stone's example, Lewis, 163. 

Committee appointed "to inquire and 
report on the beat means of obtaining 
increased funds for religious Societies," 
232. 

Conference, summary of; its origin, 
objects, and plan ; invitations issued; 
course of proceedings ; their success, 
and value of the discussions ; its re- 
cord ; Introduction, 1-3, 285, 319, 355. 

Conferences, previous Missionary. 
Desire for such Conferences; diffi- 
culties in the way; New York Con- 
vention, 365, 366; Conference in 
London, 367; American Conferences 
in India, 367-371 ; Baptist Missionary 
Conferences in India, 371 ; Bengal 
Missionary Conference, 372; Benares 
Missionary Conference, ib. ; South 
India Conference, 373 ; relation of 
these gatherings to the Conference at 
Liverpool, 374. 

Constantinople, American mission at, 
Birch, 215, 216 ; Tucker, 270-273. 

" Contributions, Liberality in," 
to the mission cause. 
Paper by the Rev. /. Lewis : 
Small prom^on of British wealth 
given to missions ; how to getmore; 
revivals do not always aid misnons ; 
influence of current opinion on rdi- 
gious expenditure, 153. 



I. Hone oi^niutim ihonld com- 
mence with tnining children b; 
■chool-bookfl full of incidents and 
Eceaa i Sabbath. Bcbools to be 
EysCemttiodly broogbt in, 154 ; 
by regnlar and freqaeot Ussona 
■nd collectioDSi 15S; by pic- 
tures of besthen races in icboola, 
tb. HoDU lisiUtiotia a line 
jtxf hod; deputatjoni to b« em- 
ployed cbieBj' for appeals for 
tpedal fimdg, and for foDnding 
orreriTingauiliarie*. IM. Pal- 
let inflocDce better than printed 
intelligence ; reluctance to me it, 
IS7. Causes thereof ; want of 
due education in colleges by pro- 
Imaan and lectnrei ; ttmeij prac- 
ticable bat difficult, ISS. 

II. Foreign operationa of misdons 
a* affecting home contribntioni ; 
miidonariea should not be limited 
to preachiug and teaching, 160. 
Works of benoTolcDce wrought 
b<r mii^ona very uaefDl; illuitra- 
tiouB ; the early monasteriei were 
misaion -bouses, by spreading arts 
anddTilisation,161. Capitalists, 
planters, mechanics, and other 
laymen ihonld share misdon 
work, 162, Dr. Liringitone's 
example; also Folyneaian mii- 
■ions ; mianoni not SElf-iupport. 
ing, and therefore not attractiTC 
to the mercantile mind, 1G3. 

Duaathti on Mr. Levit'M Paper : 

Contributions to the miesioaary auiM 
■boold be regarded aa derotional ; 
increased by information respecting 
miuiona ; groia snbscriptioDS of 
Christendom, tor foreign missions, 
amonat annnally to 600,000/., MaeGiU, 
81, 82. All gifts ihonld come 
from epiiitnsl men, Aiiderunt, 83. 
Neceasity and dnty of asking for con- 
tributions; apostolical precedent for 
it, neglected by Uraien, Ltach, 87. 
Contribatioai shoum be ipiritnal, 
Alimnder.it. The Cborch backward 
in liberality, Barlmir, 99. 

Eipeuae of deimtationi ; want of 



pulpit aid, Lagard, 165. Collectors' 
poundage a question for London Com- 
mittees; eipensei sBTcd by hospitality 
of friends, Woodreifffe, 165. Apathy 
of the wealthy ; necessity of stimulat- 
ing tbem. Davit, 166. Reciprocity 
of mission and home work not soA- 
dently recognised; home liberality 
should be increased on principle ; the 
polpit mnst do more to call it forth, 
Calhtr, 168. Oar ministers should 



pastor make* a missionary people ; 
pastors should be entreated them- 
selves to cherish the missionsTy cauM; 
systemstic teaching on the subject is 
needed ; illnitration iu his own ease ; 
Avquent pulpit teaching vilieat cef- 
tecliom Dccessiry ; a good cause 
brings money, Tidmam, 169. In the 
Free Church, no percentage paid for 
collectiag; 12,000 voluntary collec- 
tors, Twiedie, 170. Total abstin- 
ence ; its tendency to increase funds, 
Ratlray, 171. FreparatioD in the 
Church for enlarged labours ; simnl- 
taneous pulpit appeal tbrougbont 
Christendom mthoHt coUteliora urged, 
Sn!«,172. 

Encouraging effect of umultaneous 
monthly prayer-meetings throughout 
the world, Porta-, 172. Necessity 
for abundant information ; effect of 
systematic giving j thank-ofCerings ; 
weekly offerings, WKtitig, 172. 
Contributions of the poor as accept- 
able as those of the rich; pnlpit ap- 
peals desirable, but systematic and 
Sequent giving essentia] ; nations grow 
corrupt through wealth ; liberality ac- 
ceptable to God ; monthly collections 
in U. P. Church, MaeGi'ii, 174, 175. 
Special claims on some chnrchei im- 
pede pastoral efforts ; systematic be 
nevolence required ; weekly offerings. 
Concord, 175. Weekly contribu. 
tions to boxes in places of warship 
succeasfol, the expense of collection 
being saved, Crtpptr, 176. More 
pastoral seal required ; succesifdl 
efforts of a returned missionary as a 
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pastor at liome, Maiepeaet, 176. 
Extent of Christian obligation less 
defined than under the patriarchal 
and Jewish dispenaations ; Christians 
should give more; the tithe a mini- 
mum, TAorbwm, 176. Contribution 
a duty, not a matter of feeling; luxu- 
ries to be cut down, Waddell, 177. 
A quarterly report of one quarter of 
the globe, if prepared by each So- 
ciety, and sent to all churches con- 
nected with it, would form the basis 
of a sermon, Edtcardea, 178. 

Minute of Conference on the above : 
the ground of liberality ; as much a 
duty to give as to work and pray; con- 
science, under the influence of prayer- 
ftil deliberation, must guide the amount ; 
gifts, if systematic, would be increas- 
ing; a more active missionary spirit 
desired in pastors, and abstinence from 
luxury in all, 178, 179. 

Controversial character of ecclesiastical 
systems, Chainnan, 16 ; Baylee, 67. 

Converts (Indian and Tahitian) ne- 
glected on their arrival in England, 
Hughea, 46. Should be used to aid 
missionaries in raising native churches, 
J%icombf 48. Immensely increased 
number in modem times, Whitingt 
51 ; Tidman, bZ ; MiUletu, 331-335. 

C^RNFORDt Rn. P. H,y the necessity of 
addressing the lowest classes ; the tem- 
poral action and medical influence of 
missionaries, 43. Other claims on 
churches prevent their support of mis- 
sions; weekly offerings desirable, 175. 

Cropper, Johk, Esq., appointed oi^ 
Executive Committee, 10. Success of 
weekly offerings ; a box at the en- 
trance of his chapel saving the expense 
and trouble of ordinary systems of col- 
lecting, 176. Chairman of Prelimi- 
nary Meeting, 10. Chairman of Se- 
cond Soiree, 180. 

CvLLEN, Rev, G. 2)., his assistance in 
preparatory arrangements, 2 ; on 
Executive Committee, 10; appointed 
as Joint- Secretary and Editor, 11. 
Proposed Quarterly Review, 69. Lec- 
tures by Dr. Coldstream on ethno- 



logy and ethnography; their utility 
to missionaries, 92. Home training of 
medical missionaries desirable; spi- 
ritual and scientific qualifications es- 
sential to them; attention to this in 
the medical schools of EdiBbnigh, 
244. Rev. Mr. Bickersteth's proposd 
for united prayer-meetings and mis- 
sionary sermons in January, 1861, 
261. At Public Meeting, retumi 
thanks for hospitality shown to flie 
Conference) 360. 

Cumming, Dr,, medical missioiiary is 
China, 105. 

Cunningham, James, Etq*, snggeste 
special and general mi^, showing sD 
missionary stations, 146. 

Damascus^ mission at, its socoessfbl 
operations, Porter, 140. 

Dangers of foreign missioiis exaggerated 
by parents of missionary candidstft, 
Smith, 257. Actual dangers encoun- 
tered in many cases abroad not greater 
than those incurred by missionaries to 
Roman Catholics in Ireland; the 
thought of danger should never deter 
a soldier of Christ, Alexander, 263. 

Damiel, the late Rev. /., of Ceylon ; bis 
great devotedness and eminent use- 
fulness among the natives, X«jfarti,296. 

Da vidson, Mqfor, value of missionary 
efforts among our own countrymen in 
India, 47. His employment of natire 
agency in the revision of the land 
revenue of India; mode of proceed- 
ing; application of it to missionary 
purposes ; native preachers should not 
live or dress as Europeans; learned 
Brahmins very few; not necessary to 
educate native agents to encounter 
these; general character of the natives 
£sr better than is generally supposed; 
their intelligence and aptitude for re- 
ligious instruction, 206-208. 

Address at Public Meeting ; our re- 
sponsibility in India; his own life among 
the rural population ; their condition 
and wants ; the Bible most suitable to 
them ; illustration of their interest in 
its stories; hope for India, 326-329. 



Dawir, Dr. G. H., oo th« vernuiilar 
litenture uiQedfivm the lutiie preiwB 
ofladia; number uid chancter of thcie 
workt ; moat be met by Urge iunn of 
» ChriBtiui cbuaeter, 127. Apitli; of 
the irealthj; necenity for stimolBtiiig 
them, 166. The reprodactkm ibroad 
of ■!! the diTisioBS of Engliih ChiiM- 
iantty is st prescDt nnmudable ; new 
chnrdies mnat eventoallj form ijitemi 
snitible to their own drcomituice* ; 
different Societiei need not oconpy the 
Bwne gronnd ; they may divide the 
work between them, md co-operate for 
the general good. 290. 
HawSb. Caienel, natiTe igeDts moit ne- 
cessary ; Hhonld be tnuned in their 
own toogoe. retain natire habits and 
dress, differing From the heathen only 
in religion ; miasionsriea generally 
overworked, and in need of natixe 
help, 201,202. 
Dkitfosd, mbicriptiong of children 
there influenced by reading the " Jo- 
renile Instructor," Latie, 79. 
Dflpnt&tionS, miuionaTj : best mode of 
conducting them ; should be directed 
ID Tillaga as well ai lo large towna, 
Fbrdfee, SS. Information to be given 
bj depntations ihonld connst of /aetw 
and individnal cues, whether of sueeeis 
or failore, MaiUmt, 85, B6. Sug- 
gestions ibr pnlpit aa well aa platform 
addresses. Campbell, S8. Eloqoent 
speakers not alwaya the best friehda 
of missions, Altxander, 89. Shonld 
convey fall and clear information. 
Minute, 95. Their great value ; best 
mode of their application for increasing 
fonds, Lewis, 156. Their Decessary 
eipeose, Layori, 165. 
Diffusion or concentration of missionary 
effort, it-Ulm, 21. Settled stations 
valoable, as the starting-point of idne- 
rancies, £oe«ilarf, 39 ; Waddta,iO; 
Hardy, 42; aftinfe, 56; Nn> Ymi 
Comevtion, 366. 
Diasolving views of miananary inddents 
recommended for meetings, IFAilin;. 63 
Douglai, Jamrt, Bf., of Caren, bis 
Btiggestiona, 375. 



Dress of natire anmta and preadicra, 
WaddeU,2U; Waltm, 22i. 

Drm, Rev. W. Hoyla, his tuniliarity 
with the Tamil langoage, li7. 

Di^, Rff. Dr., baptises seven Jews in 
Calcutta; his labours in the English 
Institation of the Free-Chmt£ His- 
■ion, 181-IB3; received imprearious at 
college, 237 j invited to succeed Dr. 
Chalmen, 262 ; his vint to New Totk, 
in ISM, leads to At New York Con- 
vention on Mianoiu, 365. 

Eccleeiastical BjBtems of Europe, 

a causa of hindrance to misatanary 
efforts, CAdtnmn, 16, 27B ; the pro- 
docta of controrersies, Baylee, 66; to 
be adapted to new localities, when 
transferred to other conntries, Mtitteni, 
285,302; Hardy, ^9; 7Ue»mi,ih.; 
mere technicaliciee to be avmded. Siuew, 
289 ; Fbx. 287 ; Lairtiht, 288 ; most 
be reproduced in foreign landa, Datit, 
2S0; ■ntciimh, 299 (see Native 
churches). 

" Edinburgh Review," its improved tone 
on missions. Hardy, 90. 

Editors of the proceedings of the Con- 
ferecce; their appointment, 11. 

EdnCfttiOD, home, how to be made avail- 
able for mission fmids, Lfau, IM. 
Miaaionary (see Miamooaiy edacation). 

Bdwamdbs, Lieiri.-CBlmtl, eadi Sodety 
might prepare a saminary quarterly of 
the state of missions ia one quarter of 
the globe, aa the bans of a sermon in 
every church connected vrith inch 
Society, 178. Addieiia " On the Pe- 
shawur Misnon : " description of the 
valley, and its warlike tribes : most 
Snpromiaing spot for the miinion ; 
founded by'Colonel Martin; its stmg. 
gles; msetmg of officers; soomfnl 
donation by one of " a rupee, for a 
revolver for the fiist missionarj ; " 
that officer and his family among the 
first victims of the late mutiny; suc- 
cess of the mission ; Dr. Pfander's 
exertions under personal danger; 
parilication of Afghanistan after the 
unrighteous war ; change of policy 
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through lient. -Colonel Edwardes's in- 
flnenoe ; this change, aided by the mis- 
sion, kept the Afghans loyal daring 
the late mutiny; ** Laos Deo," 185- 
188. 

His speech at the Pablic Meeting, 
337-355. 

Missions illustrated by the mutiny; 
growth of our Indian empire; Eng- 
land's moral triumphs there, over 
Thuggee and the like; our duty to 
India; why was it given to us ? because 
we have the open Bible, 338. Former 
opposition to missionaries in India; 
Judson and others expelled; temples 
patronised; education given without 
the Bible; justice intended in this, 
339. 

The natives very religious ; very 
suspicious of English policy ; illustra- 
tions; suspicions about the electric 
telegraph, roasting their children, flour 
and bone-dust, 340, 341. Open deal- 
ing about the Bible necessary; great 
success of missions, 342. 

The native army, its growth; caste 
in the Bengal army; its influence, 
extent, and power; Hindooism a re- 
ligion of externals ; Mahommedans 
sometimes proselyte them by stealth ; 
strong feeling about the cartridges, 
345. The mutiny; strength of the 
mutineers; our heroes, English men 
and women ; their noble deeds ; the 
great soldiers, 346, 347. 

Lessons of the mutiny; its chastise- 
ments ; proofs of Divine aid ; the tele- 
graph; the native princes; the Af- 
ghans at peace; the people on our 
side; no leaders among the mutineers; 
the Punjab with us, 347-352. India 
to be blessed with the .Bible ; with 
Christian missions; with Christian 
goTemment, 355. 

Eloquence of the Hindoos, Walton , 36. 

Eloquent speakers not always the best 
friends of missions, Alexander , 89. 

Elphinston€f — , Bombay^ Campbell^ 136. 

Employment, secular, of missionaries 
(see Secular employment] . 

Esquimaux missions, Latrobe, 211. 



Ethnology and ethnography, lectures on, 
by Dr. Coldstream, Cullen, 92. 

Europeans abroad; necessity of nui. 

sions to them, Hebert, 42 ; King, 245. 
££feet of missions on them, Ctmi^, 
44 ; Damdson, 47. Efi*eet of tkdr 
conversion on natives, Candy, 45. 

European compared with 'native pretdi- 
ing (see Preaching). 

''EunoPBAN Missionaries Abkoad." 
Paper by the Rev, Joieph MuUem: 

Importance of the missionary; pecu- 
liarity of his position; he is a re* 
presentative man; his personal cha- 
racter; questions respecting his qua- 
lifications; purpose he has in view; 
he should study his health, should 
know the people well amongst whom 
he ministers, and should learn thar 
lani^uage; which is beat begun st 
home, as the process is slow at first ; 
he should also master thoroughly s 
brief manual of the customs, &c., of 
the country to which he is going ; he 
will best learn the language of tiie 
people among themselves; to pieach 
in the vernacular should be his prin- 
cipal aim, as it < best suits native cus- 
toms and modes of thought; he shouUi 
establish itinerancies; Societies shoukl 
secure men competent to preach in 
the vernacular; importance of Medksl 
Missions; theirestablishment in China 
and India; varieties of acquirements 
in missionary work ; also in its spheres 
of labour ; the missionary should be 
adapted to the place he occupies ; ten- 
dency in modem missions to make 
missionaries superintendents and ad- 
visers ; instances of it ; disappeamnce 
of it when churches attain their ma- 
turity ; kind of men now needed for 
superintendents; also for dealings with 
native scholars ; study of the learned 
languages requisite; daily efforts of 
the missionary should be devoted to 
make himself *'wise to win souls," 
17-24. 

** Evangelical Christendom '' to be sent 
to all mission stations, Sieane, 89; 
its usefulness, Hardy, 90. 



Mmart, Ret. Dr., CslcntU, Singk, 

1S3. 
EiecntiTe Committee of the Confcreiioe; 

tfaeir appointment, 10. 

FACtS of more importuice in mifiionuT' 
nimtiTei and ■ddreuo than genernl 
vimn, tfKUnu, 85, 86; O'Meara.St. 

Failure of miBBiona ; iucvum.Aiex- 
ander, 16 i mucoQiIiict of EnropMou 
kbnnd, Cmidy, 4i. Fulure dmied. 
Whiting, 51; TUhuDi, 53. 

Pulnres in indindnil caie* tend to eidtB 
nyrapath;; their injadicioiii lappm- 
■ioD br the pieta, Fbrdyet, S4 ; Mul- 
Ittu. 8G. 

Fjirbhothek, Ret. W., nice«u of 
lutire agency in the Soath Sea Idandg, 
Madagucar, and the Karen miuion, 
206. Appliationa of joong men, 
willing, but not qnalified ; neceintf of 
rejecting them ; need of pnjer for 
labanrenintheharrnt; eul; imprei- 
•iona the gronnd of inch applitationi ; 
importance of appeab to jQTenileAno- 
dation* and joang men in boaineai, 
2M. 

Ft-LKIKHO ISLANDB, SlirliHff, 41. 

■• Female Edncation in the Eaat." The 
unregarded, niiedncated, and enila'red 
condition of women In India ; hiatory 
t>f the Soeietiea fbnned for the edncs- 
tion of natiTS femalei ; their Umited 
natare; anull funds available for thia 
object ; necesrit; for thdr ratenaioa by 
an appeal to the motben and danghtera 
of England, ledger, 273, 274. Ita 
great importance in all miuioni. Leu- 
peU.U2,\U; TilcMii.UlsMinMte, 
ISO. 

Female mianonariea (ace Native female 
miadonariea). 

Fifth SeaAm of Conference, 191. 

F^ji mianon; ita nicceM, PrUekard, 221. 
Native agencT there ; bow fbrmad ; 
how carried ont ; ita great nccen. 
Hardy, 197 ; Lfth, 377. 

Firat-fmica and tithei, Thorbvrn, 177. 

Firat Oenenl Pisjer-meeting, 11, 

Pint Miaaionarf Soiree, 99. 

Flnt SeiBOD of Confercnee, 12. 
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Aadicr, Rrt. J., the miiuonary preaa; 
a new paper not deainble ; better to 
improve thoae eiiiting ; discretion of 
editor*; failnrea of miaaianariea too 
often suppreased to tbe injnr; of the 
canae, 84. Deputationa ahonld extend 
to villagea as well as towna ; illnatra- 
tion from Indian eiperieace; impor- 
tance of jnTenile lapport, 85. Female 
education in India left too mnch to 
Ladies' Societies ; their means inade- 
qnate, 148. Addivsi on "Female Edn- 
cation in the East;" history of the 
few efforts already made for the edn- 
eation of native females ; various 
Societies formed ; their Umited re- 
soorcei ; necessity for their exten- 
sion ; QnedQcated and enalaved con- 
dition of women in India ; an appeal 
necessary to the mothers and daughters 
of England, 273, 274. 

Fourth General Piajer.meeting, 277. 

Fonrth Session of Conference, 152. 

FrOMtr, Mr. Hugh, Singh, 294. 

Free Church Misaion, Calcntta; its soc- 
ccssamong the Jews, ISl; eiertionaof 
Dr. Duff and his colloagaes, Singh, 
182; its edncationsl system described. 
Smith, 118-122; difficoltiea in the 
way of the ayitem, Gardintr, 144, 
145; moderate viewa approved, Sng- 
dttt.MI. Native miesionaries ordained 
in it; principles of that meanr« en- 
mined, JWuI/ens, 2S5; TWrndif, 291 ; 



Fr«e Church periodical publication* de- 
fended ; their circnUtion, Ttmdit, 75, 
I^^e fonda raised without paid ooU 
lectors, Tweedit, 170. 

Fox, An. O., opinion of " Peanon on 
tbe Creed;" technioalitjes of En^ish 
chnrch systems not to be introdooed in 
native ohorches, 287. 



QjBB, Stv, J., his saggestions for the 
establishment of a penny Missionary 
Newspaper and a flnt-clasa Qoarterly 
Review, 64. 

' Gardiner, Allen,'' veaael so named em. 
ployrd in Patagonian misaion, 41. 
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itmerandes to small localities, to sns- 
tain the effect of noyelty, 38. Difficulty 
of getting Christian teachers in India; 
thbr English edacation leads them to 
better-paid work; secnlar education 
should not be extended too far to 
doubtful scholars; effect of the new 
Universitj examinations, 145, 146. 
Training of natiTe agents in India; 
diffiBienoe of localities; for the Presi- 
dency cities, English education neces- 
sary; for rural districts, a yemacular 
training; natives highly trained in Cal- 
cutta unfitted for rural work; high 
salaries, given by the Free Church, have 
not satisfied the natives ; difficulty of 
the question of salaries, 209, 210. 
Native missionaries are ordained into 
tiie Free Church generally, as in Scot- 
land, but historical and local peculiari- 
ties should be avoided in the native 
chnrch, per se; advantages and disad- 
vantages of the "separate Christian 
village" system; should missionaries 
oontrol, or only advise, self-supporting 
native churches? 291,292. 

General Pkrayer-meetings (see Prayer- 
meetings). 

General Public Meeting (see Public 
Meeting). 

Government education in India ; counte- 
nance given to heathenism (see India). 

Government support to colonial mis- 
sionaries, Hebertf 42. 

Gratuitous distribution of tracts in India 
less effective than their sale (see 
India). 

Greek Church in Turkey (see Turkxt). 

ORSENt Rev. T., his address on the 
opening Resolution of welcome, 14; 
on a knowledge of native languages, 
29. The pulpit not sufficientiy used 
for missionary purposes; ** Acts of 
the Aposties'* a missionary record; 
one-eighth of the New Testament; his 
own pulpit efforts, and their results; 
periodical publications; reply to stric- 
tures of the Rev. Thos. Smith; value 
of the '* Juvenile Instructor" and 
*' Church Missionary Record," 76. 
Paper: <* How may we best obtain and 



qualify Candidates of the right stamp 
for Mission Work," 233>240 (see 
Candidates for mission work). 

Greenland, want of vernacular books, 
Badhamf 149; Moravian missions is; 
its distinguished native agents, Latrtk, 
37, 211; and (see Arctic Missions). 

Greenwich, subscriptions of chfldren 
there influenced by reading Ae 
" Juvenile Instnictor,'' L&ne, 79. 

Gregtan, Rev, — , of Cswnpore, 7Wi* 
trail, 252. 

OuNDSRT, Rev. H.f time ntiressBry t» 
teadi the Chinese language; possibilit|' 
of writing it in a Romanised chaiader, 
148. 

JSdScus, Rev, W.f suoceas of Re?. R. 
Knill in enlisting misaonaries; bb 
direct personal appeals to young men; 
the diffident should be encooiaged, 
255, 256. 

JSardy, Rev. R, 8., Europeaa as oosi- 
pared with native preaching, 25 ; tlie 
missionary work in Ceylcm, 42; his 
work on Buddhism, 67. The missinnsfy 
and general press; value of the 
"Evangelical Christendom" sni 
*' News of the Churdies ;" improve- 
ment in ''Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews," " Times," and other news- 
papers, 90. P^er : ** On Nstive 
Agency in Foreign Missions,** 194-499 
(see Native agency). Wealeyan natiTe 
agents ordained over a drcnit, and 
limited to three years inone plaee; in> 
sufficient stipends of native agunts 
shonld be supplemented finom bosM; 
but stipends should not be too high, 
200,201. On Christian villages; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of isolstiaB 
of religious communities must be ifgu* 
latcd by circnmstances; generally an 
evil, as shown by the history of 
monachism; weak converts bensit by 
seclusion, but Use commnoitiss lose 
strength and influence ; a modd village, 
to be imitated by nativesv i^T ^ 
allowed; teadiing of technicalities cm 
be sToided ; the mmh/mIs of dilionnt 
churches may and should be 



but detail* onljr hinder uid 
:, 238, 299. 
, General, Edurardei, H7. 

e, Rev. Mr,, chaplain of Toim- 
"age, 309. 

if tlw missionary; iU import- 
tvlieiu, 19 : mistakes abont it, 



Biona to Eoropeana abroad, 42. 
atrj prayer- meetiDgi not snffi- 
employed; example of tbdr 



Dr., medical missi 



g. Dr., medioU 
>, 105. 



Rre. I 



Mof ai 



., importaiif 
ir quarterly meetingi (or prayer 
Uections; example of their re- 

liim in IndiB; sale of tracts by 
eun more effective than grata- 
Ittribation ; importance of the 
acsUr EdncatioD Society;" 
ignorance in Nagpore. 134. 
ndenee of natiTe chnrcbo da- 
, bnt BUooance to be made for 
J character; the Hindoos de- 
t, feeble, and deceitfol; the hm 
energetic and tratbtii]; the 
; energetic and prepared by the 
the Barmeae of the plains far 
ling and lealons; ininence of 
idda to the weakness of the 
w, 306, 307. 

Dr., medical minonary in 
105. 

of a 



ury Rerieir, 64. 

, Sev. C. T., inftnta and ehil< 

Indian miasioD schools ; mixed 

of beathena and tAHdiCB} 



Holland, new Mienonary Society in. 
192. 

" HOUB LlBBRALrm BBBT MeANS 



S2; TtdBsn, M. 

Hospital and dispensaries of Medical 
Missiani, Loekkari, 101-10&. 

Hoapitatity to the members of Conference, 
by friends in Lirerpoal ; vote of thanks 
for it, 313, CuUen, 3G0. 

Honse-to-bonse Tisiting, mmou, 

21 i in Ceylon, Hardg, 43 ; in IndU, 
Dmridnm, 48; to excite a missionary 
spirit at home, LewUj 156. 

HowBLt, Jaksb, Bi; appointed on 
EiecQtiye Committee, 10. 

HvGRM, lieut.-Colotitl, extent and use- 
fnhiesB of JnTenile Associations, 79. 
Laq^ circnlation of tbc " Jurenile 
Initnctor" and the "Gleaner," SO. 
:£2a,000 annually subscribed to the 
Chnreh Missionary Society by the 
poor, 80. Miscondnct of Eoropeans 
a eaoBC of faUnre, 45. Neglect of 



in England, with illnstrative anecdotes, 
46. Want of interest in the canse on 
the part of clergy and ministers, SB. 

Humility taught to misuonaries and the 
Church at large, as the great lesaon of 
success, Mullnti, 339. 

Huron, Lake (see O'SlEiKA). 

Income, B2. 

Inota : Missionary experieneei En, 
JfafJm, 20-24 ; preaching to cUU- 
ren in Ceylon, Hardy, 25; WKt, 
ib. ; Siitgh. 26; Sntith, 27; Bruei, 
29; LeupaH, 31 ; Hitlop, U ; Wcl- 
lon, 3S ; LoBie, S6 ; Gerdlntr, 
3B ; Heitrt, 42 ; Omdr, 44 ; Al- 
exintder, 45; /fBfkr, 45; David' 
ran, 47; TTfnmt, 4S; miffn;, 50; 
TMman, 53, 04 ; Wallaei, 67 ; Ar- 
dyee, Bb; MvUeM, B5, 86. MedUal 
lOdDBa, Locikarl, 100. Sag|ct^ 
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tions for education of heathen and 
Christian natives, infanta and children 
(orphans especially), bojs and girls, 
and training institutions for native 
teachers and evangelists ; female mis- 
sionaries; teaching English as a 
language; all knowledge to he con- 
veyed in the vernacular, Leupoli, 11 I'- 
ll 6. Successful working of schools 
at Agra, Hamlet 116. School edu- 
cation in India, its principles, practice, 
and results ; education of females and 
converts. Smithy 118-123. Missionary 
education; English and vernacular 
schools; want of native masters for 
training-classes, Titeombf 123. Sta- 
tistics of the native literature; not 
snffioiently Christian in its character, 
Dovif, 127. Bible translations best 
. executed by natives, Singh, 129. 
Professed neutrality of (rovemment 
in religion not real ; consequent dis- 
couragement to Christianity, M*Keey 
130. Englishmen competent to write 
native tracts; their dissemination 
greater when eold than when given, 
Candy, 131, 132. English scholars 
best qualified for Biblical translation, 
Baylee, 132. Government counte- 
nance of heathenism; ignorance in 
Nagpore; sale better than gifts of 
tracts, Hitlop, 134. Importance to 
missionaries of a knowledge of the 
vernacular ; cultivated in Madras and 
Bombay more than in Bengal ; result, 
Campbell, 135. Success of English 
schools in Ceylon, and espedally of 
one opened by a native Christian; 
Government schools there ; Bible read 
in all ; teachers not always Christians ; 
school-books used; caste ignored in 
mission schools, Walton, 137-139. 
Spread of Government village-schools ; 
Bible read in Training Institution, 
Benares; Government training insti- 
tutions established, T\tcker, 140. 

Difficulty of getting a good supply of 
Christian teachers; secular education 
may go too far with doubtful scholars ; 
Indian universities; effect of their 
examioationsr Gardiner^ 145. Best 



literature produced by Europesiis; 
Tamil writings by the Rev. W. Drew, 
Sugden, 147, 148. Free Church minan 
in Calcutta ; its success among Jews, 
180, 181. Personal history of Rev. 
B. Lai Singh ; affecting history of a 
Hindoo girl (now his wife); her 
mother's death; her own education, 
and missionary efforts, Singk, 183. 
''Thb Fbshawur Mission;'' its 
influence on the loyalty of the A^^faans 
during the late mutiny; its fonndation 
by Col. Martin; Dr. P&nder's exer- 
tions and dangers, Edwardeg, 18S-188. 
Misconceptions as to danger fro|n the 
clfmate an obstacle to raising candi- 
dates. Smith, 258. " Indiax Con- 
verts IN THE Mutiny ;" rising at 
Benares; extreme danger oC the 
position; firmness of faith in the 
converts; only two in India becsme 
Mahommedans throngh fear ; refugee 
converts protected in Benares; GomdL- 
pore ; converts offered the choice of 
death or recantation ; their consulta- 
tion and flight ; danger in the jon^; 
meeting with Peel's Naval Brigade; 
kindness of the sailors, Leupoli, 266- 
270. Female education in (we 
*' Female Education in the East"). 
Native agency in (see Native agency). 

Individual effort, its influence in raisiog 
candidates for misaion work, GreeHf 
235 (see Candidates). 

Industrial schools at missions essential ; 
affording employment to converts, 
M'Kee, 26 ; LevpoU, 114. 

Interpreters employed by misaionaiies in 
North America ; difficulty of the na- 
tive language, O^Meara, 33; soine- 
times also in West Afiica, Waddell, 40. 

Irish Bible, its revision attempted by 
Rev. Dr. Baylee and two brethren of 
varied knowledge; the result, 132; 
(see Bible translations). 

Islington Church Missionary College, 
notice of its operations. Green, 234, 
235 ; its course of «^nim^T^»»Vn and 
education, Titeomb, 254. 

ItinerancieB compared with fixed local 
preaching, MuUem^ 21 ; to be made 



Tcry carefnlly in Indii. Lmpolt, 32 ; 
their great ■accesi in China; (hould 
be coadacted systematicslly and i-e- 
peated, Loeihart. 39 ; in Weit Afrioi ; 
tdviLntage of fixed centres and frequent 
IocbI Tiaiti, Waddell, iO ; in Ceflon, 
Hardy, 12 ; in Oiiuo, (try ijitemi- 
tic, and greati; saFcesBM, SluiHtu, 
203 ; Minvte of CoDTerence on the 
above, 56. 57- 

Jauaica (ko Ahekica). 

Jei», converted by Rcr. Dr. Baylee, 

133; baptised in Calentta, SiHgA, 

181. 
^OMiiAaiu, — , LeupoU, 112. 
Joseph, bistorr of, Indians' intereM in, 

Davidton, 328. 
Judton, Dr., Wttllaee, 67; Green, 237. 

JnvBnile Associations, their import- 
ance and organiaation, Whiliag, 63; 
extent and nsefalness ; example at St. 
John's Wood, Hvghei, 79 ; their im- 
mediata and prospective value, Fir- 
dyer,85; importance of their eiteniion, 
JfiN<ife,94 1 their importance in runng 
candidates (br miirion work, Fair- 
trolker, 246. 

" Jnvenile Instroctor," its circnlatian 
and inflnence, Ontn, 77 ; Woedronffe, 
76 ; its effect on children of Blaek- 
beath and ndghbonrfaood ; tbelr nb- 
fcription!, Lmit, 79; its drcalation 
and influence, Btighti, 80. 

Kabbns, missionary work .among the, 
Ualltnt, 23 ; Dr. Jndson's observs- 
tion, Wallact, 67; education of native 
agents among them, Hardg, 198 ; 
■nccesi of native agenqr, PtMnthtr, 
206 ; mataritj of their chnrdiet, 
shown in their self-support and mis- 
■ionary leal ; its cansea, Maeltod, 305 ; 
fuD account of the Karens of Tonn- 
ghoo ; their Independent hatnti ; tbdr 
Ubeiallty; tbeir teachers; caoaes of 
snecets amonf them, (^n^ari, 43 ; 
Page, 307, 30S; nomber of ooDverts 
■moDg then, Mullem, 333. 

Kayanak, Smnrl, the 
convert, Latnte, 211. 



Keith's "Evidence of Prophecy," 

fects, Porter, Ml. 
Kerr, Dr., medical missionary in 

105. 
KlfiE.Beti.R. C.,evilinflaenceof 

Europeans on a native comm 

should be eounteracled by m 



Labbadok (see Arctic Misrions). 
Laeroix, Btv. —, Calcutta, Le^folt, 223. 
Ladies' working-parties; their utility 
and management, Whiiing, 63. 

Langnagea of native heathens; 

necessity fbr a missionary to thoroughly 
master them ; mode of acquiring such 
knowledge; ■• colloquial" compared 
with "sBCTed;" vernacular preach- 
ing; importance of a manual of native 
Isngnages, Malltiu, 15-2 1 . Com- 
mnnication from the Rev. R. Brace, 
North India, 29. Every missionary 
should learn the veraacnlar, Ln^olf, 
32 ; difficoldes of learning, and modes 
of acquiring them, Siau, 30 ; of the 
Red Indians of North America; its 
extraordinary difficulty surmounted, 
VMeara. 33- The late Rev. John 
Anderaon an exception to the rule of 
the necessity of knowing the native 
tongue, Huhp, 34 ; AUmitirr, 35. 
IMSbrencei between the written and 
spoken Tamil languages (India) ; 
illnstrstive anecdote, WalUm, 35. 
Biperience of the Arctic misriontt 
Latroht, 37. India should be learnt 
in villages rather than in large 
towns, Lmit, 36. " Colloquial" et- 



Tsseardi and learning for his tnos- 
lating colle^set. Swan, 37. Of 
China ; its importance, LaeHari, 38. 
Occasional value of tntnpret er a in 
West Africa, and of teMldng EngUsb, 
WaddM, «0. Unwritten Patigonlan ; 



liriit^, 40. Importance of the ver- 
■cnlir tonga* to misslonariM and 
203; they 
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should know the lang^uage and the 
people, Macgoufan, 209. Minute of 
Conference on the aboTe, 56. Neces- 
sity of philosophical and critical know- 
ledge for biblical translation, Baylee, 
133. Chinese; proposal to Romanize 
its characters, Chinderi, 148. Diffi- 
culty of doing so ; better to acquire the 
language and signs by implication and 
industry, Loekhartf 205 (see Palestine, 
Native agency, Missionary edacation). 

LdTROBEy Rev. P., importance of cheap 
periodicals, but 'a high-class Review 
desirable; also extended pulpit exer- 
tions; Association meetings and prayer- 
meetings, 82. On vernacular acquire- 
ments, preaching and researchfor trans- 
lation, compared with success in spiri- 
tnal labour, 37. Experience of the 
Moravian missions among the Green- 
landers, Esquimaux, and American 
Indians, and in the West Indies and 
South Africa; difficulty of training 
native agents; importance of those 
called by God without training ; 
Samuel Kayamak of Greenland an 
example; others to be watched for 
among the younger converts ; high 
education to be carefully applied, 210- 
212. Neither technical modes of teach- 
ing in native churches, nor technicali- 
ties of English systems, should be al- 
lowed; the Moravians have occasionally 
erred in this respect; untrained mis- 
sionaries have been as successful as 
those educated in colleges, 288, 289. 

La vie, Cohnelf importance of studying 
Indian languages among the natives 
rather than with the Europeans in 
large towns, 36. Missionary periodi- 
cal press ; large subscription by chil- 
dren of Blackheath and neighbour- 
hood influenced by the *' Juvenile In- 
structor," 79. Heathen teachers in 
Christian schools an evil ; heathen 
boys in Bible- schools, 143. Natives 
in India with special responsibilities 
have been found by large and long 
experience more efficient than Euro- 
peans, 225. Native evangelists and 
pastors too prone to lean on mission- 



aries ; best to teach them self-depend- 
ence by not interfering with than; 
poverty of native churdies throws 
secular work on missionaries; they 
must protect converts in cases of op- 
pression; little interest felt in In&i 
in denominational differences, 300, 
301. 

La YARD, Captain, utility of the " News 
of the Churches," 90. Expense of de- 
putations ; its necessity; want of pul- 
pit and clerical aid, 164, 165. Mm* 
sionary service as important as ordi- 
nary ministry; more candidates ur- 
gently required ; inferior men selected 
as prot^g^e of firiends ; Committee 
should resist this pressure, 253. In- 
fluence of Mr. DanieU on native 
Christians in Ceylon, from associitiBg 
familiarly with them, 296. 

Laymen, their power of collecting funds, 
Leach, 87. 

Leach, W., Eeq., work for laymen in 
collecting funds ; its great importance ; 
necessity of asking for oontributiaDS ; 
apostolical precedent for it; hia own 
efforts, trials, and success, 87. 

Leaming of native heathens ; the neces- 
sity for some missionaries who can re* 
fute it, Mullen* , 24 . But such missioB- 
aries often disqualified for translation 
or teaching, Singh, 27. 

Leaming and systems of heathenism, 
Wallace, 67. 

Lectures, their facilities for advandng 
the missionary cause. Whiting, 63; 
by Dr. Coldstream on ethnology and 
ethnography ; their utility to mission- 
aries, CuUen, 92. Annual lectures in 
large towns by able missionaries, on 
the subject of their special knowledge, 
desirable ; in aid of theological profes- 
sors, Baylee, 93. Committee to con- 
sider Dr. Baylee's suggestion, 96. 
Their "Report:'' that an annual 
lecture be given in some large town 
by a lecturer of superior attainments, 
on the higher relations of missionary 
subjects ; lecture to be afterwards 
published ; a fund to be raised for the 
purpose; Committee formed to ap- 
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point a lecturer, 97, 98. Importance 
of such a lectureship, Lewi9f 158. 

laOCtnreship, Missionary ; Report of 
Committee adopted, and inbscriptions 
annoonced, 97, 313. 

I/MUPOLTf Rev. C. B.i appointed on £x- 
ecotiTe Committee, 10. On native 
langnages, 32. Paper ** On Mission- 
ary Education " (see Missionary edu- 
cation), 111-116. Comparative ad- 
vantages of European and native 
preacbers in India ; the former as at- 
tentively heard, and as capable of 
actual work and fatigue, as the latter ; 
»alms» however, have the language 
widMmt years of study, and know the 
Jiabits of the people; they require 
smaller salaries than Europeans ; men 
converted in mature age the best 
agents; converts trained in colleges 
from youth possess acquired habits, 
and less of native knowledge, though 
they are better able to contend with 
the Brahmins ; natives the best trans- 
laton» when proper dictionaries are 
prodnoed; female agency and female 
colleges much needed, 223, 224. 

Address on "Indian Converts in 
the Mutiny." LiberaUty of Mr. 
Donald Madeod, the patron of Rev. 
B« L. Singh ; account of the mutiny 
at Benares ; fears about the converts' 
fimmess; extreme danger of Euro- 
peans and native Christians; blame of 
the riaing asciibed to missienaries ; 
fimmeiB of converts proved ; only two 
became Mohammedans ; refugees pro- 
tected by co n ver ts in Benares. Con- 
verts at Goruckpore offered the 
choice of death or recantation; their 
conmltation and flii^t ; their danger 
in the jungle ; thehr meeting with 
Peel's Naval Brigade; kindness of the 
saikNra, 266-270. Christian villages 
advisable; account of that at Sigra 
(Benares) under his management; 
municipal arrangement ; juries; funds 
for missions, poor, and widows ; -house 
visiting; ehnrch discipline; buildings; 
presa; carpet manufactory, &c.; no 
denominational difoenees, 296-298. 



LswiB, Rev, J., Paper on "The best 
Means of calling forth Home libe-^ 
raUty," 153-165 (see Contributions). 

Liberalityj Christian, misconceptions 

as to, WTUtififf, 63; defeetiye» Bar~ 
bow, 99 ; ought to be very large, 
Lewi9y 153 ; MacGill, 175; Sttnceil, 
357. Ought to be systematic and 
frequent, MaeGiU, 174 ; based on 
hearty principle, Gather ^ 168 ; its 
amount greater than the Jewish tithe, 
Thorbum, 177 ; its root, its amount, 
carried out on system, Mmttte^ 178, 
179 ; exemplified by natives of Indiat 
269. 
List of Members of the Conference, 4* 
Literature, ancient and Oriental ; iti 
knowledge most useful to the mission- 
ary, MuUeiUf 24 (see Bible transla- 
tions.) 

Literature, Christian ▼emacQlar,in 

mission-fields; statistics of native lite* 
. rature in India ; its objectionable cha- 
racter and great activity, Datne, 127. 
Translations of Christian books best 
executed by natives, Singh, 129. In 
Damascus, its success, Porter, 140. 
English books should be altered in 
translation to suit the native style 
of thought; illustrations, 0*Meara, 
144. Best literature produced by 
Europeans ; writings in Tamil by tiie 
Bev. W. H. Drew, Sugden, 147, 
148. Books wanted in Greeidaad ibr 
the Esquimanx, and in North and 
South America ; should be adapted to 
modes of life and styles of thooght, 
Badham, 149. 

lAvingtioH, of China, Loekhari, 105. 

LanngsUme, Rev, Dr., Stoweli, 357. 

LocKHART, Dr,, on native languagas; 
on itinersting; its success in Ctuaa, 
38, 39. Address <* On Medical Ifis- 
sions in China," 100. (For abstract, 
see Medical Missions.) Native agenta 
essential in China; snooess, seal, and 
eloquence of those already trained; 
female agents employed at Amoy and 
Ningpo, under the charge of Miss 
Alderaey; their operations and sue* 
The Chinese language ; impne- 
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ticability of rendering It into Roman 
orthography; difference of local dia- 
lects ; the language and character can 
be learned by application ; importance 
of acquiring it ; natives could not 
without help translate the Scriptures. 
Translation i tracts might be left to 
natives ; but the tmion of missionaries 
and natives necessary in translating 
Scripture, 204-206. Medical mis- 
sionaries should only exercise their 
spiritual influence as laymen; if or- 
dainedi they lose power by attending 
at once to two professions, 244. Se- 
conds vote of thanks to Secretaries, 
314. 

Long, Rev. /., his report on the ver- 
nacular press of Calcutta, 128. 

L6WE9 Rev, J. B,, at Public Meeting, 
presents thanks for the assembling of 
the Confierence at Liverpool, 361. 

Lyth, Rev, B, , his paper on native agency 
in Fyi, 377 ; his systems, 197. 

JIPCarieBf J)r,y medical missionary in 
China, 106. 

MdCPiBt R, A.f Beq,, appointed on Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 10. Best use of 
periodical publications, to provide mi- 
nisters with information for pulpit 
use ; this plan should be extended by 
printing special papers for the pur- 
pose, 74. Expensive church build> 
ings a great drawback, and at home 
also ; the forefathers of Noncon- 
fbrmists had their " meeting-house ; " 
it was now called <* the house of God," 
thus leading to decoration; **kirk'' 
more ezpressive than " church;'' mo- 
dem *' saints;" a church in India, 
and others in Britain, named after 
individuals, 295. At Public Meeting, 
seconds vote of thanks to Chairman, 
362. 

MacGill, Rev, H. M,, effect of 
cheap periodicals on missionary funds; 
a high - class Review desirable ; 
large circulation of papers in the 
United Presbyterian Church, 80. Ne- 
cessity of active missionary work by 
pastors, 81. Giving contributions to 



be regarded as devotional ; the stfle 
of giving expresuve of currsnt ideas, 
ib. Gross annual mxssicmary siriisorip- 
tions in Christendom, 600,000/.; more 
life required in the Church, S2. A 
simultaneous pulpit appeal desirable ^ 
but ' systematic, regular, and firequent 
giving most essential ; in United PTes- 
byterian Church, ooQecCors visit 
monthly, 174, 175. 
MaegowoHf Dr,, of Jerusalem, hisvafai- 

able labours and recent death, 107. 
JdACGOwdK^ Dr,t of Ningpo, medical 
missionary in China, 106, 107. Suc- 
cess of missions unequal to the efforts 
tiiat have been made; great miatikes 
have been committed ; in China» tudm 
agency was employed too soon, and 
therefore to some extent detrimental; 
hypocrites anxious for employment; 
natives should not be paid till tried, 
pay being an inducement to the un- 
qualified ; a knowledge of tfie language 
of the people indispensable, 206. Seha- 
larship in many cases unmneswyin 
the missionary; freshness of leal most 
valuable; Sabbath schoolmastien and 
Bible-class teachers very eligiMe, 252. 
Address " On Medical MiasioNS 
IK China and Japan." 

In civilised countries the misnon- 
ary and the phyndan should act 
separately ; dangerous to unite the 
two professions; duties of the medical 
missionary, both in his adenoe sad 
religion; his utility to miasioiiary 
fkmiUes, and in oondliatiag the 
natives by benevolence, as pait of 
religion ; in Japan, at present, secu- 
lar missionary labour akrne avmlahle ; 
services of army and navy surgeons 
to missionaries, 275. 
Mackay, Rev, Dr., Calcutta, Singh, 182. 
M^KbEj Rev, /., secular emplo]rment of 
missionaries, in part necessary, 25. 
Government education in In^; its 
pro fe ssed ne ut ra lity not real: tificial 
encouragement of idolatry, ISO. 
MACLEOD, D., Beq., his liberality to the 
mission cause; Rev. B. L. Singh sup- 
ported by him, LetgtoH, 266. Erron 
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of Government in India, a chief cause 
of their depriving the people of tdf- 
government; the same principle applies 

■ to the Church ; the converts should be 
left to rule themselves ; mistakes would 

■ can themselves, and the native selec- 
tions of officers would be better than 

. ovr own; illustration of self-govern- 
ment in the success of the Karen 
mission, 303-306. 

Majiaoascab, success of native agency, 
Ftirbroikery 206, Increase of converts | 
after the expulsion of European mis- 
lionaiies a proof of the value of native 
agency, TUman, 225. Remarkable 
triumphs of the gospel, Mulleru, 334. 

Makometf two periods in his life, 

, DouffloM, 375. 

MAKBPEJCBf Rev. /., importance of 
more pastoral zeal and pulpit appeals ; 
sucoessfnl exertions of a returned 
mitsionary as a pastor in England, 
176. 

'ytty^<^Ip of heathen tongues, customs, 
and ideas ; their desirability for mis- 
siooaries, MullenM, 20. 

IfapS of mission stations suggested, 

■ Cmmmghamf 146. Some in prepa- 
ratioB by Church Missionary Society, 
AUxtmder, ib. These will embrace 
the whole mission-field, WAiiing, 173. 

Marim, Coionel, Edwardet, 186. 
Mamm, Bm. Dr,^ of Tounghoo Mission, 

Hardy, 198. 
Mayor of Liverpool, at Public Meeting, 

proposes thanks to Chairman, 361. 
Medksal Missions, their importance, 
in China, MulltHM, 22 ; in India also, 
22 1 8miik, 27; Corrrfbrd, 44; in 
Africa, Smith, 27. ^ftnuie on, 56. 
IfxDXCAi. Missions in China. Ad- 
dress by Dr, Loekhart 

Their adaptation to that country, 
and to India ; his own exertions at 
Macao, in Batavia, Chusan, and 
Shanghai, 100, 101. Mode of oper- 
ation; no native surgery in China ; 
fears of the natives overcome; 
preaching added to healing ; success 
•nd extent of results, 102. Special 
)} vaodnation, its introduction 



and growing popularity in China, 
103, 104. Cure of ophthalmia: 
surgical operations on Chinese 
wounded in several battles, 104. 
Dispensaries and hospitals, 104, 
105. History of the movement in 
China; exertions of other medical 
men, ib. Necessity for further 
efforts, 106. Depravity of sailors 
in foreign seaport towns a great 
obstacle to missions ; instances in 
China and Japan, 107* 
Double qualifications of medical 
missionaries ; efforts to enlist them in 
the medical schools at Edinburgh ; 
should be first trained at home, CWIra, 
244. Should not be ordained, but act 
as laymen; attention to two professions 
diminishes their influence, Loekhart, 
ib. Medical knowledge ; its value to 
all non - professional missionaries ; 
should be acquired by students, 
O^Meara, 245. 
Mkdical Missions in China and 
Japan. Address by Dr. Macgowan. 
Danger in civilised countries of 
uniting the missionary and the medical 
man ; duties of the latter in his own 
profession, and as a lay -missionary ; 
his utility to missionary families, and 
to conciliate, by presenting benevo- 
lence with religion ; in Japan, secular 
labour only available at present ; va- 
luable assistance of army and navy 
surgeons, Maegmoan, 275. 
Medhunt, Rev, Dr., associated with Dr. 
Lockhart's medical mission in China, 
39, 101. 
Meeting, Public, at the close of the 
Conference ; report of speeches. 318- 
363. 
Meetings, miSSionaiy, their import- 
ance, if well conducted; necessity of 
elicitingyac/t rather than making ora- 
tions ; dull speaking objectionable ; 
presence of *< great men " unnecessary ; 
should be more devotional; sngges- 
tions for the management of quarterly 
and monthly meetings. Whiting, 62. 
Meetings of associations and for prayer 
desirable, Latrobe, 83. 
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Meetings, their power to raise candi- 
dates for mission work, Green, 235 
(see Candidates for mission work). 

Meetings (see Prayer-meetings). 

Members of the Conference, list 
of, 4. 

Meihaiah, Dr., Porter, 141. 

Mesopotamia, Whiting, 51. 

Minutes, embodying the opinions ex- 
pressed at each Conference, ordered to 
be prepared, 11. 

Minute on Mitnonariee abroad: 

The missionary's character ; his at- 
tention to native languages; adapta- 
tion of his plans to circumstances ; his 
aims j preaching, stations, itinerancies, 
medical missions ; efforts among En- 
glishmen abroad; general results of 
modem missions, 56, 57* 

Minute on the MUnonary Spirit : 

Information essential to create a 
missionary feeling at home; of what 
kind; pulpit ministrations and the 
systematic efforts of pastors. Prayer- 
meetings, deputations, the press, and 
missionary periodicals; the latter to 
be of a higher class; efforts to be 
made to enlist the young ; and mis- 
sions to form part of a theological 
course of study, 95, 96. 

Minute on Mimonary Education: 

School education a legitimate pro- 
vince'of missions ; should be suited to 
each station ; Tomacular schools most 
important; English schools in some 
countries most successfuland desirable, 
. but should not be carried too far ; 
orphan and boarding-schools yaluable 
in some countries ; female education, 
its great importance ; training schools 
desirable where possible; vernacular 
literature, its progress satisfactory, 
extension desirable, 150, 151. 

Minute on Christian Liberality : 

As much a duty to give as to work 
and pray, 178. Conscience, regulated 
by prayerful deliberation, must guide 
the amount, 178. Giving should be 
systematic, and, if so, would lead to 
increased liberality; a more active mis- 
sionary spirit desired in pastors, and 



abstinence from luznrious habits in all 
Christians, 179. 

Minute on Native AgetUe .* 

Exceptional position of mission- 
aries abroad; thdr office temporuy 
and costly; climates unhealthy; lan- 
guages difficult; contrasted drcnm- 
stances of natives to whom the wofk 
must hereafter be left; lay native 
agents, but some converts most be- 
come pastors and preachers; thdr 
special qualifications must vary witii 
circumstances; men of all qualifica- 
tions, young and old, required ; those 
called of God to be sought by prayer; 
education also varies with circum- 
stances ; theological instruction to be 
given in all cases in the vemacahr ; 
the degree of English to be property 
modified; under teaching, the agent 
should combine practice with study; 
all harmless native habits to be 
strictly preserved ; agents to be plaoed 
under due responsibility, with pro- 
per freedom ; their salaries suited to 
their social native position; pasttm 
to be paid by native churches, siqp- 
plemented from home where neces- 
sary ; females as teachers and visitors 
to be sought and trained ; thanks to 
God for past success, and prayers for 
its continuance, 227-231. 

Minute on Miiiionary Candidates: 
The Church to seek out and pray 
for missionaries appointed by the 
Spirit ; what should be their penooal 
character; classes who have furnished 
men, and those to be invited to offer 
themselves ; methods of pressing the 
claims of missions : sermons, mis- 
sionary meetings. Young Men's As- 
sociations, missionary classes and 
prayer-meetings in Universities, cir- 
culation of missionary works and pe- 
riodicals, appeals of Societies, and in- 
dividual effort; all obstacles should 
be removed from the path of those 
who are willing to consecrate them- 
selves to the work; how to qualify 
them ; new life to be infused into old 
plans by vigour and prayer, 264, 265. 



MiHtTTB OH Kativt Chttrcht*! 

Standml of memberatup in udTe 
chorchea ; aim of tiieir fellowihip ; 
importance of self-dependence, not. 
wiUutanding TarioDS B jatems of order ; 
tbe miEsiQDary the adviser of Dativfl 
churches, and, except in tbdr infancr, 
■honid not act as pastor; conCiaaed 
£tlrt>pcBj| pastorate has been injurious; 
natire paitors to be left free; their 
iaeome SQpplefflented, if oeccwoij, for 
B time, OD the understanding that de- 
pendence must in due time ceaie ; na- 
tkioal customs to be preaerred ; sala- 
nei, coatof bnildings, &c.,tabG suited 
to DiliTe wants ; separate Christian 
TiUagea anadTisable, aave in eieep- 
tional cases; missionaries to seek to 
elent« oeir chnrchei ; Church ajs- 
tems ; tbdr essentiaU to be retained, 
bnt techniolities SToided, and tbe sjs- 
tems to be adapted to cimundtances, 
309-313. 
UiacoDdnct of Enropeuia abroad a 

nose of bilnre, Hugha, Caitdy, 45. 
Missionary, tbe, lua importance, peculiar 
position, personal character, qualifica- 
tions, purpose, health, necessit; for 
knowledge of native Isngnages, Mul- 
Itat, 17-24 (see also Minute on 
Tint Seaaion), b6. 
Hissionarr Conferenoe in Looctan, in 
1854; its spirit and chancier; t^Ncs 
discnswd ; ita eUtet, 367. 
<' HiEstONAKT Education." 
P^ir »r Ike Sa. C. B. Le^oit : 
Chiallf on the beat mode of car- 
rying it oat in India: by schocla, 
in which tbe yoong and females 
caa ba reached, 111. EngUah and 
Temacnlar schoola ; their reapectirf 
advantages and mode of operation ; 
•cholois ihonld pay for instnctiaii ; 
vEDace-scbools, their great import- 
ance; female schools etsentiBl ; 
female missionariea, their power for 
good, 112. Separate schools for 
ariiliaa infanta and far children 
and orphan adiools; English to be 
taagfat only aa a Imiipuigti all 
religioni and secnlar hioirlrdft to 
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be given in the vemacnlar, 113, 
Training institutions for native 
teachers and evangelists ; neveral 
already ; these need not be confined 
to Christiana, 114. Caate should 
be ignored eatliely. Results of 
schools ; their effect on the Dative 
religiona; missionaries and laymen 
both suitable for the work of edn- 
cation, US. Schools of a district 
to fonn a ciide under an inspector, 
116. 

" MlBSlOHABT EdDOATIOH." 

PttpfT by the Btv. Ttomaa BmitA i 
The missionary may give Mcvlai 
instruction ; importance of female 
education in India; aim of English 
Bcboot-teachers not conversion, as 
in India; education applicable to 
particular localities ; preaching not 
to be neglected far it; sneeeaa of 
education in India; in aecnring 
converts and preachera ; difficulty of 
getting them with proper qualifica- 
tions ; more attention to vemacnlar 
education needed, 118-123. 

"MlS8I0N*»V EODCATIO!!." 

Paper by tkt Krr. J. H. Tifeomb : 

I. Introdurlurji ilagr : Schools tor 

heathens, in which English langoage 
mnat be taught, 123. 

II. Ptnma»etUita§t I Vemacnlar edaea- 

tion of native agents, 134. 

III. Stpradnetite itof/t: Boarding and 
indnstrial BcluolSita Cadlitate edaea- 
tion of converts; want of native 
masten for training dasaes; value 
of the Vernacular EdncatJonSodety; 
girls' schools ; literature for con- 
verts, 125-127. 

Misoonary Lectureship (see Lectatca). 

" MiSSIOMAkT SptUT AT HoMB : 



Paper by the Rev. J. B. Wiilinf i 

This spirit defined; how to eidte 
and eitend it; means for doing it; 
subjtrts of the true miasionaiy apirit 
only converted hearts; its maDifeet- 
ations; missionary Spilit to be fostesedt 
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true position ; it must be kq>t alive in 
our pastors and theological students, 
also in laymen. Information on mis- 
sions should be sought by all; missions 
should be worked in a Catholic spirit ; 
danger from its absence; efficacy of 
prayer in producing missionary ardour; 
the pulpit should be frequently used 
to spread correct knowledge on mis- 
sions, and not merely to beget a tran- 
sient enthusiasm; society generally 
should be used to diffuse information 
on missions ; newspapers also a power- 
ful medium for conreyini^ such intelli> 
gence, as they are seen by all ; mis- 
sionary periodicals should be abund- 
antly circulated ; nature of such publi- 
cations described; missionary scenes 
and narratives should be introduced 
into school reading-books; correct 
missionary prints on cottage walls, 
and well-ezecuted pictures on drawing- 
room tables. Missionary meetings : 
their characteristics; what kind of 
information is to be given at them ; 
facts and incidents from the best 
sources should be culled, well arranged, 
condensed, and cleverly related, to be 
effective. Danger of relying on "great 
men" to push the cause of missions, 
and not upon its own greatness and 
intrinsic merit; monthly meetings in 
aid of missions recommended; pro- 
gramme for such meetings ; the infor- 
mation given at them to be systematic, 
aided occasionally by dissolving views ; 
lecturers to literary societies, ladies' 
missionary working-parties, and ju- 
Tenile societies, should be enlisted in 
the cause of missions ; every mission- 
ary association should be thoroughly 
organised; youths should be trained 
suitable for mission work; Christian 
liberality considered ; ev^ry pastor 
should frequently urge his people to 
contribute to missions; only an in- 
crease of God's people can enlarge the 
true missionary spirit, 58-64. 

Missionary Soirees (see Soir^). 

Missionary students, 243. 

MiieheU, Rtn. Dr. Murray, Jknis, 128. 



Modem '' saints ; " churches named 

after individuals, Maeffe, 295. 
Modem Works on Christixui Micsioiif , 

list of, 381. 
Mqfaif Rev. Robert , his missionary work 

in Africa, T^dnum, 55. 
Monasteries, their missionary influence 

by spreading art and civili^iation ; 

similar influence needed, Levns, 1GI; 

most objectionable, Hardy ^ 298. 
Moravian missions in Greenland, North 

America, South Africa, &c., Lafrohet 

210-212. 
Morrison, Rev, Dr., of China, Loekkart, 

105. 
Moulvies in India, their learning, influ^ 

enoe, and salaries, S^nyk, 218 (we 

Native agency). 
Mullens, Rev, /., appointed on 

Executive Committee, and as Joint- 
Secretary and Editor, 10, 11. Fftper 

On'*EUROPBAN MlBSIONARIIS 

Abroad,*' 17-24. Secular employ- 
ment of missionaries, 23. Native 
and European preaching, 25. His 
" South Indian Missions" quoted. 
Whiting, 61. Points neoessaiy in 
missionary letters and addresses; facts 
and individual cases more desirable 
than general advocacy of misnonary 
effort; cases of failure instructive, 
and tending to excite sympathy; inter- 
esting personal stories in New Testa- 
ment ; Cornelius, Lydia, the gaoler ; 
Indian experiences, 85, 86. Native 
agency ; should natives be ordained to 
service among the heathens, or as 
native pastors? How should the 
stipends be met, if a native church 
has insufficient means : practice of 
the American Board, 200. 

Native churches; missionary may at 
first be pastor of a church, but no 
longer than necessary; the church 
should be prepared fnnn the beginning 
for independence; church buildings 
should be in harmony wiCh the 
country and with native means of 
imitation; examples of costly Gothic 
churches out of plaee ; his own prac- 
tice ; the peculiarly EngUah ektnents 
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in onr church systems not to he intro- 
dnced in native churches; case at 
Calcutta; converts, on ordination, 
asked to assent to Deed of Demission 
of Free Church ; in Tinnevelly, to sign 
standards of the Chorch of England ; 
these peculiar elements formed hy 
4X>ntroTer8yy and injurious at home, 
ahould he modified abroad ; ezdusiYe- 
ness decreasing here ; native churches 
should begin free from it, 283-287. 
Disclaims seeking for cfrngregaiUm- 
aliam ; systems should be applied 
in the most elastic way ; ordained 
natives may be committed to the rem//, 
without reference to the proceu by 

. which it was produced ; urges division 
of spheres, non-interference, and co- 
operation ; in missionary labour this is 
done, and the same is reqidred in 
churches; if the old denominations 
must be reproduced, it should be in 
ihe most general way, 301, 302. 

Addre$9 at the Public Meeting: 
miitsionaries attending the Conference ; 
thirty-aeven present from all parts of 
the world ; the favourable impressions 
they received, and their resolves 
for future work; unanimity in the 
ConfSerence; the same unanimity 
strikingly shown at mission stations; 
where, in the presence of idolatry, 
all feel as one* Progress of missions 
since 1800 ; change in English society 
in that period ; work accomplished in 
the Southern Seas, in Africa, in the 
West Indies, in China, in Burmah, in 
India^ in Turkey; work of native 
preachers under extreme difficulties in 
Madagascar, in Tahiti ; lessons taught 
by success, humility, and more com- 
plete consecration; promises for the 
loture; all nations shall be Christians, 
320-336. 

His paper on Previous Conferences 
on Missions, 365. 

JftMfO, Sir Thonuu, Campbell, 136. 

MurdQeh, Mr,, his active exertions in 
Ceylon, 129. 

Mutiny in India, conduct of native 
Christians (see " Indian Converts 



IN THE Mutiny''): its causes, pro- 
gress, and suppression ; also its many 
solemn lessons, Bdwardei, 343-355. 

Natives of heathen lands, the necessity 
to a missionary of a ftill knowledge of 
them, their languages, &c., Afti/Zent, 
19, 24; Shawy 30; Leupolt, 32; 
Lavie, 36 ; Lockhart, 38. 

Native agents, greatly increased number 
in recent times. Whiting , 51. 

** Native Aobnct in Foreign Mis- 
sions. 'f Vast importance of the 
question ; necessity for calm discus- 
sion ; the ** native agents " of the Pri- 
mitive Church fellow-workers with 
the Apostles ; their example to be 
studied, Alexander, 192-194, 199. 

Paper by the Rev. S. Hardy : 

Its importance greater than home 
efforts; the life of the future church 
in all lands dependent on it, 194. 
Each people has a nationality of its 
own; no general law applicable; a 
special class required, 195 ; their qua- 
lifications, piety, zeal, self-sacrifice ; 
homogeneity with the people essen- 
tial, 196 ; their instruction should be 
in the vernacular alone ; their studies, 
while in actual work, should be super- 
intended by the missionary ; their 
responsibility to missionaries, and its 
necessary limitation. In f^i, Rev. R. 
B. Lyth trained the natives whilst at 
their daily work, 197. The same plan 
successful in more civilised places, as 
in Burmah, under Dr. Mason, and in 
the early Serampore mission, 198. 
Stipend to be moderate ; lay agents to 
assist, 199. How should agents be or- 
dained, as missionaries or pastors? 
how stipends to be met, if f^mds of 
native churches inadequate, MuUene, 
200. Stipends of Wesleyan agents, 
supplemented from home salaries, 
should not be too high ; their agents 
ordained to circuits, and limited to 
three years in one place. Hardy, 
Necessity of agents identifying them- 
selves with their countrymen in secular 
habits, dress, &c. ; should differ from 
them in religion only; missionaries 
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generally overworked, and in need of 
natiYehelp,i)aire«, 201, 202; Walton, 
224. In Orissa (seat of the idol 
Juggernaut), success of the mission 
there, and its native agents ; the best of 
them converted in mature age; their 
stipend 1/. per month, StubMmt, 202- 
204. 

In China, success, zeal, and elo- 
quence of those already trained; 
female agents at Amoy and Ningpo 
under the charge of Miss Aldersey ; 
their operations and success, ZjOckhart, 
204,205. Success of nativesin the South 
Sea Islands,Madagascar, and among the 
Karens, FatrftroMer, 206. Importance 
of female agency, SwUiow, 206. 
Natives employed in the revision of 
the land revenue of India; mode of 
proceeding; its application to mis- 
donary purposes; native preachers 
should not live or dress as Euro- 
peans; Brahmins but few, therefore 
high education unnecessary; natives 
of India, their intelligence and apti- 
tude for religious instructiim, David- 
son, 206-208. 

In India, Europeans as attentively 
beard, and as capable of fatigue, as 
natives; but natives have the lan- 
guage, and know the habits, of the 
people; they require smaller salaries; 
converts of mature age make the best 
agents ; boys trained in colleges pos- 
sess acquired rather than native ha- 
bits, but are better able to contend 
with Brahmins; when proper diction- 
aries are produced, natives will be the 
best trandators ; female schools and 
agency much needed, Letqfoli, 223, 
224. Employed too soon in China. 
Natives should be proved before they 
are paid, salary being an inducement 
to the unqualified, Macgmoan, 208. 

In India, difference of localities ; 
English education necessary for labour 
in cities, vernacular for rural districts; 
natives highly trained in Calcutta un- 
fit for rural work; the high salaries 
paid by Free Church have not satis- 
fied thenatives, Gardiner, 209, 210. 



Moravian missions, Greettbnd, 
Esquimaux, South Africa, North 
America ; difficulty of training natives ; 
importance of the untrained when 
called by God ; an ezamplo ; others to 
be washed for ; high education to be 
a{^lied with care, Latroh; 210-212. 

In North Amkkica, agents there 
■hould assume the habits of Euro- 
peans, who are looked up to by the 
Indians ; high education Bot essentiil ; 
remarkable instance of an ordained 
native; his high education combined 
with aptitudo for the woik, 0'lfc«ra, 
212. 

In ArmiOA and Wsst Indus, 
employed prematurely ; comptrs- 
tive advantages of younger and oUer 
agents; both necessary; educa- 
tion; teacher should be superior 
to the taught; negroes from West 
Indies fell as teachers in Africa; 
agents must be trained where they 
are to act ; vernacular essential ; Eng- 
lish useful; African native agent must 
bedothedat least partially; weU-trained 
natives the beat translators, WaditO, 
213, 214. 

In TusKKT, 300 agents employed by 
Turkish Missions' Aid Society (Ame- 
rican mission); these act aa pastors, 
missionaries as evangdists only ; col- 
lege at Constantinople ; agents edu- 
cated and boarded for 16/. a-year, 
Birch, 215, 216. 

In India, learning necessary to re- 
fute Brahmins and Moulvies, who, 
though few, are influential ; different 
modes of dealing with Hindoos and 
Mahommedans ; dassical education 
too low in the Scotch system ; salaries 
of native agents; Moulvies, BFahmins, 
and principal Pundits ; circnmstanoea 
on which salaries must depend; one 
bdng what the native churches can 
pay, Singh, 216-218. 

Missionaries should be evangdisU, 
not pastors; success of Serampora 
mission ; recovery of Delhi since ^ 
mutiny; rural converts chiefly mads 
by native agents; Jamaica lu^totaoa 
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successful, though some few agents have 
been found wanting; Wesleyan local 
preachers the ** native agents " of 
England, Trettrail, 219, 220. Exten- 
STely and suocessfolly employed in 
South Sea Missions {Tahiti^ Fijif 
Sfc); agents have little instruction 
beyond the native dialects; training 
colleges established ; agents of diffe- 
Tent denominations should not work 
in the same place, Pritchard, 221, 222. 

In India, present mode of training 
agents destroys their nationality ; they 
should retain their native habits; the 
missionary will not be always needed ; 
therefore the country must be left 
to well'trained native teachers, TTa/- 
/on, 224. 

In India, extensive experience 
shows that native agents with special 
Rsponsibilitj have been most effec- 
tive. Lame, 225. Its success at 
Amoy, Shanghai, and Singapore; 
salaries of some Chinese teachers only 
fire or six dollars per month, Barbowr, 
221. Success of native agency in 
Tahiti and Madagascar, where, under 
native pastors, the converts remained 
futhlul when, from political causes, 
Kngliah missionaries were expelled; 
native teachers in the Samoan Islands, 
South Pacific; the great object of 
training is to fit each man for his 
particular work, Tidnum, 225, 226. 

MiNUTB of Conference on the above : 
Exceptional position of mission- 
aries abroad; their office temporary 
and costly; dimates unhealthy; lan- 
guages difficult; contrasted drcum- 
stanoes of natives to whom the work 
must hereafter be left; lay native 
agents, but some converts must be- 
come pastors and preachers; their 
•pedsl qualifications must vary with 
dreomstanoes ; men of all qualifica- 
tions, young and old, required ; those 
called of God to be sought by prayer; 
education also varies with circum- 
stances ; theological instruction to be 
given in aQ cases in the vernacular ; 
the degree of English to be properly 



modified; under teaching, the agent 
should combine practice with study ; 
all harmless native habits to be 
strictly preserved ; agents to be placed 
under due responsibility, with pro- 
per freedom ; their salaries suited to 
their social native position; ^pastors 
to be paid by native churches, sup- 
plemented firom home where neces- 
sary ; females as teachers and visitors 
to be sought and trained; thanks to 
God for past success, and prayers for 
its continuance, 227-231 (see also 
Preaching, native and European com- 
pared, and Bible translations). 
''Native Churchks:" how forming 
in China, Loekhart, 39; discussion 
should be governed by a consideration 
of the history of the churches of Jeru- 
salem and Antioch; how far should 
English church systems be employed ? 
simpler forms desirable^eoroiiiftfr, 27d. 
Ptqter by the Rev, F, TreetraU: 

The right of a church to its offi- 
cers and discipline more important 
than its/briM; definition of a church ; 
many forms of order allowable; miB- 
sionaries to found and aid churdies; 
not being pastors, but overseers; 
diurches have been kept too dqien- 
dent on missionaries; difficulty of 
getting suitable pastors; theirproper 
status and titles; should as far as 
possible be kept from tiie English 
language ; self-supporting churdies 
should be made independent of Socie- 
ties; separate Christian villages ob- 
jectionable; these churdies, not the 
Societies, must evangelise heathen 
lands; difficulty from church pro- 
perty being vested in Societies at 
home ; poverty an obstacle to inde- 
pendence, but has been overcome in 
Jamaica, &c. ; necessity of prayer 
for the native diurches, 279-283. 
Dieeuaakm on tki$ euttfeet : 

Great increase of native churdies ; 
missionaries should cease to be their 
pastorsas soon as possible; they should 
be trained for independence; church 
buildings should be saited to the 
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Goantry, and such as the matiTes can 
imitate; examples of costly Gothic 
stone churches ; peculiar English ele- 
ments not to be introduced ; oouTerts 
in India asked to sig^ Articles of 
Church of England ; others to assent 
to Deed of Demission of Free Church ; 
such elements should be modified 
abroad, and the churches iegin free 
from all exdusiveness, MuUen»y 283- 
287. Tedmicalities of English sys- 
tems objectionable, Fos^ 287. Christ- 
ian villages found useful ; a few con- 
verts scattered among heathen are 
persecuted, and lose their livelihood ; 
together they strengthen one another; 
example; in districts where converts 
are matt numerous they should mix 
with the people generally, Wallace,2%1 , 
Church technicalities, and technical 
modes of teaching, objectionable; col- 
leges not alwa3rB necessary ; successes 
of untrained men, Latrobe, 288, 289. 
Converts not to be hindered or troubled 
by mere technicalities, but mission* 
aries should teach the systems of the 
respective churches they represent, 
Shaw, 289, 290. Reproduction of all 
the English systems at present un- 
avoidable ; natives must eventually 
form systems adapted to thdr circum- 
stances ; Societies need not all occupy 
the same ground ; they may apportion 
the world between them, and co-ope- 
rate for the general good, DatfU, 
290. 

Form of ordination in Free Church 
settled by General Assembly ; Calcutta 
Presbytery could not alter it ; the or- 
dained converts firmly held the prin- 
ciples of the church, which were not 
technicalities, 7W«<&>, 291. Ordina- 
tion in the Free Church is general, and 
according to English form; English 
peculiarities avoided in the native 
church per se ; separate village sys- 
tem ; its advantages and disadvantages; 
should missionaries control or only 
advise self-supporting churches ? Gar- 
diner, 291, 292. Converts not inter- 
ested in denominationt often pass to 



another church, if they can be wan 
useful ; Bengal churches not sdf-sap- 
porting; converts nearly all peaaanti 
of the poorest kind ; mach oppresMd 
by landholders; vernacular scboob 
would elevate them, and a Society 
might protect them from oppreasum; 
evils of the missionary pastor system; 
expense of church buildings, Smflk, 
294. Expensive buildings highly ob- 
jectionable; early Nonconformists had 
their " meeting-hoMie,'* now termed 
the '* house of God," thus leading to 
costly decoration; "Idrk" a more ex- 
pressive word than '* churdi ;*' a mo- 
dem ** saint," a church In India named 
after an individual, Maejte, 295. ** How 
can the Character and Social Influence 
of native Chrislians be riused ? " Influ- 
ence of Mr. Daniell by fiimiliar inter- 
eourse with the natives, L&yard, 296. 
Christian villages advisable; aeconnt 
of that at Sigra (Benares), under Rev. 
C. B. Leupolt; municipal arrange- 
ments; juries; funds for misrions; 
poor; and widows; house visiting; 
church discipline; buildings; press; 
carpet manufactory ; no denomina- 
tional jealousies in Benares, 296-298. 
Advantages and disadvantages of vil- 
lage system ; religious isolation gene- 
rally an evil, as shown in monachism; 
weak converts gun, but the community 
loses strength ; a model vitlage, to be 
imitated by natives, may be allowed; 
nomads of South Africa exceptional. 
Teaching of technicalities can be 
avoided ; the essentials of the difiSEreot 
churches must be retained, but MaUt 
hinder and perplex the native, Harig, 
298, 299. Church Missionary Sodety 
build all churches by private funds; 
English systems must be reproduced, 
but adapted to local drcumstances; 
Societies working tog^ether should study 
non-interference and co-operation ; all 
tmssionaries labour in the common 
cause, and it would be well if native 
churches could be made Catholic and 
Unsectarian, TUcrnnb, 299, 300. 
Tendency of native pastors to rest 



<«; «boiiUb«tanglittdr- 
dqNndcnce b; not inlerferinf witli 



I ; CatlioUdtj of fcding 
in lodia, Zovu, 300, 301. Deed oF 
Penutdon fundamenUl in tlui Free 
Chordi, bnt onUined ii«tiT«i nt(ht 
1m committed to the rtittUt, withont 
nfaroioe to tlu pnetm .- dnivon of 
qfaam, oon-inteifereaM, and eo-ope- 
ntkm all-eneiitu] ; if the old dooo- 
BuniCioiumait berepradnead, it ibonld 
be in tb« mo«t teiienl and elutie 
UMnjtm, MaOau, 301, 302. 

DarinbloMM of an addnu to mtin 
dmrcbci on idf-sopport utd odwr 
nl^acti, 303. Conrerti Bbonld be 
Ut tonde thenuelvea; miitakeiwoBld 
■oon be enred, and battel olBoen 

•dcet; mnttiMiaa of the recolta of 
•df-BOTemmant in the Karen mlMion, 
M^ni, 303-3a<. Self - nipportiiis 
Id be left to thenwelTei ; 
I dementi of old ijitami 
•LoQldbeleftont,IFttM(U,30e. Tbeir 
independence dealnblei ao obiticle 
In tte weokneH of the Hindoo ebi- 
ncter; tnoeaaed b; cute ^atinctione ; 
o m traated with the anergir of the bill 
tribee; e<&ct of taehBeontraBtiiiBDr- 
Biali ; the Eireni of the moontaini 
vnergatic and prepared of th* Lord ; 
wamly recdve and tprtad the Word ; 
tte Barmeae of the plain* far leu will- 
ing B<d naloDi, 306, 307. American 
Befilitt miedoQ to the Kueoi (Eartem 
Sarmah) snder the Rev. Mr. Whittaker 
at Toonihoo ; iti wonderfol •aeccai 
mdiU c«u»e» i Aancter of the people j 
their (ptem of lelf-gaTenuiient; iti 
Inflnance enablee them to make their 
ehBrdMi lelf- rapportiog ; mode of 
nperatlan deicribei!; harmonf, co- 

plifled in tbe c«ae of Mr. Whittaker 
•ad Oe Ber. Mr. Hateldine, tzmj 
dupUa at Tonnghoo, Ptgt, 307. 

HiMim of Confin«nee on the above 
(nbject : (tandard of meiAbenUp in 



B of their fUlow- 



notwiOi 

order; the miamoniiy the adraer of 
natiTa chnrdiea, and, except in thrir 
inhncy, ehonld not aet aa paitort 
continned European paiCiwala Imi boen 
injuioii*; natire paiton to be left 
f^ ) tb<nr income lapplementad. If 
nec c waiy, tor a time, on the nndei^ 
■tandtny that dependenoe mnit in dne 
' ana to be 



re in eEcepUonal oaaea; i 



to eeck to elerate 
Church ijaCani; tlinir neeimlialelriliii 
rettined, but tcehnioaUtiea aTolded, 
and the ajitema adapted t« iiliiiaiii 
atancet, 301-313. 
Native ageocT in Tnrkef (lee Tokkt). 

SatlTa ftmtle mlttloiiariei da- 

mrable, Z.«|Ma, 112; peat benefit to 

be espected trom them, ffliprfm, 148 1 

teqnirad in China, opeDinge kit Aem, 

Leetiart, 205 1 aij be of gnat on, 

Lei^tU, 224 ; alK Uimmli. 230. 
Native langDBgai (aee Lasgnagea). 
Native pnaching compared with Ento- 

pean (lae Fraachinf). 
Nbooubo, Can-oM (eee Citlom). 
Negroea of WeM Indie* muaoceaafal M 

teachera in Africa, WtddM, 214. 
NefU, Oemrml, Lmroll, 267 1 Eiwarim, 

347. 
" New* of tbe Chnrche* and Jonmal at 

MiinoDi;" Ita utility. Fariff, B4| 

Hardf. BO ; Zayard, ib. 
Hampapen ; their bwilitiea for adv*M- 

ing the mimJimaiT came, WMtbit,n. 

Penny mimliMary paper propeeeJ) 

GaU, 64 (and eee Phwa). 

New Tork Convention i itaoeeaiioni 

obiect ; plan ; memben ; qiirit i chief 
topic*; raoord,3U,367t reeommand* 
tniaiionaiy initnetion in aeminarlai, 
AmwrelUf, 92. 

Mew ZaALAMo, miedcaary tdbiti in, 
jmiimt, 91. 

Kktolum, OmmtoI, SdnarJm, 347. 

X X 
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JVi/ KofUkf Nehumaht natiYe preacher 

in Imtia, LtupoUf 269. 
NUM^ late JBev. Dr., of Bombaj, Grtm, 

237. 
North American Indian Minioa (lee 

Amxrica). 

O'Mejra, Bm> Dr., on NatiTe Lan- 
gaagea» 33 ; hit remarkable sucoeai in 
■fiqiiiring the difficult language of the 
Bed Indiana of North America, 34. 
Ptcjudioea of the Ojibbeway Indians 
and other North Americana; their 
diagast at European irreverence and 
intemperance ; trade and commerce in 
North Amff^r* iiquriona to the mis- 
iionarj canae, 50. Importance of 
facta in miaaionary addreaaea, 86. 
Sngliah booka dionld be altered in 
tranalation to aoit the native styl^ of 
thought ; illnstrationay 144. In North 
America, natiye agents should not, as 
in India, preserre their native man- 
ners, but adopt those of Europeans, 
who are looked up to bj the American 
Indians; a high degree of education 
not essential ; instance of an ordained 
native ; his high education, combined 
with aptitude for the work, 2*12; his 
experience of the value of some me- 
dical knowledge to all missionaries; 
should be acquired by students, 245. 

Ophthalmia in China, 103 (see Medical 
Missions). 

Ordination of native agents as pastors 
(sec Native agency). 

OsMORNf Btv, G., proposes thanks of 
the Conference to tiie Secretaries, 314 ; 
seconds parting resolution, 317. 

Oxford University (see Universities). 

Page, Lieut. S. F,, account of the 
American Baptist mission to the 
Karens of Tounghoo, under the Rev. 
Mr. Whittaker. The Karens almost 
independent of the Burmese govern- 
ment ; their general system of local 
self-government; its influence in en- 
abling them to render their churches 
self-supporting. Mr. Whittaker's pro- 
cedure, by sending native catcchists 



as pioneers; extraordinary waeoBm; 
its causes; harmony, co-openftion, 
and non-interfierettoe, between Mr. 
Whittaker and the Rer. Mr. Hade- 
dine, the army chaplain at Toaa|^, 
807. 
PiXB8TiNs,misaiona]a; tranalationainto 
the native languages ; eztenaiie car- 
cnlation ; their eiEect in. com 
illustration. Porter, 140. 

Parexital ixifliieiic8 : iti ^ 

candidates for mission ymuk, Omm, 
235 (and see CandidatM for aianm 
work). Exaggeration of wiwinnBry 
dangers, Smitk, 257 ; J/cmw&r, 263. 

Parker, Dr, Peier, medicii nuaionary 
in China, 105. 

Parl»r, Dr. W., of China, Lockimi, 106. 

Parting Besolntion of the Con£ereiicea314. 

Pastors ^ home, ahonld be m^rs 
thoroughly missionary; a miaaioaaiy 
pastor makes a missionnry people; 
illustration, J^dmam, 169, 170 ; 
Green, 77. Ought to use their pulpits 
systematically to inatmct their pet^ 
in the principles and foets of nusaioBS, 
Macfie, 74 ; Green, 76 ; Lewie, 157 ; 
reluctance to use it, Lewie, ib. H^ 
of the clergy much wanted, Layard, 
165; Cather, 168; MacGiU, 174. 
Results of pastoral earnestness, Greeit, 
77; 'Hdman, 170; lidi^eaee, 176. 

Pastoral work, local and itinenry, 
compared, Mullene, 21 ; should not 
fall into the hands of missionaries, ex> 
cept for a time, Trettrail, 280 ; ought 
to be done by natives, ib. ; MulUnt, 
283 ; the missionary not suitable 
for it, StMffh, 293. Reasons for all 
this, Minute, 310. 

Patagonia, the mission described, with 
its peculiar features, Its modes of ope- 
ration, and its progress, Stirling, AO,Al. 

Pathrae, native catechist,'X*«i9w2/, 269. 

Paul, St., his probable imperfection m 
pronouncing the Greek tongue sn 
encouragement to misaionariea in ver- 
nacular preaching, Shaw, 31. 

Pearton, Alejeander^ of China, Jj^kkmi, 
104. 

PiGU (see Kareni). 



PulodiCalB, MMoiIvt; their great 
inportanee I mggeitioiufortbdritjle, 
dukiacMr, and arooUtioDi WiUmf, 
gi (tee Fmt}. 

Penona] ohanctcr of tlia miuiaiuirj ; its 
inpartaoce, JfnUeiu, 17. 

ftnoDil inteTooanc with DttiTei enen- 
tial to acquiring their iangnage (m 
iMogaaget). 

Pubawub: the Cfanrch Himon Oiatt 
He podtion ; the tiUct ; iti noble 
tribn ( ettabliahment of the nuMiaii ; 
iti fbonderi iU miMionariei ; iti 
progicn and inflnmce, Edwarda, 
185-ISS. 

gfmOtr, Dr., an Englidi ontUne of hii 
worlu about to be pabliabed by the 
Chordi Miauonary Sodetjr. 69; very 
deiinble, Douglai, Z'lb ; liia position, 
ooofage, and labaoca at Peabamir, 
BdwatiM, 1B7. 

I^CtlireB, printi, and pictare-cardi. re- 
ooBunended for ichooli, cottagea, and 
dmsing-nMini, Wlaliiig, 61. 

FSetnrea of million acous available for 
aiding (nnda, LtwU, IM, 155. 

Political Bctioa of missionaries oeca- 
Bonally unarndable, Cortfford, U. 

PoLTTdsiA (lee S. S. IsLAHoe). 

FoOTST elaiiBi, nccestitj to addniH mis- 
nonary eBbrta to them, Cbn^hrd, 
43. 

Porter, Rn. J. L., misBions in Pa- 
lestine ; tncta in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Armcaian ; effect of tramlations 
in makiag conTerta; eiamplet, 140. 
American miaidans hold simoltaneoui 
monthly pnyer-meetinss throoghoat 
the vorld ; their effect very eacou. 
nging, 1 1 2. 

PrajB-.meetingi, on each morning of tlie 
Conference, 11. 109, 191, 277. Not 
anfficiently employed for miaiiDnary 
parpMes, WMlinf, 63; Htbtrl, 78; 
Woodm^t, 7S; Latnbt, 83. Mi- 
nute on Second Sewon of Coobr^ 
cnce, 99 ; of American misaiona held 
dmnltaneondy nianthly throngliout 
Oa worid, Porttr, 172; their impor- 
tinee in raiHng miaiaa candidatni 
icndti at Cambridge, nfcomj, »4. 
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Chritt'a nimimand tn^rny for labonr. 
•Ti, IfaddeU, 2M. Prayer-meeliBg* 
and mi^onary sermoni determined to 
be held thronghont the world in behalf 
of misriooa in Janoary, 1861, 260. 

Freadung, aatlTe and EnropOB aim- 
pared, Whitltmwe, ti ; JfaUeu, 2i ; 
why the latter !■ better mn em b ei o d by 
dkildren, Hardgy ib.; Singk, 26; 
SiHh, 27. The miaMonary listened to 
•a attoatinly aa the natiTC, Lti^lt, 
222. 

Preaching, JAwl* <m, S6. 

PraliminarymeetingaftlieConfirenea.IO- 

Presa, The ; its opportnmtiei lor ad- 
TancingthamiBsiODBryianBe, WMtimg, 
61. Penny miasionsry newspaper and 
a Quarterly Review proposed, Gabb, 
64 J ira<Ue//,6G; A9in,66;CNitoi, 
68 ; Smilk, 69. MiarionaiT peri- 
odicals, their importance; their in- 
fi»iai chuvcter ; " Chnrch Mieitonaij 
IntcWgencer" an eiception; desira- 
Inlity of the propoaed Quarterly Be- 
nnr, SmilA, 69. Ber. T. Smidi's 
eens nr e objected to aa too aweefdog, 
Sommillt, 71 ; HAmaa. 72 ; 7Vn- 
trail, 73. Value of penny periodicals; 
expense and difficulty of prododng s 
Quarterly ReTiew, Tidman, 72. 
" Misnooary Herald" describeil and 
defended; its drcnlation, lYeitrail, 
73. Infonnation sbonld be tcad from 
the polpit on the Sabbath; apadal 
pqwra should be printed to cany Aa 
oat, Ma^e. 74. Objections to Oer. 
T. Smith's strictnres ; defence of Free 
Church pablieationg; their circulation ; 
proposed Qnarteriy adrisable. if prac- 
ticatde, TinredU, 75, Proposed Qnar- 
terlj Reriew secondary to smaller pub- 
licatioos,&mfA,76, Further objections 
t« the Re*. T. Smith'i ilrietoraa, 
Orttn, 77. Value of the " JuTonile 
Inatntctor" and the " Cbnicb Mis- 
■onary Record," CrwB, 77 ; Wood- 
raofft, 78. InSnence of "JarcniJe 
Instructor," Lmn*. 79; Hufkit, 80. 
Effect of cheap papers on nusaionary 
fund*; theii laijo ctrcnlation in the 
Uakod FreabytarianChnrdi, MteOai, 
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80. Importance of eheap papen , and 
also a high-class Review, Latrob9, 82. 
A good weekly paper better than a 
monthly or a magnificent quarterly, 
Towers, 83. Best coarse to improTc 
existing papers ; discretion of editors; 
their omission to report the trials of 
missionaries detrimental to the 
Fbrdpee, 84. Kind of 
most acceptable from missionaiies ; 
fiicts and indxvidnal cases of ancoess 
and faihire most desirable, JItillMt, 
85, 86. The '* Evangelical Christen, 
dom" to be sent to all mission sta- 
tions; qnarterliea losing inflnenee 
compared with good weeklies, Stemu, 
89, 90. Value of the cheaper special 
periodicals, but desirability of a general 
high-class misnon periodical (IHmmte 
on Second Session), 93, 94; in Turkey, 
271. 

Press, The Native, in India, statistics 
of, Usetf, 127. Press intestine; its 
activity, successful results, illustrative 
anecdotes, Poritr, 140. Vernacular 
Christian literature, 151. Its influence 
in raising candidates for misnon work, 
SmUh, 238. Should aid in raising mis- 
sion candidates of a high religious stan- 
dard. Swam, 252. 

Prints, picture-cards, and pictsree, re- 
commended for distribution, WkUing, 
61. 

Pjt/ rc0^ it Pf i^> G. , nativeagency in the 
South Sea Missions; its extensive and 
successful employment; some agents 
had little instruction besides the native 
tongue; several colleges established; 
in Tahiti and Fqi success equally 
great ; native evangelists of different 
denominations should not work on the 
same spot, 221-222. 

Private prayer essential to foster a mis- 
sionary spirit. Whiting, 60. 

ProfessorBhips, missioDaiy, essential 

in theological institutions, TVeedte. 
90; £'o«R«nn7ie,92. Theological pro- 
fessors cannot teach everything, and 
should be aided by the most able 
missionaries to lecture on their special 
departments, Baplee, 93. Their im- 



portance in aid of die 
158. 
Pbookammbs of SsMIOlffAI. 

IN08 OF CONFCRBHCS, fiflt, 15; 

second, 58 ; tiiird, 109 ; fourth, 152; 
ilfUi, 191 ; sUth, 232 ; sevesitk, 278. 

Public Mbbttwg at the doee of Uie 
CowFBBBKCB, 2. Eqpoit d speechet, 
318-363. 

Peblie schools, strong misaioiiery q^ 
existing in them ; neoeseity for foster- 
ing it, Wkiiing, 247. 

Polpit, The, its powerfol iofloaiee on 
the missionary cause, WkiHm§,€l, Not 
tufidently used for miesiiwwry pur- 
poses, liixfii^ 74 ; Grtes, 76 ; IFestf- 
ro^e, 78 ; lAJtnka^ 83. Vaots frsm, 
as well as fkom platforaiv Gs^pMI, 
88. Jtfifiiile on Second Session, 95. 
How best to render it «vailahle by 
improved education of pastors, Lmk, 
158; Xoyenf, 165; OUAcr, 16i; 
TUnum, 169 ; TWedSe, 171 ; ftelf, 
172; MacOili, 174; 7«er*«rml76; 
Edwardet, 178. Other ekfane snm- 
times impede pastorel eflbrtsv Cbm- 
fird, 175. Its power to nim can- 
didates for mission woikt Gintm, 234. 
Should aid in raising mil 
dates of e U^ rdigbaa 
Bw&m, 252 (see alee CeBdMaftse far 
mission work). 

Qualifications of themisrfonafy, Jkftrfliaf , 
18-22. 

" Quarterly Review," its improved tone 
on missions, Hardy^ 90. Prop osed 
Missionary Review (see Review)^ 

Rattray, Rev, C, eflTect of total absd* 
nence in increasing mission ftnsds; in 
his own field all new n bs ioi mri et 
abstainers, 171. 

Reading-books, picture-cards, fte., for 
schools on missionary subjeeta recom- 
mended, Whiting, 61. 

Red Indian language, its diilloulty, 33. 
Remarkable success of the Rer. Dr. 
O'Mearain acquiring it, O'AfAme, 34. 

** Religion," literal meaning of the word, 
Baylee, 133. 
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fictoliition of frelcome on opening the 
Conference, 12. 

Review, MisBionary Quarterly, rag- 

gested to be of fint-cUss character, 
Gakb, 65 ; CuUen, 68 ; Smith, 69 ; 
WmdieU, 65; Aiy/ce, 66; formerly 
• ptopoecd by Mr. Isaac Taylor, Smiih, 
■ 70; expense and difficnlty of pro- 
dodng it, I%dman, 72 ; can only be 
lor the lew, TrmtraU, 74; adTisable, 
if pnctioahle, Twtedie, 75 ; second- 
ary to smaller publications, Smith, 
76; secondary to cheap papers, 
HMfkm^ 80; Lainbe, 82. Propoeed 
Befissrdesirabk, and should treat of all 

. Christian misBions in a Ugh-daas man- 
ner* Jifimi/e, 96. 

BciviswSf improved tone of the " Edin- 
borgk" end '« tearterly," Mardp, 90. 
Qnirtsrlies loaing inflnenoe; weeklies 
Jiscve men eflect, StHm§, 90. 

lUrivnl, the receat, Tftsrtem, 260. 

« 

8gilon^ tiieir Tidons eondnct in foreign 
seapM Is an obetsde to missjonsi Loch- 
Urt,lO%. JtefMMn,275. 

** SmattB" (see Modem « saints ">. 

'f MuTrnf BBUSiOBflryf TFttbrtMf 252* 



tobe paid bjtheir 
280; mqrbe 
by a Society lor a time, tin the dwfdi 
is strong, JfUlnis, 200; prsetiee in 
the WfJufSB misshins is Ccyloa, 
JZsrdSrf 201; in Ofisaay of aetiTe 
pffeaehen» II. a rnon^ 5taM^ 204 ; 
principle that itgalates the 



Brahmins, MoaHiett and Pan^Bts, 

' ^11^218. fai Amoyt Jlsriear, 231. 

Salaafteacta 

of India 

(oeelwiA). 
Sahswioi laLAvaa; 

of laisshiBS thcsa; aD the popalatioa 

are ChrisHaas; the 
to 



oavyealf WmT*^ JaaMasSf 200 % Ww&f 2H7. 
9tM Qaalsp the 
300. 



Schools, iit home, their £M»lities for ad- 
yancing the missionary cause; mode 
of rendering them ayailable, Whiting , 
61. CooTcrts supported by them; this 
movement commenced in Scotland, 
Akjfafuler,S9M7. Masters of Sunday- 
schools, and teachers of Bible-dasses, 
fresh in their youthful zeal, desirable 
as missionaries, Maegowan, 252. In 
India (see Ikdia, and Candidates for 
mission worlc). 

School-books and pictures to be made 
available for nuaskm ftmds, Ltwi$, 
154. 

ScoTTfJUv, 0.t suggests a simultaneous 
pulpit appeal throughout Christendom, 
without collections, 172. Missionary 
work not extraneous, but the ordinary 
work of the church; error on this point 
the csuse of its neglect; no distinc- 
tion bc t aee n home and foreign work ; 
ol^eetions of parents to a Div^call in 
childien; disastrous results ;Wesleyan 
aMdeofproeeeding with youth; their 
fr a m i natio ae and adnrissioa toTheo- 
k>gicsl InsCitatkai; edacatioa there the 
same for hoaie as for foreign work, ex- 
osptas tohmguage, Ac.; his personal 
ezpeiieaee; Ue sobs and a daaghter 
devoted to foreign wissioai, 249, 250. 

8€tMtr,Rm.J^ on vanawaiar preach- 
iiigt40. 

SemtUer foauly, Ortm, 237. 

Sccretanre to the CouforeaeCy their ap* 
pohrtiaant, 10; vote ofthaaks to them; 
reply by Bev. G. D. Callea, 314. 

occosM Geactai Ai^er-aMstaig, 109« 

occosM Missioaary Sureaf 181. 

Saeoad Scaiioa of Coaforcaee, 58. 

8eoaier cai^eoyaMaK of ausswaarics. 
WkUimman, 24 ; IfallMS, ib.; WKm, 
25; Lemp^lM. 

Ss f a a i p o re a risriea (sse laaiA). 

Scnaoas an behalf of MimieM to be 
pwethed throaghoat the world fai 
iaaaery, 106l,140(seePdpitappasb>. 

Itaveath Seedaa of Ceaforaaes, 277. 

SHMfrBMBvmtf Mmi tf^ Ckmnmm of 
fahfie Masliag tamhretfiag the Cea* 
; his Lordship's 

oadM 
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natioiial fTiiod of all bnndMi of Uie 
Chri8tuuiidiiirdi,321. ProieiitiKMition 
of tho world; only a fractioii of its 
people Chriidaiu; our natianal re- 
■poiuibility, 322. Union now ezuting 
among all branchea of the dmrdi; 
noatralitj in religion inyoaiibit, 324. 
India a peculiar ficUL for miiirinnary 
operationa; itnraat be ChriaHaniiad ; 
attadc of error aaneoeaaary aa defeaee ; 
favourable openings to tbe worid gener- 
ally; conflicta in pr o g r aaa ; jodgmenta 
impending; n e ce aaity fbr exertion to 
procure acceptance, 325, 326. At Pub- 
lic Meeting, letnma 'dianka, 362. 

8a A Wf JBeo. IF.» aiaiflBrity of miarionary 
eiqpetience in India and Aficiea; im- 
portanoe of a knowledge of natlYe 
langnagea; the difficulty of Ita aoqmre- 
ment, and modea of attaining it, 29. 
Addreaaon'^MiaaionainSouth Africa." 
Range of nwaaiona mry cxtenaive; 
proeecnted byTariooa Sodetiea; auc- 
ceaafiil resnlta; trandationa of the 
Scripturea ; 18,000 oommunioanta, 
20,000 achool-duldren, and, in all, 
100,000 natzre Chriattans, 189. Con- 
Terta ought not to be hindered or 
troubled by mere technieaKtieg, but 
miaaionariea ahoold teach the eyatems 
they prefer; if not, it would lead to 
Congregationalism ; missionariea re- 
sponsible to the churchea they repre- 
aent, 289, 290. 

SiBxniA, miaskmary ezperienoea in, 
Swm, 37. 

Similarity of miaaionary experience in 
different dimes, Shaw, 29. 

Singh, Reft, B, L,, natire agency com- 
pared with European, 26; natiTO 
tranalationa of tiie Bible, ib.; best 
executed by trained natiTes; diaracter 
of vernacular literature, 1 29. Account 
of the Free Church Mission in Cal- 
cutta; its aucceaa among Jews, 180, 
181. His personal history, his edu- 
cation, acquirement of religious know- 
ledge; influence of Mr. Donald Mac- 
leod's example ; embraces Christianity; 
missionary exertions. Affecting his- 
tory of a Hindoo gid; her mother's 



death by eholefa; the diild mmihf 
Dr. Sutton; the ChiiatMn cdneslni 
mid teaching in foanle acboola; her 
nantage to the Bev. B. L. ttai^, 
183. BrahininamidMonbriea,m]n- 
diftt though few, moat leemed aad in- 
flnential; rdied upon by t^ p e ople ; 
much learning not foqnirad to pnach 
to the rural people, bet very oeoeaary 
to contend with tbm feamed healhen; 
example; difienntmodeof desdngwkh 
Hiadooa mid Mahomaaedana; Seotch 
ayatem of Hebrew and Gieek edoeatmn 
in India too low. fialaiiea of native 
agenta; hia own, ^ n^eea per menth 
andahouae; dreunMnDoea cm which 
aalaries should depend; oneimportnt 
pinnt is, what tiw natife dnunchea can 
pay; highest daaa of {Mraadtera reeeire 
from 100 to 150 nqpeea per maoAi 
second dasa, 60 to 80; third dsas, 
16 to 30; foorth daaa, 10 to 20; 
Moulviea and Brahmins get from 5 to 
20 rupeea, with many widitiona at 
fisasta and eeieflftoniala; adariaa of 
prindpal pundila depend on their 
dasaes and rdation to wealthj hea- 
then, 216-219. Siqypoited by Mr. 
Donald Madeod, LeupoHy 266. Con- 
verta not mnch mtevesfeed m denomi- 
nationB; they paas from one dmich 
to another, only to be more useAd; 
no church in Bengal adf-a np p o it in g; 
oonverta nearly all ryota or peaaants, 
very poor, oppressed by lan^ywoerf, 
and unable to aid the dmrdi; verna- 
cular schools would devate the ir a t a tus; 
a Society should be formed to protect 
them from of^reanon; miaaionaiies 
ahould not be pastors; evils of the 
aystem; church buildings too expen- 
sive, 294. 

Sixth Session of Conference, 232. 

Bmitb, Rev. T., native compared with 
European agency ; Medical Missions, 
27. Inferior character of missiooary 
periodicals ; the " Church Missionary 
Intelligencer" an exception ; a Quar- 
terly Review desirable, 69. Quarteriy 
Review secondary to amaller publica- 
tions, 76. Paper on ** MissioxAnr 
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SvucATioii,^ 118-I2S (fee Mis- 
flkmaiy edncatioii). Obstedei to 
<>bliliiiiig candidates for miMkni wofk ; 
fsrental iafluaioe; how to be dealt 
niih ; it often arises from a miscon- 
49eptioB of perils to be enoonntered, 
ftwn cfimate and otiwr causes ; dis- 
taste for special fields in missionaries 
Uwiusclv es ; men shonld feel bound to 
serre anywhere; should not fed as 
■nidng sacrifices, bat as selecting ttue 
departments thej are best fitted for ; 
preparatory home experience desirable ; 
pastors becoming missionaries would 
fasfo a good effect, 257-269. 

Smtik, Bb9, — , Benares, Lempolt, 223. 

Social interoonne, its opp o rt uni ties for 
adTandng the misrionary canse, 
WhUmff, 61. 

Soirta, missionary, prooeefings at, first 
99 ; second, 181 ; tiih<d, 266. 

SomaRTTLLB, Jtev. Hr., misdonaiy sac- 
cess ikt work of the Spirit ; dependent 
oo piety at home; rerirals at home 
bring veriralB abroad, 52. Objeetsto 
tiie Ber. Thos. Smitii's censure of the 
m iMiouaiy press, 71. United Presby- 
terian Chuich has ordered missionary 
lusttwli on to be given by theological 
pffofBM0f9,91. New Toric Missionary 
Co ufci e uo e adrised the same coarse, 
92. Importance of missionary pro- 
fiBssoTihips, 92. Academic and theo- 
lo^oal education of tiie minister and 
the missionary is the ssme; an idea 
cbMi in America Ihat, in England, the 
latter is inferior in status to the for- 
mer; moial position of the missionary 
lii^mr tiian diat of tiie home woricer; 
men without academical Imowledge, 
but trained in missionary colleges and 
ordained, are they eligible on return 
as home ministers ? 247, 248. Mores 
porting Resc^ntion. Feelings inspired 
by the meetings ; presence and fruit of 
the Spirit ; unanimity on great prin- 
ciples ; the prospects before us, 315, 
316. 

South India Missionary Conference ; its 
proceedings; its record; narratiTes of 
^be various misaions; subjects dis- 
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cussed; statisticBltdileB; vahieoflhis 
record} 873. 
South Ska Islands, miarionary opera- 
tions in. If n/idif, 23. Character of the 
people, WaUaee, 68 ; of tiie mtssionSy 
WhUimg, 51 ; extent and examples of 
tlieir success, Tidmam, 54 ; sununary 
of it, in the four dnef Societies, Jfid- 
iauy 332, 333. Success of natire 
agency, J Mrt n ihe r, 206 ; Priiehard, 

• 

221 ; in Samoa and Fiji, Pritehard, 
ib. ; natiTc agency in Taluti, Tidmam, 
225 ; in Samoa, ib. 

Special appeals for particular missions; 
thdr influence in raising candidates 
for mission work, GreeHf 235 (see 
Candidates for misrion woric). 

St.Aidan's College, Birkenhead, founded 
by the Rer. Dr. Baylee (see Bd tlsb, 
Rev. Dr,), 

St. John's Wood JuTcnile Association; 
its extent and usefolness, Hngkm, 79. 

STEdNSf Rev. Dr,t appointed on Ex- 
ecutiye Committee, 10 ; and as Joint- 
Secretary and Eiditor, 11. Infinma* 
tion should be sent to missionaries ; 
the'* ETangelical Christendom" to be 
sent to all mission stations, 89. Quar- 
teriyReriews losing influence; sudi a 
perMical as &e " Saturday Reriew " 
preferable, 90. 

Stewards of Conference, Tote of thanks 
to them for serrices, 313. 

SriBLFitOf Rev, W, H., special drcnm- 
stanoes of the Patagonian ndsskm, 
with particular reference to their un- 
written language, 40, 41. 

Stories at Missionary Meetings usefol, 
Mullene, 86. 

Stow ELL, Rev. Canons hU Addrem at 
Public Meeting; congratulations on 
harmony and unanimity; native agency 
to be enlarged ; forther opening of the 
mission - field ; liberality should be 
extended in proportion; appeal to the 
wealth of LiTerpool and Mandiester; 
enlargement in deroting missionaries ; 
necessity of preacliing and prayer, tiiat 
reviyal may come at home and abroad, 
355-360. 

SruBStNW, Rev, Isaac, his experience 
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of twentj-four years in Oiiuay the 
■eat of the idol Juggemaat; the 
miaiion imall, but Terj luocessfiil; 
jealous DAtiTe preachers trained ; the 
best of than converted in matore age ; 
their stipend 1^ per month; their 
operations tended by the local mis- 
sionaries; importance of Temacolar 
tongue to missionaries and their 
wiyes; its knowledge enforced on 
dvilians by GoTemment, 202-204. 

Sabscriptions for foreign missions ; gross 
amomnt annually, 600,000/., MaeOill, 
82. 

Sabscriptions (see Contributions for 
mission work). 

Saccesses of xnodemmiBsions, w^ii- 

mg, 50; T%dman, 53, 225; MulltnM, 
332, 333; among Englishmen abroad. 
Candy, 44; Damdmm, 47. 

SuoDEN, Bsv, J.f the rdatiTe import- 
ance of vernacular and English schools 
in India; best Christian literature 
prepared by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans ; the Hey. W. H. Drew, his funi- 
liarity with the Tamil language; value 
of native female missionaries, 147, 148. 
Paramount claims of mission service ; 
desirable that all home pastors should 
have foreign experience ; felt himself, 
in a military sense, ** degraded'' from 
mission to home work ; Societies might 
invite young pastors to go out, 259. 
Suggests an address to all native 
diurches, on self-support, temperance, 
&c. In teaching missionaries on points 
of church government, the drftctt 
of systems should be pointed out 
as well as their mmiti; too much 
£uniliarity with natives deprecated, 
303. 

Sunday-schools, their large contribu- 
tions for missionary purposes, Hugke$, 
80. Converts supported by them ; the 
movement commenced in Sootlam**, 
AUxamder, 89 How to be made 
available for mission funds, Lewit, 
154. Desirable at mission stations, 
SivaUow, 206. Their power to raise 
candidates for mission work, Gtmii, 
235 ; number of teachers and scholars. 



236 (see also Candidates for misoou 
work). 

Sunday-schools and Bible-dasies ; their 
importance in raising misiiion candi- 
dates, Woodroqffie, 256. 

Superintendents and advisers of native 
teachers ; modem missionaries as ex* 
amples, MullenM^ 23. 

Surgery in China, 101 (see liedksl 
Missions). 

Ac/ton, thelate Rn. Dr.,182(aee Sikgb). 

Sw ALLOW t C.,£fg.,eraployment of native 
females as evangelists ; introdoction 
of the Sunday*BchooI system in mis- 
sions desirable, 206. 

Swan, JUv. TT., on the study of native 
languages; its importanoe to itine* 
ratmg misrionaries ; requirements of 
others for translating, &e., 37. Press 
and pulpit should aid in raisiBg 
spiritual missionaries ; ahighrdligioas 
standard of qualification shouUl be 
maintained, 252. 

Systems of heathenism compared with 
barbarism ; their respective difikwltirs 
to the missionaiy, WtUUtet, 67. 

Systematic giving (see Liberality). 

Tahiti mission, its success, PrUchard, 

221. Increase of converts after the 

ezpulrion of English missionaries; 

a proof of the importance of native 

agents, TidmtMt 225. 
Tahitian converts, neglected in Sa^and, 

Hnghet, 46. 
Tbntil language, written and qwkan ; their 

differences; difficolty of the latter; 

illustrative anecdote, WaUomf 36. 
Taylor, Mr, haae, his proposal for a 

Quarteriy Review; plan aban d oned; 

its proposed revival, Smiik, 70 ; Ifd- 

tnan, 72. 

Theological insiiiations, want of 

missionary professorships at, TV p ee dbV , 
90. Christian missions should be 
brought systematically before students. 
Minute on Second Session, 94. 
Wesleyan: education of candidates 
for mission work, .Seoit, 249, 250. 
Church Missionary College at Isling- 
ton: course of examination and edn- 
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cmtion, TUcomb, 254 (see Papers and 
remarks hj Green, Baylee, Somer^ 
viile ! tee also Candidates for mission 
wosk; and see Colleges). 

Third General Prayer-meeting, 191. 

Third Missionarj Soir^, 266. 

TUrd Session of Conference, 109. 

TaoRBVBiti Bev, D., necessity of pnlpit 
appeals; extent of Christian obliga- 
tions with regard to contributions not 
■o eiacdj defined as nnder Patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensations ; Christians 
ought to giTe more than was then 
giren; weeUy gifts enforced by the 
Apostles, 176, 177. '* How far is it 
possible and adTisable to induce men 
and women of private fortune to de- 
mote thonselTes to missionary work ? " 
Missions should not be treated as 
the Church's eitra work only, but a 
poaittTe duty of all classes ; indiyidual 

- reqMMisibili^ the grand secret of suc- 
ceas ; all theological should be also mis- 
sionary professors; analogy between 
misaiiniary and miUtary life, 261, 262. 

TiDMAN, Bmt, Dr., his addresses to the 
Conlisrenoe : in proposing opening Re- 
solution of mutual welcome, 12 ; de- 
niea the fiulnre of missions, 53 ; their 
soooea in India, Polynesia, and Africa, 
A3-* 55; admits the neglect of the 
home diurch, 64. Missionary peri- 
odicals ; ralue of penny publications ; 
ciqienM and difficulty of starting a 
Quarterly Reriew, 72. Ministers should 
be more missionary, by frequent pulpit 
teadiing, without collections ; a good 
cause brings money, 169. The in- 
crease of oouTcrts in Tahiti and Mada- 
gaaoar, when the European missionaries 
were ezpeUad, a proof of the import- 
ance of nathre agency, 225, 226. 

TuBB&A DSL FuBOO, SiMinff, 41. 

"Tfanes" and other dewspapers, their 
imptored tone on missionary subjects, 
Jittroj^f 90. 

TiirMByxu.T, missionary work in, Aful- 
Um»y 23; churches in, 284; natires 
omainea, aod* 

TtTCOUBf M»9, J. H.f importance of 
pf«yer«meeting8 in raising mission 



candidates ; result at Cambridge ; ef- 
fect of local interest in a particular 
mission-field; course of examination 
of candidates in the Church Missionary 
Society described, 254, 255. In the 
Church Missionary Society all churches 
are built by private funds. English 
Church systems must be reproduced 
abroad, with due elasticity and lati- 
tude to suit them to circumstances. 
Different Societies, working together, 
should act on the principles of non- 
interference and co-operation; all 
missionaries labour in a common cause ; 
and it would be well if native churches 
could be made Catholic and unsec- 
tarian, 299, 300. Vernacular and 
itinerating preaching in India; reflex 
influence of Europeans there; em- 
ployment of converts in aid of mis- 
sions, 48. Missionary teaching not 
wanting in Cambridge University; 
sermons on missions ; annual work by 
the Christian Advocate; lectures by 
Divinity professor; exertions of students 
in the cause ; attendance at meetings 
of a Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Sodety; missionary reading-room; 
University Prayer-union; missionary 
professorship neither possible nor ne- 
cessary, 93, 94. His Paper on "Mis- 
sionary Education," 123-127 (see 
Missionary education). 

Tithes, TJkorhum, 177. 

Tongues, the gift of, as exercised by the 
Apostles, Show, 31. 

TotfSBa, Rev. J., a good weekly news- 
paper preferable to a monthly or quar- 
terly missionary organ, 83. 

Tracts, their sale in parts of India more 
effective than gratuitous distribution 
(see India and Press). 

Trade, its spread in North America in- 
jurious to the missionary cause, 
O* Meant, 50. 

Training schools in India (see India). 

Translation (see Bible and Languages). 

Tbbstrail, Rev. F., on missionary 
periodicals ; objects to Rev. T. 
Smith's strictures on them ; defends 
the Baptist Missionary Magazine ; ita 
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large etrodatioii, 73. Miakmaiies 
8h<mld be enngeBsts, not pestors ; 
tiie Sevunpore mlMioii acted on this 
prfaoiple,alM>dMtetI>6i]ii; tfaelatter 
hat reooveted efaioe tiie mntiiiy, and is 
p ro ap ero u a; cony e rt a in rwal dbtricta 
made duelly by natives. Jamaica 
Institntion is not, as stated, a failnre; 
tiiongb tome afents liave proved want- 
ing in qnalifications ; Wesleyan local 
preachers the ** native agents " of 
England, 219, 220. Baptist mission, 
aries oecnpy a higher statos than their 
own ministers ; process for their ad- 
mission to colleges, and tests for their 
selection to missionary work; many 
zealous bat nntralned applicants re- 
jected ; more diifieult to preach to 
diildren or to tlie ignorant tiian to 
tile wise; donbtfol candidates are re- 
ferred to their pastor, who some- 
times em in his recommendation; 
pastors themselves sometinies invited 
to masion woiiE, and generally success- 
fill; importance of candidate's hedth ; 
City missionaries and British school- 
masters good candidates; their re- 
tnmed missionaries fodly eligible as 
pastors at home ; examplea, 251, 252. 
His Paper *'On Native Churches '' 
(see Native churches), 279-283. 

Trials and failures (see Failures). 

Tucker, H, C, Btq., conductor of pre- 
paratory arrangements, 2; appointed 
on Executive Committee, 10 ; and as 
Joint-Secretary and Editor, 11. Spread 
of Government education by village- 
schools in India ; necessity of introduc- 
ing the Christian elements into them ; 
his training institution at Benares; 
successful introduction of Bible read- 
ing ; Government training institutions, 
139, 140 ; at Sigra, LeupoU, 267. 

Tucker, Rev, J. R., Address " On 
Missions in Turkey." American Mis- 
sion established thirty years ; Turkish 
Missions' Aid Society formed to sup- 
port it ; slow but steady progress ; 
perseverance and its reward; exten- 
sive operations of the mission press ; 
numerous works original and transla- 



tions into Turkish, AfwnJiii, Bdg^ 
lisBt Greek, Syiiae, and Anhic; 
adiools, male and female; Miife 
agency and native chnrdiei; theie- 
prodoctive principle; akiw p io gte a 
and ultimate proqierity of 
under a converted AimeniBn ; 
medan Ctovemment and Gr e ek ani 
Armenian Chnrchea gtimnhitBd by 
Christian efforts; fimaaof tim Saltsn 
permitting con v ers i oa to Quiatiairiity; 
its extraordinary effects; tiie SooieCf 
has sixty native ageafts, 270-291. 

TuRKXT, the Christian press, itsaelivity 
and suoeessful results, Ppr/cr, 140,271. 
American missions in, Birdk, 215, 
216. Missions in; Amenean iniisionn 
and Turkish Miadons' Aid Soefatj 
(see Tucker), 

TwEEDtEt Rmf, Dr., on wrisskwry 
periodical pnblications; obfectiaBB to 
Rev. T. Smith's stricturea on them; 
defisnce of Free Chnrdi peri od icsls; 
proposed Qoarteriy advimiUe, If prac- 
ticable, 75. Misaionsuy pr o fa aso r - 
sh%»s needed in u ni v e r a it i ea, eoDeges, 
and other theological JuamntieB s ; 
missionary subjects essential to the 
student'a education, 90. Principles 
of the Free Church not tedndcalities, 
in the mode of ordination of c on fe iU 
objected to by Mr. MoHens (see 
Native churches), the Presbytery of 
Calcutta acted on the aut hority of the 
General Assembly, and oonld not alter 
the form ; the ordained oonrerts were 
attached to the principlea of the 
Church, 297. 

UniverBitiOB of Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Dublin, Titewnh, 93 ; their power to 
raise candidates for miaaion vroric, 
Green, 235 (see Candidates for mimkm 
work). Strong missionary spirit exkt- 
ing in them, which should be fostered. 
Whiting, 247. Many missionaries 
have lately proceeded from them, 
Loyard, 253 ; Tilcomb, 254. 

Vaccination in China, 103 (see Me£cal 
Missions). 



TdMCvlu Ednoilioii Sodet; fcr Indis, 

I knowledge of than (ace 

Tenueolar pn»cbing {tee PrMcliiiig}, 
JAd/m, SO, 21 (na Lugnaga}. 

Tiiitiiig Irom hoiue to hotice, AfK/ItM, 
21 ; Son^, 43. 



|e-«Eboob in India (we Ini 



A). 



W4PD»tt, Sev. H. M., OB Isngnagts 
and itiueradag ; no general rate sp- 
pBeable ; Talna of eeotnl itatioiu and 
fteqaentlociUnaU; oocaiionil value 
of interpreten, and of teactiiag Eng- 
Uth, 39. Miuionar; periodicata, 65. 
Contrifantion ■ duty, not a mere feel- 
ing ; neccMitf for catting down Ini- 
iiries to aid the eaiue. 177. African 
and WeM Indian misaioQB; natiie 
■g«ner often eraplajed too loon ; eom- 
partttre advantage! of yoongcr and 
older agenti; tnth neeeanry aeoofdiug 
to eircomitanou ; high edocetioD not 
III I riaarj , but, aa at liDme> the teaeher 
■honld be laperior to the tangbt; 
nogroei tninsd in Wett lodieii Qntuc- 
ceMfbl in Afiioii egenti ihauld be 
trained where the; are to act j yenu- 
cnlar knowledge eaaential, bnt Eog- 
litb uHtnl ; natiTe teachers in Aftica 
moitclodia partiallj, if only for ie- 
eene; ; well-trained nativea the beat 
tranalaton of the Word, 213, 214. 
Chriit'a command to pray for la- 
boorera, 256. Miauon chnrchea, when 
lelf-iopporting, ahoold be left entirely 
to themaelvea ; haa aliraja endeavour- 
ed to promote ulf-goverDment ; Eng- 
Uab ajitems ahoold be carried out 
without reference to their historical 
elementi, 306. 

Wailacb, Rn. J., tbe reapectiTe difG- 
cnltiea preaeoted b; organised sya- 
tems of heatbeaiain, and b; compara- 
tive barboriam ; socceaa greater with 
the litter; illnstrationa from India, 
Cejion, and the Karsna, 67. Separate 
Christian villages, where a few eon- 



they ahoold 
mix with the pet^ gcMaaUj, 287. 

WdtTOH, JUb, J., interpreten and 
native langnagea, 35. Eo^ish lehooli 
in Ceylon ; thnr BQCcess in training 
native Christians ; the Amencan Mis- 
■ion School abandoned, but reopeaed 
vrith great aneeaas by a coniert ; the 
Bible read in all Qoverament schools 
in Ceylon ; Hie teodm not always 
Christians; natore of sdiool -books ; 
elTeets of caste axclnaiveneaa, 137- 
139. Present method of training na- 
tive agenti in India deatroji their 
nadonality ; they ahould retain tbdr 
native habits ; the miasionary will not 
be alwnya needed, therefore the conn- 
try most be left to well-trained native 
tfachera, 224. 

Wealthy peraona U> be Indaced to de- 
vote themaelre* to missionary work ; 
thur doty ss common membcn of tha 
Church, Tttorbmrn, 2S1. 

Welcome, Reaolation of, at the opening 
of the Conference, 12. 

Wetlon, Dr., medical miaaionary in 



Chin< 



105. 



a principle of his. 



Wales, Sea. Joh*. i 
Smilh, 258. 

Wetleyan examinatioDa of candidatat i 
edncation in Theological Inatitntlon, 
Seolt, 249, 250 (see Candidates for 
miasion work). 

Wesleyon local preacher* analogoua to 
the " native agents " of foreign mil- 
lions, Treilmil, 220. 

West Indies, Socceaa of misaiona in, 
Cornferd, 43 ( the Christian negroos 
in, W^hiling, SI ) JfuZ/mt, 333. 

Weatmioster Confe«aion and Catcrblama, 
Baylet, 66. 

Whteler, Colonel, Leupoll, 267. 

WniTtsii, Rev. J. B., on the nnmber of 
Sible tranxlaliona and of converted 
heathens in modem timea; the «ac- 
txfit of miaaiona eqnol to that of the 
Apostles I inoreaoe of native agenti, 
60; hia Paper "On the BestMeani 
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INDEX. 



of exciting and maintaining a Mis- 
sionary Spirit," 58-64. Want of in- 
formation for polpit ministry beyond 
existing publications ; maps issued 
and preparing by Church Missionary 
Society to include the whole mission- 
field ; systematic giving, weekly offer- 
ings, thank-offerings, 173. Great cau- 
tion necessary in accepting or reject- 
ing candidates; some rejected who 
have since become eminent at home ; 
others accepted on second application ; 
better to rqect a good than accept a 
bad man; missionaries should cor- 
respond with boys in their old schools 
at home ; strong missionary spirit in 
Unirersities and public schools, which 
should be fostered, 246, 247. 

WkUiaier, lUo, Mr,, of Burmah, Page, 
308. 

Wbittemore, Rev, W, 3f., secular em- 
ployment of missionaries ; natiTe com- 
pared with European preaching, 24, 2&. 

WilUame, late Rev, John, Hugkee, 47 ; 
TreetraU, 252. 

WollB^, ^'9 l>i> proposal to open the 
Universities to the Oriental churches, 
215, 216. 

Wong-Junf Dr., medical missionary in 
China, 105. 



WooDFdLL, Henry, Beg., appointedon 
Executive Conunittee, 10. 

WboDROopPE, Rev. Canon, importance 
of periodical devotional meetings; 
success of the ** Juvenile Instructor " 
and other cheap periodicals, 78. Col- 
lectors' poundage a question for Lon- 
don committees ; expenses saved by 
hospitality of friends, 165. Impoit- 
ance of Sunday-schools and Bible- 
classes in raising mission candidates, 
256. 

Working-parties (see Ladies' working- 
parties). 

Written and spoken languages in In£a ; 
their differences, Waiton, 35. 



» 



RichmoBd't, 



«« Young Cottager/ 
(TMeara, 144. 

Toung Men's Christian Assodations; 
their power to raise candidates for 
mission vrork. Green, 235; an Alio* 
caption formed on the banks of ths 
Tigris, /. H. Tucker, 272 (see Csd- 
didates for mission work). 

Young missionaries advised to work 
under elder ones, LeupoU, 32. 

Youths; their availability for misaon 
work, Whiting, 63. 



LONDON: 
8Ta4KGBWA.V8 and Waldek (lato G. Barclay). Priutcn>, 
S$ Castle St. Leicester Sq. 



Tkt/clUiiwing documeiii hat been irantlatedfrom. ihi Oenum or SngUth originalt inio tMti 
i^tke Buropean Umguagetf at French^ UuXUm, Sptmith, Portuguatty Twkiahy Armenian, 
DH/eft, DanUh, Swedishj Hungarian^ Rustian, A*e.; at well at itUo wtriout diaieett qf 
Iniia, China, and other Umguaget of Atia ana Africa, Copiet may he had at vaHout 
Mittionary SiaHont and Tract D^pott. Any reader who may with affectionate intereat 
rteoUeet a friend to titnaied thai thete wordt qf kindnett and eomuel are adapted to hit 
eate, wiU do weU to obtain or tranteribe a copy and tend it to the brother that addretted, 

ADDRESS TO THE BRETHREN SCATTERED ABROAD. 

From the Coetferenee qf Chrittiant of variout Nationt held at Berlin, 
Sepiettber, 1857 {BngUth Voraion). 

** The Christians from Germany, Great Britain, the United States of 
America, France, Spain, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
other countries, assembled for conference in the city of Berlin, in the 
month of September, 1857. 

'' To their brethren in Jesus Christ, who are scattered abroad in 
yarioos parts of the globe, send afifectionate salutation. 

'^Bbbthbbn beloved in the Lord, — While eiyojing the happineas of 
united worship, and of communication on the affairs of the kingdom of 
our common Lord, our hearts have been directed in brotherly regard to 
jou, who in lands of darkness have been visited with the ' dajspring from 
on high.' (Luke, i. 78.) 

'< With JOU who are restrained from the utterance of jour religious 
conyictiona we deeplj sjmpathise, and we offer our ferrent prajer that 
there maj be granted to jou, speedilj, times of freedom and enlargement. 
We would urge jou, meanwhile, to ' hold fast the beginning of jour con- 
fidence steadfittt unto the end ' (Heb. x. 35), and to persevere in a watch- 
ful, charitable, and holj life, such as jour 'adversaries will not be able 
to gainsaj nor resist.' (Luke, zzi. 15.) 

^ Those of JOU who are under no such restrictions, but who are jet 
isolated and imperfectl j known to each other, we would eamestl j recom- 
mend not to neglect ' the assembling of jourselves together ' (Heb. z. 25), 
but to meet for Christian fellowship and worship everj Lord's daj ; or, 
when that is impracticable, at the most frequent possible intervals, en- 
couraged bj that promise of our Lord, ' Wheresoever two or three are 
met together in * mj name, there am I in the midst of them.' (Matt, 
zviii. 20.) Where it is possible to open communication with evangelical 
congregations, either near or distant, it will be most desirable to do so : 
where it is not, the most blessed results maj, nevertheless, be anticipated 
from gathering together, simplj ' to search the Scriptures ' (John, v. 39), 
* which are able to make us wise unto salvation through faith that is in 
Christ Jesus.' (2 Tim. iii. 15.) 

^* We, though attached in our several countries to various forms of 
church government, and holding divers' opinions in harmony with our 
common love to God, have found it so good to ' dwell together in unitj ' 
(Ps. cxxziii. 1 ), that we have the greater confidence in offering to jou this 
counsel. We entreat jou to receive it as a proof of our affection, and of 
our readiness to obtain from jou anj communication which jou maj desire 
to make to us, as well as an assurance of our earnest prajers for jour 
prosperitj and final acceptance ' at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

(2 Cor. V. 9, 10.)" (Signed) E. Kuntze, Chairman. 

* (Memorandam for traniUton :) Sif : unto, towtrdi, in order to, upon. R. A. M. 



ich ii is proposed to circulate widely, euggests 
subjects should occupy a special place in ihcughx 
rtation, on Sunday, January 6, and foUowing dc 



Hie promise of the Holj Spirit. 

An especial bletsing on all the serrioes of this week, and tlie piomotioi 
of brotherly kindness among all those who love the Lord imtk 

Christ in sincerity. 

The attainment of a higher standard of holiness by the childrra of 
God. 

A large increase of tme conversions, especially in the fiomfieB of 
belieyers. 

The free circulation of the Holy Scriptores^ and a bleairing apoa 
Christian literature. 

A large outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon every Gospel Iffissionary 
among Jews or Gentiles, upon the converts of his station, and upoa 
his field of labour. 

The speedy overthrow of aU fiedse religions, and the foil aocompfishment 
of the Prayer, *^ Thy Kingdom come." 

Thanksgiving for past revival; and the enforcement of the soleiim 
responsibility resting on every Christian to spend and be spent in 
making known the name of the Lord Jesus at home and abroad. 



The Missionary Conference in its Sixth Session " unanimously con- 
curred in the proposal made by the Rev. George Scott^ that on the 
Sabbath-day following that week of prayer" — viz. the 13th January, 
the last of the days contemplated in the foregoing programme — "the 
ministers of all the churches of Christ in every land be respectfully 
requested specially to bring the great subject of Christian Missions 
before the people of their charge." On page 172 of this volume Mr. 
Scott states his proposal thus: — ** The question was how to bring out 
the amount of liberality really required for the large amount of mis- 
sionary work to be done. His suggestion was that some simultaneous 
use of the pulpit throughout the whole country might be arranged, 
which would greatly help the object in view. They had lately had an 
invitation to prayer from a most interesting portion of the mission field; 
this had been responded to very generally throughout Christendom. 
Should they not send a practical response to their brethren labouring 
in these distant fields of missions, and arrange, altogether separate from 
any collection, to have a simultaneous presentation of the missionary 
subject from all the pulpits of the churches and chapels of the various 
Protestant communions throughout Christendom." 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** The partlM entrnited with the management of this Conference hare done well to teeare so 
fltting a memorial of it as this handsome octaTO supplies. The Tolmne is an eztensiTe one, 
<rtendiwg to abore fbnr hondred pages of beaotlfbl letterpress, and containing a rery earsftil report 
•f the various sedemnts, as well as the names of members. There i$ no tuck coUteUonqfopinioniqf 
work eHmmi, The book is more than a record of flMts ; it cwitains saggestions and prla- 
wlikh, when carried into ftall eflbet, will issae in the mlUennlam. The Conference was a 
•vent in the historj of Christianity, and it was beseeming to pr es er ve a suitable memorial of 
II. as It win prove a stimolant to Cliristians of the present and coming generations. Nothing eoold 
to more complete than the getting up of this volmne, and the firiends of missions cannot better sid 
them than by furthering the cireolatioD of a book so well fitted to inform and exdte. We sboold 
Ika to see it in the hands of every Christian man.**— GUugow Esamimer. 

" TlM prseent v«lvne comprises a ftill accouit of the several meetings of the CoDteeaeeb witti 
the papers read, the addresses deUvered, and the cou d us l ops arrived at respecting the principal 
plans of missionary operations. It is a book containing a large amomt of important information 
lilating to nHwIons, and will stimulate the ehnrdies In their efforts to promote the spread of 
OkriMiaaitj among mankiad."— WtOekmtm, 

** The volume altogether is* undoubtedly, the most important contribution to the Uteratare of 
■risrinns whidi has ever been published, and we sincerely trust that Uioee who have undertaken to 
give it to the world will be provided with the means, not only of sending it, as was proposed, to every 
mlsslofn station on the globe, but of placing it in every village library and on the study table of every 
minister in this land.**— iira^ amd Foreigm Evang e Uca l Bevitw, 

** It Is a production which we have examined with the most satisfoctory result to our own minds. 
Rowhare did we ever find in the same compass so much to inform and to guide our judgment in 
retoi wnee to missionary affairs. The deliberations were most intelligent, calm, and judidons. IMs- 
eouragements were impartially estimated, and success measured in the same spirit. The leading 
wars admirable, and we find no traces of lost time in irrelevant discussl(m and foeble prosy 
The volume is careftally edited, beautiftilly printed, and though containing 431 pages, will 
be sold for half-a-crown. Every Christian household should have a copy.**— EwmgeUcai MagaaUne. 

" This vidume contains a vast amount of missionary focta and tbooglits ftmm all the ends of the 
earth, and from nearly all the churches. Our own peculiar mIssioQ was not overlooked, and Its 
great importance was heartily acknowledged. Let our readers get the book, and see and hear this 
* eload of witnsssss ' Ibr missJons.*— Eastern FmmaU^t FriemtL 



** We have longed for the appearance of this volume, and now it is before us. . . . It Is the 
BMSt original publication of the dsy,— a vast storehouse of valuable thought, touching the spread of 
the everlasting goepel. These seven sessions brought forward an amount of thought and snggestkm 
en the <iueetioo of missionary labour never before comprised in a single volume. The mere 
Appendix is a matter of superior value.*'— CkrUHtM H'/tneu. 

•* A detailed report which, alter attentive perusal, we can cordially commend as edited with 
gkeat care and ability. There are excellent marginal references to each of the papen and sp ee ch e si 
which greatly assist the reader in taking a connected riew of the subject. The Minutes have alee 
been drawn up with nrach skill and accuracy, and must, we think, give satisfhction to all who ware 
ftessut."— JHewi oT ^ Ckmrdies. 

•* We have abea4y called attentkm to the missionary ConCsrence held fai thb town daring the 
week. It may be stated, bi explanation, that the ConfSsrence has been organised under the 
of the principal Misskmary Sodetiea and committees of the three kin gtk rni a.**— Liverpool 
Ckromieie. 

" The meet Important parts of the work are the Minutes which record the united convictions of 
the Confereace on various important poiats. All who actively co-operate in mission work ihonld 
asrist their judgment by the valuable suggestkms and advice contained in this yiAum;**—Srigkiom 
OaxeUe, 



OPIKIOK8 OF THE PBE88. 

" Of tlic great evangeUeai series of meetings wlikh this Important work ftaQy end fOOMIj 
records, the Christian pablic had prerkmsly learned Jnst enongh fhmi tlie eorrttit and cnmflwi ss J 
newspaper reports to ezdte a desire to know more aboat it— its nature, origin, objeets, and gensnl 
proceedings. We can assure them that no more ample or trustworthy information oposi all thsss 
and other oorrelatiTe suljeets could be supplied than that ftunished bj this careAillj goCpVp voIbbs, 
which is edited by the Secretaries to the Conferenoe.**— .SoMrr tff UUter, 

'* The conrention which honoured our town with its presence in March last it wortfaj ofsoBDe 
praninent memorial in our annals of rellgloas progress. The ordinary public m eeti ngs aasanibMea 
behalf of Missionaiy Societies have been rsgaMed by many cordial Mends as somewhat ▼ague sai 
unpractical in their character, the result of them being obrioosly more dependent on the aloqacBee 
of the speakers than upon the merits of the canse oommitted to their adtocacy. The memberssf 
the ConfoKnoe, both in their consultations and in the public meeting; erinoed that they not only 
sympathised with missionary work, but that they thoroughly understood It, both in Its relations to 
threhundiee at home and to the heathen abroad. We presume that this Tolnme will Had its way 
tato the hands of almost erery Protestant misslanary thronghoot the world, and we may ant l etp a te , 
wHh cordial pleasure, that the heart of many a devoted erangettst win be cheered, and his energies 
TvriTed, in the midst of discouragement and opposition, by the proof ailbrded In theee reeoids thst 
he is not forgotten in the prayers and the purposes of his br^hren in a distant land. • . . This 
▼olome is no less unique In its character than interesting in its contents."— Ltterpool Comrier, 

- The rererend Secretaries have discharged their editorial duties most industrfoosly and fdlh- 
fhlly. . . . The oondosions arriTod at by the Conforence respeeting the pri nejp lee and 
of missionary labour and economy were embodied at the time in ezpresslTe Minutes, which 
aidmiltted to and appwed of bj the members ; and to these Minutes, as containing optadons of Iss- 
portanee and talne with respect to ftitare operrtleBS» the edtton invite the spedal attantioa of bH 
Interested in the s ne o ess of missionary eflbrts.***— 

" To those who feel I nto ree t ed la the pr ogres s of misslonsry e uiapiis e, this wotfe will prove a 
most valuable handbook. . . . The statements by returned missionaries win be fbond worthy of 
spedal notice. The volume is a perfect mine of information rdadng to missions, and It has been 
published at a prioe that wlU enable the friends of gospel dtflVision to givb It a wide eirenlation.'*— 

** Condderable regret was experienced that the meetings of the important Conforsnee on Mlsrions 
whidi took place in this town in March last were not open to the pubUc ; but this regret has beea 
•atisfkctorily obviated by the pubUcatSon, under the direction of the promoters of the Confietence, of 
a copious and authentie report of the proceedings at aU the meetings. . . . The value of the 
work is mndi enhanoed by accounts of the prerious missionary conforenoes in New York and 
London; and also by the rarloas indices.**— 



«(i 



' The Conference was more than an assemUy for deUberatkm or discussion. It was a gatheriag 
of the representatives of the great actors in the mission field, of men ripe In the experience aeqdrsd 
by the conflict of long years with ummmbered forms of heathenism. It might have been seen in the 
countenance of a large portion of the members that they had looked upon the son In Its Indian and 
African fervours. ... In this sssemblage of the aetual workers of the mission field the oppor- 
tunity was given, and It was the characteristic feature of the Conference, for the rehoarsing and the 
comparison of those experiencee out of which the happiest mission consequences may yet flow. M 
the missionary meetings of individual churohes or Societies the experience has been often detailed 
that fells within their own limited and sectional operations. For the first time the Confeivaee 
brought Into play what we may caU the cathoUc experience of missions. The resntts of long yeais 
of observation in all fields and by all classes and denominations of missionaries were thrown Into a 
common stodt, and the materials ftimished out of which there may be drawn, if not a new theory of 
missions, new and wiser methods of miodon operations. We know not a more valuable oontribotka 
towards the formation of a sdence of missions than the volume that records these meetings. Ithss 
not only added largely to the experience that has been accumulating for half a century,— It hm 
concentrated It. And now It but awdts a mind of reverence and power to digest It Into priodpiss 
that shaU save the mission enterprises of the ftiture, as for as human wisdom can save them, from 
the dreariness and disappointment of unproductive labour, and turn them Into the channels of 
proved greateA results. . . . It Is a mission mine that has Ix^en opened to them at great expense, 
which, if searched, will enrich their minds with fresh thoughts, stimulate their endeavours, and 
frimish them with Inexhaustible store of varied and Interesting materid for their public enforcement 
of the great Mew Testament commission ' to preach the gospd to every creature.* **— Witfte»$, 
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